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Agriculture [s Fundamental! 


Ap ae agriculture is fundamental 
and that all business is influ- 
enced by conditions in agriculture 
is generally conceded, and yet the 
average man does not seem to give 
that fact the consideration its im- 
portance warrants. What I should 
like to do, if possible, is to show 
first of all that agriculture is abso- 
lutely controlling in your business 
and that the opportunity to go 
into banking, the opportunity to 
go into the publishing business, 
the opportunity to market gro- 
ceries anywhere in the United 
States, the opportunity to estab- 
lish a drug store in Boston, in the 
final analysis has been given us 
because of agriculture. 


And then I would like to prove, 
ii | can, that the conditions in 
agriculture. irom year to year 
most vitally affect every one of 
those institutions. I desire to 
show that the income of agricul- 
ture—and consequently its sup- 
port of business—is regular, not 
hit and miss or spotted through- 
out the year and not largely all in 
one season of the year as many 
business men seem to be under 
the impression it is. And finally 
I want to point out some of the 
things that we can do to make 
the farmers’ problems our own, 
and how we can make their pros- 
perity our own. 

That I may more clearly empha- 
size some of these points, I have had 
some data put on charts. 

On Chart No.1 (Page 2) is shown 
that the opportunity to engage in 
business is influenced by the number 
of acres farmed. The dotted line is the 
number of business houses in the 
United States, going back to 1870. 
The solid line is the number of 
improved acres in the United States. 
In 1870, we had 175,000,000 acres 
of improved land and 425,000 busi- 


ness concerns. In 1880, we had 
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275,000,000 acres of improved land, 
and 746,000 business concerns. In 
1890, we had 375,000,000 acres of 
improved land and 1,110,000 busi- 


mess, concerncsy = lo ISTO) we. had 


E. T. Merepitu 


475,000,000 acres of improved land 
and 1,500,000 business concerns, and 
mn lo20-2 > 00,0002000%a cres of 
improved land and 1,800,000 busi- 
ness concerns. 

You will note by the chart that 
the increase in business houses has 
been coincident with the increase 
in the number of acres of improved 
land, from which it would seem that 
the opportunity to go into business 
is to a considerable extent con- 
trolled by the number of acres of 


improved land—farm production. 
It will also be noted that in 1870, 
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we had one business concern for 
each 425 acres of improved land; in 
1880, one for each 375 acres of land; 
in 1890, a business house for each 
350 acres of land; in 1910, one for 
each 300/acres of land, and in 1920, 
a business concern of some kind for 
each 275 acres of improved land in 
the United States. It is without - 
doubt true that as the agriculture: . 
of the country became more in- 
tensified, better methods came 
into general use, and the farms 
became better equipped with ma- 
chinery, each farm could more 
easily support its business con- 
cern. [fitis a fact/that agricul 
ture is fundamental and that the 
conditions in agriculture are re- 
flected in business and that we 
have one business concern to each 
275 acres, an added income to 
each,of.these farms must affect the 
business of the country very 


decidedly. 


liMour premise sis correct, it 
would seem to follow that the 
average of what happens on each 
275 acres of improved land in our 
country from year to year must 
be the average of what happens 
to the business houses of the 
country from year to year. 

The question is, does the condi- 
tion of agriculture affect the condi- 
tion of these business houses? This 
is shown on Chart No. 2. Taking 
che; return ein) dollars” per acre: o1 
improved land since 1866, we find an 
average of $14 an acre for every 
acre’ in the United States: for the 
whole period. During the same 
period there have been an average 
of 95 failures a year to each 10,000 
business concerns. Using these two 
—14 return to each acre, and 95 
failures’ per year for each 10,000 
business houses—as a base line, and 
super-imposing a line showing farm- 
ers’ income (the solid black line) 
and also charting the business fail- 
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1904, a period of twenty years, the 
return to agriculture was always 
below the average and that during 
this period the failures were above 
the average. In) 190/7and#l903" 
agriculture received more than an 
average return and the failures went 
below the average number, except 
the latter part of 1907 and the early 
part of 1908, which was the result of 
the financial panic of 1907, wholly 
unrelated to any fundamental cause. 
It will be noted that as agriculture 
was getting more than the average 
return, business very quickly recov- 
ered from its own indigestion. A 
similar situation arose in 1915, 

far as business was concerned, no 


“# * * from which it would seem that the opportunity to go into business doubt because of the war. From 


is controlled by the number of acres of improved land—farm production.” ae point to 1918, agriculture 
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ures each year (the dotted line indi- than $16 an acre. During the same received an increasing return and 
cates business failures), we then time, you will note that the failures the failures constantly decreased. 
have the relation of the two very were below the average, running In 1919, agriculture suffered a 
clearly before us. down to 60 to each 10,000. During decline, continuing until 1921, and 

1871 and 1872, there was a decline at almost the exact point failures 
Tue condition in 1866 reflects the in the return to agriculture for each commenced to increase. In 1921, 
unsettled currency situation imme- acre, and an immediate increase in agriculture took a turn for the bet- 
diately following the Civil War. the number of failures, thejtwo lines ter, going from an average of $14 to 
Commencing with 1868, we find crossing the base,line at practically an average of between $16 and $18 
that the crop return and the failures the same point. During 1874, 1875, per acre. The effect upon business 
are practically together. We find 1876 and 1877, agriculture was was immediate. 


that during 1868-69, up to 1871, the below normal and failures were very Our experience of the last two 
return to agriculture was above the much above normal. years clearly demonstrates the work- 
average, running up to a little less It will be noted that from 1884 to ing out of this principal. In 1921, 
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business of all kinds experienced the 
most serious depression in years. In 
December of that year, farm prices 
began to recover slightly, and by 
March, 1922, the increase in farm 
prices was such as to indicate that 
the farmers’ return for 1922 would 
considerably exceed the income for 
1921. Business in general responded 
to the improved agricultural condi- 
tions. At the end of 1922, a review 
of the situation showed that the 
farmers’ income for the year had 
jumped from $12,402,200,000 
received in 1921 to $14,310,200,000. 

It is true that the 
business failures in- 
creased in 1922. but 
a careful study of the 
situation shows, and 
I believe any banker 
will bear me out in 
this, that many of 
the business failures 
recorded in 1/9212 
really belonged to 
1921. In other words, 
most of the failures 
actually occurred in 
1921; but because of 
the mobility of our 
credit system and the 
earnest desire of our 
bankers to save every 
business possible, 
many 1921: failures 
were carried along 
into 1922 before it was 
necessary actually to 
declare insolvency. 

Crop estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture give every 
reason to believe that the 1923 farm 
income will exceed that of 1922 from 
a half billion to a billion dollars. 
This means an increase in the return 
per acre of from one to two dollars. 
In my opinion, business will there- 
fore continue at its present fair rate. 
Mhegoeptember 1.4973 ereport, of 
the Department of Agriculture 
shows that the index figure of farm 
prices on that date stood 22.1 per 
cent higher than a year ago, and 
25.5 per cent higher than two years 
ago. 

The effect of return to agriculture 
on business conditions is positive 
and cannot be escaped. 

If it is true that since 1866 every 
time $1 or $2 an acre is taken from 
the returns to agriculture, the fail- 
ures go up in proportion. Are you 
not interested in agriculture? Are 
you not interested in the production 


in dollars, for each improved acre of 
land in the United States? Do you 
need any further evidence than this 
chart to prove that the condition of 
agriculture, the return in dollars for 
the whole United States, is control- 
ling? Is it not clear that if the farm- 
er received a dollar an acre less, fail- 
ures immediately mount, and if for 
any year during the whole period, 
he receives a dollar more, the 
number of failures in the United 
States is reduced? 

There are many conditions 
between absolute failure and boom- 


Some of those who do 
not fail may be struggling, others 
quite hard-pressed, some who say 
that business is slow, and others 
only fair; we do not have to experi- 
ence absolute failure to have our 
businesses affected by conditions in 


ing business. 


agriculture. It seems to me that 
these charts do prove the controlling 
influence of agriculture. 


Anp why should agriculture affect 
all business? I spoke in Cleveland 
recently. Prior to my talk, I clipped 
the first two pages of the Cleveland 
classified telephone directory on 
which the first ten listings were 
advertising agencies, adding machine 
companies, acetylene gas plants, 
amusements, abstractors, account- 
ants, etc. I took ten of them and 
said, “Suppose the farmer sends 
$200 to Cleveland for an acetylene 
gas generator.” ‘The acetylene gas 
company, having received the farm- 
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er’s payment says, “We will go over 
to one of these addressing com- 
panies and let them circularize our 
business prospects.” And thus, the 
addressing company gets a good 
order, and says, “‘All right, we have 
an order. We are busy. We need 
an adding machine.”’ And business 
being good, they buy an adding 
machine. The adding machine com- 
pany says, Let’s advertise.. | Lhey 
go to an advertising agency, and 
business is good in that concern. 
And somebody in that agency has 
saved up enough money to buy a 
house. And he needs 
anabstract. And the 
abstractor must have 
an accountant tohelp 
make it, and the ac- 
countant, out of the 
proceeds from his 
work, takes his family 
iOmoremineater 
amusement. 

If the farmer had 
not paid his $200 for 
the gas generator, the 
amusement man 
would not have had 
the accountant as a 
patron. 

The farmer’s $200 
means only $200 to 
him, but a thousand 
dollars or more to the 
town because of the 
chain of purchases it 
makes possible. 

If you follow the 
pedigree of any dollar back far 
enough, you will find a farmer as 
the foundation sire. 

A man said to me recently, “Yes, 
but you forget that the first man 
that got that money took ten per 
cent out of it as a profit, and the 
next man took ten per cent out for 
a profit, and the next man took ten 
per cent, and pretty soon the orig- 
inal amount had disappeared.” 


I said, “All right. What would 
you do with $100 profit made 
today?” ‘I would go home this 
evening with that suit my wife has 
been wishing for. I would take that 
$100 to the department store,” he 
replied, so you see, even our profits 
are put right back into the channels 
of trade, and the $200 keeps on 
moving. 

While I was in a store in New 
York recently, I saw a girl buying a 
tube of Colgate’s dental cream. I 
asked her at what work she was 
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It gives a new dignity to the humble cow to know that the farmer received three times as much for 
his milk as he did for that much advertised crop—wheat 


engaged. “I am a stenographer,” 
shereplieds i) Where: clpetairs 
‘“‘Are you interested in agriculture 
in Madison County, Iowa, or 
Texasie alimeverssaw a armicand 
wouldn’t know one if I did.” I 
went up to see the lawyer who 
employed her. “Are you interested 
in agriculture?’ ‘“‘Not a bit. I am 
employed by a bank. That takes all 
my time.” I went to the banker, 
and asked, “Are you interested in 
agriculture?” ‘‘No, we have no 
farmers’ deposits. We have no 
farmers’ loans.” ‘‘With whom do 
you do business?” “Steel corpora- 
tions largely.”” I went to a steel 
corporation. ‘‘Are you interested in 
agriculture?” “Not a particle. We 
never sold a farmer a piece of steel. 
We only manufacture structural 
steel.” “To whom did you sell your 
last order?” “Bill Smith of Rock 
Island, Illinois.” 


I saw Bill Smith and said to him, 
“Are you interested in agriculture?” 
“Well, I should say so. Why, we 
sell the farmer trucks and tires. We 
sell him wire fences, we sel! him roof- 
ing, we sell him a thousand things. 
And we just bought some structural 
steel last week to build a new unit 
to our factory.” 

All right, no tire order—no struc- 
tural steel order; no structural steel 
order—no steel company; no steel 
company—no bank; a bank without 
deposits—no lawyer; a lawyer with- 
out a client—no stenographer; and 
no stenographer—no Colgate’s. 


Whenever one single source of 
farm income takes a slump, the cal- 
amity howlers make so much of it 
that many of you are led to over- 


This chart is worth considering 
and having in mind when you read 
some of the false reports which are 
almost constantly appearing con- 
cerning the farm market. In the 
first place, we find here on this top 
bar that 63 per cent of the farmers’ 
1922 income came from crops, and 
37 per cent from animal products. 
On the second bar, we find that of his 
total crop income, only 10 per cent 
of it came from wheat. And on the 
third bar, we see that of his total 
income from both crops and animal 
products, only 6 per cent was derived 
from wheat. When wheat dropped 
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estimate its effect upon general 
business as was, in recent months, 
the case with wheat. 


To read the speeches quoted 
almost daily in our newspapers, one 
would think that the farmer received 
his entire income from wheat; and 
yet this char, No.3, made irom 
actual 1922 production figures, shows 
that the farmer received less for his 
wheat than he did for his corn, hay, 
cotton or vegetables, as well as from 
several sources of animal product 
income. The farmer received three 
times as much for his milk for 
instance as he did from wheat. 


Reparations and Interallied Indebtedness’ 


By Frep IJ. Kent 


Vice President, The Bankers Trust Company, New York City 


Epitor’s NoTE:-Mr. Kent recently spent several months 
in Europe where he met and conferred with many 
leaders of European thought and action. His clean- 
cut, thoughtful and unprejudiced analysis of the situa- 
tion is refreshing to anyone confused by the deluge of 
conflicting opinions now prevalent in our daily press. 
HE legacies of war are the great 
human problems upon the suc- 
cessful solution of which depends the 


lives of succeeding generations. 


Such problems are given to hu- 
manity at a time when the minds of 
the people are so disturbed from suf- 
fering and hatreds that they are 
least competent to solve them. This 
very condition of unsettled men- 
tality, or broken morale, is in itself 
one of the after-war problems, and 
one in which the time element must 
of necessity play an important part. 


Those who were fortunate enough 
not to have been thrown into the 
very maelstrom of war are often too 
prone to criticise those who may 
have had to bear the brunt of the 
fighting and devastation. 


Such criticism comes from several 
sources: 


1. From the demagogue, who, 
being mentally too weak to be 
constructive, has to depend for 
his force upon the criticism of 
others. 

2. From those having a real lack 
of understanding of the situa- 
tion, but who may mean well, 
and— 

3. From persons whose own in- 
terests are so seriously affected 
by conditions prevailing in the 
aftermath of war that they fail 
to exercise the patience and 
forebearance that the situation 
requires. 


The restoration of poise to human 
beings whose mentality has been up- 
set through the horrors of war is an 
evolution, and evolution is slow 
moving. It can be helped but not 
hurried, and impatience can have no 
place in correcting such disruption. 


The conditions which have pre- 
vailed in Europe since the Armistice 
are not to be wondered at, nor should 
those concerned with them be lightly 
criticised. Standing apart in peace 
and promiscuously blaming those 
still struggling in the throes of un- 


* Address delivered before the Bankers Club of Cleveland 


settlement can make wounds smart, 
but it cannot cure them. Peoples 
super-sensitive from passing through 
war cannot be lashed into calmness, 
prudence and good judgment by the 
lash of criticism. 


We, in America, have something 
better to do than loosely to criticise 
those with whom we fought, or those 


whom we fought against. There are 
certain facts which exist. hey have 
to do with the temperaments and 
with the acts of the peoples and with 
the conditions by which they are 


surrounded. ‘They must be recog- 


nized if the world’s problems are to 
be solved, but recognition does not 
involve ill-advised criticism. 


Tue treaties of Versailles, San Ger- 
main and the Trianon, which are 
the outgrowth of the World War, 
are in existence—and certain con- 
ditions have developed under them. 
The budgets of many nations are 
out of balance and currency infla- 
tion exists in many degrees, extend- 
ing to that in Germany, where it has 
resulted in the complete dissolution 
of the German mark. Belgium and 
France are in the Ruhr, and the Al- 
lies hold the German Rhine. Large 
sums are being spent on the military 
and on military equipment in many 
European countries. 


The passive resistance of Ger- 
many, undertaken upon the occupa- 
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tion of the Ruhr, has been broken 
officially, but has not yet been com- 
pletely given up by those who were 
the pawns in the game. 


Unemployment exists in many 
countries and to a very terrible 
extent in Great Britain, and if con- 
ditions continue as they are now 
going on in Germany, an even worse 
situation can be expected there— 
a situation which may extend to all 
Europe. 


None of the Nations in Europe are 
on a gold basis and there is conse- 
quently a constant fluctuation in ex- 
change rates, which would make the 
rebuilding of trade and commerce 
extremely difficult, even if peace 
prevailed. 


The Governments of every one of 
the Nations of Europe are engaged 
in trying to protect their own coun- 
tries to the best of their ability. They 
should not be blamed for doing so, as 
it is no more than we ourselves are 
doing. That many men in positions 
of power may be mistaken in their 
ideas as to how best to protect their 
countries, is true, otherwise there 
would be no European problem. 
Added to such mistakes in judgment, 
are the difficulties due to forces 
brought to bear on Government by 
masses of the people, who have fol- 
lowed and are following false leaders. 
Devastation exists in many parts of 
Europe and trade and commerce is 
uncertain. 


Underlying this whole situation— 
roughly sketched above—is a latent 
Hope that will come to life and do 
much for the world, provided only 
a condition of peace can be brought 
about in Europe fairly soon and be- 
fore this Hope again gives way to 
despair. 

The key to this complex situation 
lies in the settlement of Reparations 
and the Interallied Indebtedness. 


Tue European problem has so de- 
veloped as to carry within it other 
matters. in addition to the mere 
question of the payment of Repara- 
tions. But regardless of whether 
such other elements in the problem 
are worked out, there can be no final 
settlement until the total amount of 


Reparations can be determined— 
an amount that the Allies and Ger- 
many will agree upon as one that will 
effectively meet the conditions which 
exist. 


France, while possibly realizing 
the fact that an amount which would 
encompass both Reparations and the 
Interallied Indebtedness would be 
more than Germany should be asked 
to pay, cannot see why her own peo- 
ple should be called upon to stand 
the strain of the situation instead of 
the people of Germany. 


Great Britain also believes that 
Reparations plus the Interallied 
Indebtedness would be too large a 
sum to ask Germany to pay, but 
she does not feel warranted in mak- 
ing possible a reduction of the 
amount of Reparations by taking 
upon herself the burden of the In- 
terallied Indebtedness. 


[tas easy for us, in Anicricam io 
say that France, for instance, should 
not consider the question of Repara- 
tions in arranging for its debt settle- 
ment with the United States and 
Great Britain. But, if France is 
going to agree to any form of fund- 
ing on an honorable basis, is it not 
necessary that she should first as- 
sure herself that she is going to be 
in position to meet her payments 
when they become due?—and how 
is she going to tell as to her ability 
to pay at any certain time until she 
knows what Reparations she is going 
to receive and when she is going to 
receive them? 


This being true, we might say that 
we should not attempt the funding 
of the Interallied Indebtedness until 
the Reparations question is settled 
—a point of view which should have 
a good foundation for consideration 
if Germany were in a position to pay 
the Allies Reparations and what 
they owe on their Interallied Indebt- 
edness. But it is generally Melt 
that Germany cannot do this, at 
least without too great hardship to 
its people; and the French cannot 
see why they should be called upon to 
pay Great Britain and the United 
States everything they receive from 
Germany, thus leaving them with 
their own Reparations to pay. Con- 
sequently the French will not settle 
the Reparations question on any 
basis that does not mean a receipt 
by France of what it requires for 
Reparations plus such payments as 
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she must make to Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The situation therefore has 
reached an impasse. It can only be 
solved in one of two ways: 


1. By means of a continuance of 
the prevailing difficult condi- 
tions to the breaking point, 
which may result in great suf- 
fering to many peoples and a 
possible great disruption of the 
trade of the world, after which 
some sort of final order will 
come out of the chaos that his- 
tory tells us would ultimately 
Nappen.or— 

The United States will have to 
take part anisolvimesine 
problem. 


The first way would be most un- 
fortunate and, if allowed to prevail, 
would react upon this country in a 
very serious manner. 


The second way can be made 
effective only by means of most 
careful, patient and intelligent nego- 
tiations. 

Before considering what the 
United States can do, let us state 
what it should not do. 

There are three things which the 
United States should not do—nor is 
there need for us to do them: 


1. We should not pour money 
into Europe in any general way. 


2. We should not enter into any 
alliances which would take from 
our Government full power to 
control its actions and full re- 
sponsibility for them, no matter 
what crisis might arise between 
Nations. 

We should not take any action 
which would strengthen the 
forces for evil which exist in the 
world. 

Now what can the United States 
do that it is justified in doing? 


bo 
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Tue United States is a creditor 
Nation in the Interallied Indebted- 
ness, together with Great Britain 
and France. ‘Through the Debt 
Funding Commission, it can estab- 
lish negotiations with the other two 
creditor nations which may be made 
the foundation for further negotia- 
tions which, in turn, might be car- 
ried on through our State Depart- 
ment, and, if successful, would solve 
the whole problem. 


It must be admitted that any 
funding of the Interallied Indebted- 
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ness which did not undertake some 
readjustment of the loans might not 
be effective in obtaining the greatest 
force for good which exist in such 
indebtedness. 

At present we do not know in 
America whether the Interallied In- 
debtedness can be used as a means 
of settling the difficulties in Europe 
or not—but it would clearly seem 
our duty to Europe and to ourselves 
to find out. There is no way of find- 
ing out except as the Debt Funding 
Commission may be willing to take 
up the question with the other two 
creditor nations—Great Britain and 
France—and study the situation. 


If there is any way to use the In- 
terallied Indebtedness effectively, 
the three creditor nations should cer- 
tainly be able to find out. Ifa plan 
which seemed effective were devel- 
oped, it could then be taken up with 
the debtor nations and whipped into 
shape through negotiations with 
them, so that it would meet the 
views of all concerned and then be 
carried to the neutral’ and=other 
nations of Europe. 


During such negotiations, our 
Debt Funding Commission could 
properly take the position that it did 
not believe that the people of the 
United States would consider any 
plan which might carry with it any 
readjustment of the Interallied In- 
debtedness, even if it were to be un- 
dertaken in like proportion by the 
other two creditor nations, nor any 
plan which did not carry with it a 
final settlement of the Reparations 
question and all of the problems sur- 
rounding it, and that would not also 
require the reduction of the military 
throughout Europe and the re-es- 
tablishment of peace. 


If this were found to be impossible 
of accomplishment, (and no such 
negative position should be assumed 
except after the exercise of great 
patience and perseverance) then the 
Debt Funding Commission would be 
in position clearly to satisfy the peo- 
ple of the United States that the 
time had not yet come when we 
could take any effective part in 
bringing about a settlement in Eu- 
rope, and that evolution would have 
to proceed to a further point without 
our help. 


The knowledge gained through 
such negotiations would be of in- 
estimable value to this country and 
might make it possible for us to be 


effective later, nor would we jeo- 
pardize the interests of the United 
States in any particular because of 
having undertaken such negotiations. 


On the other hand, if the Debt 
Funding Commission found that it 
would be possible on some certain 
known basis to fund the Interallied 
Indebtedness in conjunction with a 
final settlement of Reparations ques- 
tion and the elimination of militar- 
ism throughout Europe, the Ameri- 
can public would be in position to 
decide with intelligence wherein its 
best interests lay. 


At the moment they cannot vis- 
ualize such a proposition. But if the 
Debt Funding Commission were in 
a position to present to Congress a 
clean-cut statement having sufficient 
detail on both sides to warrant a 
complete undertaking of what could 
be done, the American people could 
be depended upon to render the 
right decision. 


What possible harm could come 
to this country through such nego- 
tiations? And what a wonderful 
thing it would be for the world if 
they were successful. 


Ixsorar as mere money values are 
concerned, can anyone say what we 
could not afford to give in return for 
a settled peace in Europe? Our 
foreign trade losses in case no settle- 
ment is reached could be enormous 
and might extend over a period of 
many years. During such time the 
ability of the European Nations to 
make payments to us on the Inter- 
allied Indebtedness would be prac- 
tically nil. 


If we had it entirely within our 
power to say whether we would have 
a peaceful Europe today—on a basis 
which would be as permanent as 
permanency can exist in human 
affairs—a peaceful Europe which 
would make it possible to continue 
a growing foreign trade on a safe 
basis and enable us to receive in a 
comparatively short time some cer- 
tain percentage on the Interallied 
Indebtedness, or whether we would 
allow the present conditions in Eu- 
rope to continue to a point where our 
Foreign Trade was shattered for a 
period of years, during which period 
and for a long time afterward the 
European Nations could not pay us 
anything that they owe us—which 
way would we choose even if it re- 


quired some readjustment of the In- 
terallied Indebtedness to secure 
peace? 


Does it seem as though there 
would be any question whatever as 
to which way is better for humanity 
or which way is better for the people 
of the United States? Is there any 
reason whatsoever why we should 
not endeavor to find out whether it 
is within our power to solve the Eu- 
ropean problems by means of the 
Interallied Indebtedness? Can any 
harm to anyone or to any country 
develop that does not exist today, if 
thes Debus hun din Commission 
should take up the matter with Great 
Britain and France and find out that 
it could make no headway? Would 
we not, on the other hand, be better 
resigned to a policy of inaction, and 
would we not know with much 
greater certainty that it was the 
right course to pursue? And would 
we not therefore, as conditions de- 
velop, be better able to find a means 
tobe helpiulsin the future: tham is 
possible if we are not fully informed 
as to the exact situation ee exists? 


On the other hand, have not our 
people the right to know just what 
part the Interallied Indebtedness 
plays in maintaining the turmoil 
that exists in Europe? And if there 
is some way in which the Interallied 
Indebtedness can be used so as to 
bring about peace, even though it 
might mean some readjustment of 
such indebtedness, have not our 
people the right to know the facts, 
so that they can render their decision 
as to what action they shall take 
based upon such facts? 


Is “there. any politician in the 
United States who has the right to 
demand that our people be kept un- 
informed as to what forces lie within 
the Interallied Indebtedness on any 
basis whatsoever? If not, why should 
anyone consider for a moment what 
any politician may choose to say 
concerning the matter? 


We cannot suppose for a moment 
that any such negotiations as have 
been suggested can be carried on 
successfully without a great will to 
succeed and without the exercise of 
tremendous patience and persever- 
ance. No settlement of the trouble 
can be brought about without care- 
ful, painstaking and intelligent nego- 
tiations. And certainly no Euro- 
pean country is in as good a position 
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to lead negotiations with calmness, 
deliberation and power as is the 
United States of America. 


Have we, who criticise Europe so 
freely, ever stopped to think of our 
own political impotency? Of what 
possible value is it to our people to 
have a Commission of honorable and 
able men appointed by our President 
and approved by Congress, such as 
constitutes the Debt Funding Com- 
mission, so limited in its powers that 
it cannot accomplish that for which 
it was created? 


Tue powers of this Commission to 
negotiate should be enlarged by 
Congress and it should be given to 
understand that its proper acts will 
be approved. What business or- 
ganizations could exist if no powers 
of action were delegated to its officers 
and if they could never tell whether 
or not their Board of Directors 
would approve their operations? 


Because Congress must ratify 
treaties under the Constitution is no 
reason why it should not extend to 
Commissicns sufficiently wide powers 
of negotiations to enable them to 
function and to carry out special 
matters. 


Whether Congress chooses to in- 
crease the powers of the Debt Fund- 
ing Commission or not, the possi- 
bility of catastrophe in Europe i is SO 
great that the Commission should 
enter without delay into negotiations 
with the other creditor Nations, 
Great Britain and France and ascer- 


tain what can be done to restore 


peace. 


The United States inaugurated 
and successfully carried out a great 
disarmament conference that limits 
the size of the navies of the principal 
powers of the world. ‘To make this 
achievement effective, it must be 
followed by a military disarmament 
conference that shall be equally suc- 
cessful. 


Up to the present time, this has 
been impossible to bring about—but 
now Europe’ S necessity is sO great 
that a wonderful opportunity is 
open to America to obtain the co-op- 
eration of the European Nations in 
an effort to destroy militarism. 


After accomplishing so much, are 
we in the United States going to be 
satisfied to let this great opportunity 
pass merely because we have not the 
courage of endeavor? 


The UNION 


TRUST Co. 


Why Successful Business Men are Creating 
Living Trusts 


Bye aha Oo 
President The Union Trust Company 


| ea normal and successful man 
naturally wants to manage his 
own financial affairs. And why 
shouldn’t he? Is there any good 
reason why a man in the prime of 
life and success should turn over to 
a trust company his personal invest- 
ments, which he has taken such in- 
terest in accumulating and in which 
he feels such a keen sense of owner- 
ship and independence? Something 
in him revolts at the very thought 
of relinquishing the slightest author- 
ity over this property. He wants it 
where he can watch it, sell it on an 
instant’s notice, borrow on it with- 
out delay. He wants to control it 
just as he always has—with no one 
standing between him and it. 


That feeling, more than anything 
else, prevents many men from en- 
joying the advantages of a living 
trust. They do not realize that in 
creating such a trust they need not 
surrender one bit of their freedom 
to do exactly as they please with 
their property. Nor do they realize 
in what numbers the shrewdest busi- 
ness men are adopting it for its very 
obvious advantages both to them- 
selves and to their families. 


Wuat Is A Livinc Trust? 


Many people confuse a living trust 
with a trust provided under the 
terms of a will. It is not the same 
thing at all. A trust created by will 
takes effect at death. A living trust 
takes effect at once, during the life- 
time.of thercreators vitsis simplyea 
written agreement under which 
money, stocks, bonds, real estate, 
mortgages or any other property is 
placed with a trustee under the 
terms of the trust agreement to be 
taken care of by the trustee and 
then turned back either at a speci- 
fied time or at the option of the 
creator of the trust, to himself or to 
other persons named in the trust 
agreement. 

Such a trust can be altered or ter- 
minated at any time at the sole dis- 
cretion of the person creating it. In- 
come can be made payable to the 
creator of the trust or to another per- 
son of his designation or it can be 
split up into several incomes to be 
paid to different individuals. 


Furthermore the plan of distribu- 
tion of income can be changed at 
any time as well as the provision for 
the ultimate disposition of principal. 


eA, Nioagt 
President, The Union Trust Co. 


Full authority over purchases or 
sales of securities or other property 
can be reserved by the person creat- 
ing such a trust. 


In other words, a man can estab- 
lish a living trust with money which 
he wants invested or securities which 
he already owns, or real estate, and 
he can have absolute control over 
all of this, change or terminate the 
trust at any time he wishes, receive 
the income himself or have the in- 
come payable to his wife or as many 
others as he designates, including 
himself. 

What, then, are the advantages 
of such a trust? 

First: It places at the disposal 
of the individual the dependable 
services of an ideal type of financial 
secretary—one who never leaves to 
get married, nor is absent on account 
of illness, nor is removed from duty 
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for any cause whatsoever. ‘The 
trust company takes over at once, 
all of the bothersome detail involved 
in the care of securities or property, 
attends promptly and systematical- 
ly to presenting coupons for pay- 
ment promptly as they come due, 
collects notes, receives dividends, 
handles all details of purchases, 
sales or exchanges of trust invest- 
ments, takes note of stockholders’ 
and bondholders’ rights and advises 
the owner as to the facts which 
should affect his decision. In the 
case of real estate held in trust, it 
handles all negotiations with ten- 
ants, attends to repairs, insurance, 
and all other duties of thorough 
management. 


In addition to disposing of all 
such operations and leaving the 
owner free simply to exercise such 
authority in general directions as he 
may wish to reserve to himself, the 
trust company keeps a complete and 
separate set of accounts for each 
trust, showing accurately all income 
just as it has to be reported in tax 
returns and portraying clearly every 
transaction which has taken place. 
At regular intervals complete state- 
ments of these transactions, consist- 
ing of actual photographic reproduc- 
tions of the book-keeping records 
themselves are submitted to the in- 
dividual so that he may review easily 
and quickly the exact condition of 
his affairs. And each year at in- 
come tax time there is drawn off a 
condensed statement of income tax 
advise giving to each beneficiary of 
a trust just what income should be 
reported in his return. 


In contrast to the more or less un- 
satisfactory method in which the 
private business matters of the 
average individual are handled this 
certainly offers an ideal source of 
relief. 


SEconD: Many men give mem- 
bers of their immediate families or 
other relatives allowances which 
they are under no legal obligation 
to give. Such allowances as are over 
and above the generally accepted 
responsibilities of family support are 
the type, 1 have inemind? )Forsins 
stance, allowances for support of 


aged parents, college allowances for 
the young man or girl at school, or 
personal allowances to a wife meant 
purely for her own enjoyment. 


It seems to me that it is perfectly 
legitimate and in good faith that 
this type of personal allowance be 
set up as separate personal income 
and treated as such from an income 
tax standpoint and the ideal method 
of establishing such incomes is 
through the creation of a living trust 
from which these incomes are to be 
paid to the several individuals by 
the trust company. Entirely aside 
from the income tax consideration 
of such an arrangement, think of 
the convenience of having these al- 
lowances disposed of regularly and 
systematically through a trust com- 
pany to the individuals involved in- 
stead of having always to attend to 
it personally. 


And then, too, consider this phase 
of it. There is no better way to im- 
press upon a young man at college 
that he can expect regularly just so 
much and that he must manage his 
own personal affairs to conform 
strictly to that limit, than through 
this trust arrangement. 


In addition to the definite sense 
of restriction which attaches to hav- 
ing these personal incomes issue 
from the bank instead of father’s 
check-book—which is assumed al- 
ways to be a more or less elastic 
thing—and the convenience of the 
arrangement, the legitimate income 
tax reduction available through this 
plan is a very substantial item in 
many cases. 


Tuirp: Consultation with hun- 
dreds of successful business men re- 
garding this subject convinces me 
that a point of considerable embar- 
rassment, which keeps men from 
entering into living trust negotia- 
tions, is the assortment of poor in- 
vestments which they have made 
for themselves and which they do 
not feel they want to turn over to a 
bank in connection with such a 
trust. On the other hand most men 
feel, despite their mistakes of the 
past, that they are quite competent 
to make their own investments in 
the light of their experience. 


Let us assume that the individual 
is just as competent to select his in- 
vestments as a trust company. 
There are, neverthless, some 
marked advantages in having 


these investments bought through a 
trust company. For instance, the 
advantage in price which a strong 
trust company purchasing securities 
in large blocks can frequently secure 
to a trust account often off-sets by 
many times the very nominal fees 
charged for handling the trust. 
There is a mistaken notion on the 
part of some people that trust com- 
panies somehow or other make a 
profit on securities which they put 
in trust accounts, especially if these 
are securities which are being sold 
by the bank itself. This is just one 
of those pernicious ideas that springs 
out of hearsay and prejudice and 
has absolutely no foundation of 
fact. I can speak very positively 
for the Union Trust Company, and, 
to the best of my knowledge, the 
same will apply to all trust com- 
panies, in stating that not one cent 
of profit is made from investments 
placed in trust accounts. The only 
remuneration to the trust company 
is the very nominal fee which it 
charges for its services as discussed 
later on in this article. This very 
fact that all investments made for 
trusts are placed in these accounts 
at actual cost to the trust company 
should appeal very attractively to 
the man who may have suspected 
that the trust company could buy 
on a basis to show a profit to itself 
in placing securities or other invest- 
ments in trust accounts. 


This only suggests one of innumer- 
able benefits which accrue to the 
trust account from an investment 
standpoint. Setting aside again any 
advantage which the trust com- 
pany may have over the individual 
in making investments, there can 
be little doubt as to the better facil- 
ities of the trust company for keep- 
ing constant watch over all the con- 
ditions affecting investments after 
they are purchased and knowing 
when to change. Ask the average 
man to give you a prompt report on 
up-to-date, underlying conditions 
affecting all of the securities in his 
safe deposit box, or for that matter 
question him with regard to all of 
the facts which a bank wants to 
know about his real estate invest- 
ments and you will immediately see 
how inadequate are his sources of 
information or at best how spasmod- 
ic and intermittent his efforts to 
check up on this information. Vital- 
ly important as the original selec- 
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tion of investments is, it must al- 
ways be kept in mind that condi- 
tions are continually changing. In- 
Vestmments are mote static:=. Ihe 
property holder is never secure when 
off guard for any length of time. 


But the very machinery which a 
large trust company has set up for 
keeping constant check on all of the 
real estate holdings and investment 
securities of its trust accounts, 
places it in a position of strong ad- 
vantage over the individual in mak- 
ing original selections. And, bear- 
ing in mind that the man who 
creates a living trust may reserve 
full authority with regard to his 
investments, there would seem to 
be little question as to his benefiting 
from the information and _ invest- 
ment counsel which a strong trust 
company, with all of its sources of 
information, can give. 


Another point. No individual— 
officer or employee—of this trust 
company has any authority what- 
ever to invest a dollar of trust 
funds. This responsibility rests 
solely with the trust committee, 
which, im the case of) the Union 
Trust Company, consists of some 
of the ablest business men and 
attorneys in the community who 
meet regularly every week through- 
out the year with a group of senior 
officers of the bank, directly in touch 
with and responsible for the operat- 
ing work of the trust department, 
and consider in minutest detail the 
placing of all trust funds. 


Whether the investment prefer- 


‘ences of the individual are for real 


estate holdings, industrial securities 
or very conservative government is- 
sues, such a trust committee, backed 
up with all of the equipment of a 
highly organized trust department 
and strongly supported through in- 
timate relations with all of the 
activities of a great bank, can cer- 
tainly render valuable assistance to 
anyone in building up anestate and 
safeguarding it in the face of chang- 
ing conditions. 

{Sam esatished that this feature 
more than any other is responsible 
for the rapidly increasing number 
of prominent business men who have 
turned to this type of trust in work- 
ing out their own investment pro- 
gram. 


FourtH: By creating a living 
trust now and seeing exactly how it 


operates, a man can provide that 


the same arrangement shall con- 
tinue following his death for any 
lawful period which he may specify 
and with the income payable to 
anyone of his choice. 


This feature makes a very strong 
appeal. It affords ample. opportu- 
nity for becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the way the 
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in California, Florida or Europe has 
been marred by worry over personal 
investment matters, fear of neglect 
in some important development 
which may arise during such a pro- 
longed absence. There are many 
prominent Cleveland people who 
would not think of going South for 
the winter if they could not have 


trustee handles affairs and 
on the other hand it affords 
the trust company the op- 
portunity to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the 
personal preferences of the 
individual with respect to 
his property. 

Many men, anticipating 
the day when they will be 
gone. are quick to appreci- 
ate the advantage offered 
through a living trust ar- 
rangement for acquainting 
their wives thoroughly with 
the business-like and de- 
pendable operations of the 
trust company while they 
themselves are on hand. 
A woman who has become 
accustomed to receiving 
regular income from a trust 
company handling her hus- 
band’s affairs in trust dur- 
ing his lifetime will feel 
the utmost confidence and 
security in that same ar- 
rangement when her hus- 
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ed regularly, accounting accurately 
done and the best investment and 
business judgment brought to bear 
in its safeguarding. 


In case distribution of principal 
is made after the death of the creator 
of the trust there is a distribution 
charge of 1% of principal payable 
at the time of distribution. This, it 
may be added, is less than 
one-half the usual execu- 
tor’s fees for thesame duties 
of distribution. 

Whereas a decade or two 
ago trusts were employed 
largely by men of great 
wealth, today the man of 
more moderate means is 
becoming attracted to this 
same sound, business-like 
method of providing for 
his personal investment 
affairs and the future wel- 
fare of his family. Any 
fund, securities or real es- 
tate, amounting in princi- 
pal to $20,000 or more, 
offers the basis for a very 
satisfactory living trust ar- 
rangement. 

Professional men by 
hundreds, who have come 
to realize that their abili- 
ties lie in the fields of their 
chosen professions and not 
in the handling of their in- 
vestments, have found this 
type of trust ideally suited 


band is gone, and the man 
who has the opportunity 
to see how such an arrangement 
works while he is here will feel the 
greatest sense of security over the 
future of the arrangement. 

Then, too, there is *this\ further 
advantage—property left under a 
will must always go through probate 
at death, whereas property left 
under a living trust does not go 
through Probate Court at all, is not 
subject to the delays and formality 
incident to probate procedure and 
is not open to public record as is 
all other property in an estate left 
under a will or to pass under the 
law. 


Firru: A living trust appeals 
very strongly to the man or woman 
who wants to be free to travel during 
a part of the year. Many a sojourn 


the assurance with respect to the 
care fol theirs personal business 
affairs, which they now enjoy as a 
result of their living trusts. 


Wuat Is THE Cost? 


A word with regard to the cost of 
a living trust. There is a great deal 
of misconception on this point. As 
a matter of fact the cost is so small 
as to be almost inconsiderable. 
Rarely does it ever exceed 5% of 
the income. For instance, if $100,- 
O00 be left in trust and the income 
earned is $6,000 per year the entire 
cost would be $300 per year—little 
enough indeed when it is considered 
that an estate of $100,000 is efh- 
ciently and dependably managed, 
carefully watched, income distribut- 


totheirneeds. Women with 
property have found in it 
the same degree of satisfaction. But 
probably the most rapidly growing 
class of individuals to see and make 
use of the advantages of this modern 
form of corporate trusteeship con- 
sists of the practical type of success- 
ful business man who knows so well 
the hazards which beset investments 
and who is quick to accept any re- 
sponsible assistance available tohim. | 


Probably the chief reason why the 
living trust has made such a strong 
appeal to men of this type is simply 
that it puts within their reach a 
means of applying to their own per- 
sonal affairs the same financial 
safeguards and the same advantages 
of stable and permanent organiza- 
tion which mean so much to them 
in their business operations. 


If the term ‘‘Living Trust” has only a vague, intangible meaning to you, 
we sincerely urge you to read the foregoing explanation—for your own 
benefit and the protection of yourself and those you hold dear. 
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adio as a Business 
Stimulant 


Perhaps this will answer your 
question, “Is radio a fad or a 
substantial contribution to 
business progress 


OUR times a 

day “WJAX” 
broadcasts mar- 
ket quotations 
on iron and steel, 
live stock, liberty 
and other bonds, 
stocks, fruits. and veg- 
etables, dairy prod- 
ucts, hay, grain, flour, 
feed and the like. It 
also broadcasts a daily 
housewives’ market 
list which gives cur- 
Fent retail prices on 
foods, vegetables and 
dairy products. ~ 


On Tuesday and 
Thursday evening 
“WJAX” broadcasts 
the mammoth or- 
gan of the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium 
and other musical 
programs. But this 
is-purely inciden- 
tal and entirely be- 
side the real purpose 
of the Union Trust 
broadcasting station. 


The Union Trust 
Company installed its 
radio service because 
it felt that the broad- 
casting of financial 
news and market quo- 


service it performs. 
commercial 


Many of our friends have asked why The Union Trust Company is oper- 
ating a radio broadcasting station and what that station does—what practical 


uses and its purposes 


Each dot represents a section from which we have received from one to a thou- 
sand letters acknowledging the Radio Service of “WJ AX— 
The Union Trust Co., Cleveland” 


1] 


We are accordingly giving here a brief outline of the 
significance of our broadcasting station, which will explain its 


tations would 
prove a business 
stimulant to the 
entire surround- 
ing territory—a 
stimulant that 
would eventually re- 
sult in better and 
sounder business. 


Ine spite ofthe tre- 
mendous industrial 
development of this 
district, the farmers 
stilloperate ourlargest 
business. But, owing 
to physical limitations 
BUC as distances. 
roads and means of 
communication, farm- 
ers have been unable 
to be business men in 
the modern sense of 
the word. While the 
markets of the world 
have been managed 
by business men, the 
farmers supplying 
those markets have 
remained, to a large 
extent, simply—tfarm- 
Gfs. 

Yctritvismevicent 
that anything which 
Willestimuwlate the 
farmers—the men who 
run our basic business 
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50,000.00 
Available 


Available to Whom? 


To promoters of new and questionable business enter- 


prises? No. 


To some ambitious young man who may have married 
your daughter and is burning with enthusiasm to get in- 


to business? No. 


To your wife or family for their assured support and for 
whatever emergency may arise in the future? Yes, exactly. 


And to no one else. 


If you are carrying $50,000 of 
life insurance—or any other 
amount—and have not thought 
how it can be left available to 
your wife for her and your chil- 
dren—and yet be so protected that 
it will not be available to anyone 
else—we urgently suggest that you 
ask us to send you a specimen 
copy of our life insurance trust 
agreement, which meets that 
problem squarely. 


Under this agreement the life in- 
surance which you are now car- 
rying can be so protected that at 


your death the principal will be 
soundly invested and both the 
income and principal will be 
available as needed by your wife 
or family in such amounts as 
they may need under varying cir- 
cumstances, without risk of im- 
pairment either through the ap- 
peals of clever salesmen or well- 
intentioned friends or relatives. 


It is claimed that /more than 
90% of all life insurance left out- 
right to beneficiaries is dissipated 
within six years. 


Better take ten minutes to read over this in- 
surance trust agreement. Mailed on request. 


the JNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
The Oldest Trust Company in Ohio 
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This farmer is no longer at the mercy of the buyer 


—to adopt better business methods, 
will have a wholesome effect not 
only upon the farmers themselves 
but upon the entire economic fabric 
of the country. 


Many farmers, of course, live on 
paved roads, have telephones and 
automobiles and take newspapers. 
But, after all, a great majority still 
lead more or less of a backwoods 
life. There are thousands upon 
thousands of farmers’ homes located 
on dirt roads, with poor telephone 
service, inadequately served by any 
newspaper and practically cut off, 
especially during the winter months, 
from the business world. There is 
where radio steps in and begins the 
work of making a business man out 
of the backwoods farmer. 


In the old days a farmer who 
lived in a remote district, away 
from a paved road, miles from 
any village, never knew, before he 
went to market what price he ought 
to get for his produce. He con- 
sidered it largely a matter of luck. 
He was more or less at the mercy of 
the buyer. He could judge only in 
the most general way as to whether 
the commodities which he had for 


sale were “up” or ‘“‘down’”’ and 
whether the time was ripe for selling. 
Naturally, this difficulty did not 
tend to make him a good business 
man. He knew little about business 
methods. He bought and sold with- 
out forethought and without ac- 
quainting himself in advance with 
current prices. 


Now, this farmer—hundreds of 
y} 


Hon. Myron T. Herrick and J. R. Nutt 
officially launch “WJAX” into the air 
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he knows prices—thanks to radio 


him—has a radio receiving set in 
his shome.» Every day he learns 
from ‘““WJAX” the market quota- 
tions for that day on grain, flour, 
hay and various other market 
products. He also gets quotations 
on the things which he may have 
occasion to buy, such as fertilizer, 
seeds and the like. 


Topay when this farmer goes into 
town with things to sell, he knows 
in advance about what he ought to 
get for them, *He is no longer at 
the mercy, oi the buyers He vhas 
become a business man in his selling 
methods. 


Conversely, when he goes to buy 
feed at the mill he knows about 
what he ought to pay forit. He has 
become enough of a business man to 
insist upon buying at the right price. 


It makes no difference whether 
this man lives in the most remote 
section of his district, miles from a 
paved road and possibly even with- 
out telephone service. Radio sup- 
plies him with the daily information 
which makes it possible for him to 
use business methods in his farming 
operations. 


* 
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A glimpse into 


“the works” 


The UNION 


of the radio broadcasting station of 


The Union Trust Co. 


This description of what radio 
has done for the down-state farmer 
is) Mot ins the least theoretical: 
Hundreds of letters which pour 
into us from farmers every week 
testify to the extremely tangible 
benefits which these farmers are 
deriving from receiving market 
quotations and financial news 
broadcasted from the Union Trust 
Company. 


A farmer in Bellville, Ohio writes: 


“T wouldn’t know how to do without your 
daily market reports. I like and am most 
interested in the poultry, hay and grain 
markets, also live stock.” 


The Ashland County Farm Bureau 
writes from Ashland, Ohio: 


“We are making a wide use of the markets 
as received from your station. 

“The -livestock markets, Cleveland 
Hay and Grain, the poultry, butter and egg, 
also the Toledo Grain Close markets are in 
constant demand by a large number of in- 
dividual farmers in this territory who call 
into this office to receive them. 

“It is also through the use of these markets 
that we are able to keep the various farmer- 
owned elevators in touch with the daily 
markets.” 


A farmer from West Richfield, Ohio 
writes: 
“As we are in the garden business the 


prices on vegetables and fruits are a great 
help to us.” 


A farmer in Tiffin, Ohio writes: 
“We listen for you every day for livestock, 
market and weather reports. We look to 
you for our market quotations as we ship our 
own hogs, sheep and calves to Cleveland.” 


A farmer near Akron says: 


“T am gratified to inform you that I ap- 
preciate your daily market reports greatly as 
I am kept in constant touch with the vege- 
table markets in Cleveland and this has 
already saved me much money.” 


A ranchman from Chatham, Ontario 
says: 

“T hereby acknowledge a real benefit from 
listening to your stock market reports each 
morning at 9 a.m., especially the livestock 
and grain market reports wnich naturally 
interest me most, as I am situated on a ranch 
one mile north of Chatham, Ontario.” 


Thesesletterseare typical... Lhey. 
come from all parts of Ohio and 
nearby states and they would seem 
to be proof positive of the fact that 
radio, used as it is by the Union 
Trust Company, is stimulating the 
farmers in this territory to better 
business methods. 


The smerchants ain= thes smaller 
cities are using the radio just as 
extensively as the farmers. 


A merchant in Crestline,Ohio writes: 

“We have been receiving your daily reports 
for some time and appreciate them very 
much. 
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“A great many of our customers come into 
our store every morning to hear these re- 
ports.” 


A letter from Caledonia, Ohio reads: 


“T want to express my appreciation for the 
market service that is broadcasted from your 
station, especially the Cleveland livestock 
Market report which serves the members of 
the Marion County Live Stock Company, 
who are notified of the market trend by 
telephone.” 


A merchant in Ostrander, Ohio says: 


“T am making arrangements with 100 
friends to give them the markets that they 
are interested in, by phone.” 
An elevator company 
mora, Ohio writes: 

“We are receiving your daily market re- 
ports and particularly the Cleveland, Toledo 
and Chicago grain, hay and seed markets, 
and we trust you will continue to broadcast 
these markets.” 


in Meta- 


A merchant in Cadiz, Ohio says: 


“T wish to express my good will toward you 
people in regard to the ‘excellent radio broad- 
casting service you are giving us. I am 
interested in and benefited by the markets 
relative to fruits, vegetables, butter and 
eggs.” 

The following rather laconic mes- 
sage was received from an Akron 
cattle dealer: 


“T appreciate your daily stock market 
report as I am interested in live stocks, etc., 
and an intimate knowledge of live stock 
quotations has saved me money.” 


Many banks are installing radio 
receiving sets and posting daily 
market quotations as a service to 
their customers. 


“We have just installed a radio,” writes a 
bank in Mt. Sterling, Ohio, ‘‘primarily to 
get the market reports. We have for a 
number of years been getting this over the 
wire and were at the mercy of the sender in 
that we got a complete report only oc- 
casionally.” 


A bank in 
writes: 

“We depend upon your market reports 
and devote about forty minutes each morn- 
ing listening in and making a copy of U. S. 
Bond quotations, foreign exchange, live 
stock and so forth. Many farmers come in 
to listen to reports for themselves. Our 
radio service has brought us lots of business.” 


Ohio 


Jeffersonville, 


These letters give a rather strik- 
ing picture of the effect of radio 
upon the rural community. Farmer, 
merchant and banker—they are all 
getting down to cases as far as 
prices are concerned and doing 
business in a businesslike way. 


This cannot help but have a 
beneficial effect upon the entire 
territory served by Cleveland. In 
place of the old-fashioned, hap- 
hazard, easy-going methods of buy- 
ing and selling which formerly pre- 
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Business Conditions 


By C. L. Bradley 
Vice President, The Union Trust Co. 


Fes. 9, 1924 


| fe po not regard it as our function 
in these pages to give a detailed 
analysis of individual industries, but 
rather to sketch the “‘net”’ as we see 
it, thereby compressing the funda- 
mental message of an extremely 
complicated picture into relatively 

few words, while setting a rough 
chart or course for the period under 
discussion. 


Six or eight weeks ago, though 
there was a high degree of optimism 
regarding 1924, nevertheless a few 
more cautious souls tempered their 
optimism with a caution which, in 
some few instances, amounted 
almost to fear. 


But during the past few weeks, 
the situation has materially clarified 
—and at a pace, which while rapid, 
has sacrificed nothing by its speed 
of recovery from mid-winter quiet. 


The picture today is one of prac- 
tically unanimous optimism. Cer- 
tain industries, of course, owing to 
conditions latent within them, are 
not as yet feeling the full pressure 
of the growing pace, but, in the 
main, business now has its feet upon 
solid ground, and the first six months 
of 1924 give ample promise of 
prosperity. 

Every business period is char- 
acterized by some policy peculiar 


to tt. Sy lhe» present \period) is no 
exception. Wholesaler, retailer and 
ultimate consumer alike are buying 
for today only. This policy is 
well-nigh universal and in many 
Cases (if iS’ exaggerated to the 
extreme. Manufacturers in many 
lines report that business on their 
books at any single moment is 
insufficient to warrant material in- 
crease in production schedules, yet 
this moment-to-moment type of 
business continues to pour in by 
mail and telegraph at a uniformly 
high rate and with slowly swelling 
volume—though in small individ- 
ual units. 


Anticipatory orders seem to be a 
thing of the past. Even in industries 
accustomed to ordering weeks or 
months in advance, the same ultra 
cautious buying policy prevails, to 
a somewhat lesser degree perhaps, 
though with sufficient force to 
cause the manufacturer considerable 
perplexity, forcing him in turn to 
adopt the identical hand-to-mouth 
policy towards his sources of supply. 


This popular method of pur- 
chasing, peculiar to the present 
moment, puts a new type of strain 
upon productive facilities, for it 
throws the entire burden of fore- 
casting upon the producer and 
makes him—and not the wholesaler 
or retailer—bear the brunt of stor- 
age charges and inventory overhead, 
while at the same time it removes 
the reservoir or buffer of supply 


which is normally maintained against confidence may tend to increase 
any material increase in demand.: _ prices, for, should a considerable 
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This failure to maintain any 
“slack” between demand and im- 
mediately available supply would 
normally be a cause for concern, 
lest a sudden rush of demand should 
cause a stampede with a recurrence 
of 1920. But today there is a new 
type of buffer which operates to 
some extent to replace the lack ot 
stocks in the channels of distribu- 
tion. lsreter*to theliact 1hatiorders 
in the majority of industries are of 
sufficient volume to permit the 
manufacturer to maintain his oper- 
ating force at an efficient point, 
with a skeleton organization sufh- 
cient to render quick expansion 
possible. As a result, any con- 
siderable buying pressure could be 
taken care of with fair dispatch and 
would not reproduce the runaway 
condition of 1920 with its unnec- 
essary duplication of orders. 


This present condition of ex- 
tremely nice balance between pro- 
duction and demand is illustrated 
particularly in the steel industry, 
where the working force is organized 
and operating efficiently with re- 
serve capacity sufficient to give 
prompt attention to present day 
needs, yet with sufficient elasticity 
to care for an increase in business 
of considerable volume. 


‘heres seems sts Deramtencdency, 
however, upon the part of both 
wholesaler and retailer to place 
undue confidence in the ability of 
the manufacturer to produce quickly 
and economically, and this over- 


This diagram depicts the encouraging and significant fact that unfilled orders of the United States 


Steel Corporation have definitely turned upward. 
November. 


December brought a gain and all indications point to further recovery. 


Steel bookings steadily declined from March through 
They fell to a level nearly as low as that reached at the bottom of the 1921 depression. 


Expanded buying for railroad, 


automobile, building and miscellaneous needs has taken place 
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buying flurry develop, it might 
cause a mild “boom condition,” 
when the wholesaler and retailer 
discover that “immediate deliver- 
jess satera thing O1ethe) past. 

But this same nation-wide pur- 
chasing policy, coupled with an 
almost universally satisfactory 
amount of business, is likewise ex- 
erting a stabilizing effect on prices, 
which appear to be maintaining an 
unusual degree of equilibrium—all 
conditions considered—with no hys- 
terical fluctuations either upward 
or downward, although the ten- 
dency is for a strengthening—not 
necessarily an increase—almost all 
the way down the line. And this 
tendency will probably be empha- 


The UNION 


increases and 
become less 


if business 
‘immediate deliveries” 
universal. 

While the anticipated quietness 


sized 


of early January was realized, as 
indicated by the comparatively large 
number of idle freight cars of all 
sorts, business which developed in 
the latter part of January absorbed 
these idle cars and with few excep- 
tions all lines reported materially 
increased activity. Such expressions 

‘January was our best month 
since July,’ ““Che best month in 
three years,” ‘“‘November and De- 
cember registered a remarkable 
recovery and January’ equalled 
either of these months’—such ex- 
pressions multiplied in many indus- 


PURCHASING POWER 
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The broadening movement in iron and steel is reflected in the rise of January pig iron production. 
Total output for the month in the country was 3,017,444 ton<, compared with 2,912,519 tons in December. 
The daily average production was 97,337 tons, showing the first gain since last May. Of great signifi- 
cance, since the first of the year, 17 pig iron "furnaces have joined the active list. During January, 
pig iron production in Cleveland declined slightly, due to repairs under way on 
one important blast furnace 
Per Cent Per ent 


| 


Average For 


At the beginning of 1924 the purchasing power of farm products was 73 per cent of the 1913 average. 


This was the highest for any New Year in four years. 
months before. Since 1921 the gap between prices for 
rowed greatly. 


Farm prices in December were only 4 per cent under the general index. 


It was an increase of nearly 8 per cent over 12 
farm products and general commodities has nar- 
The spread was 


still further closed in January with sharp advances for corn and wheat 
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tries indicate that business as a 
whole is entering the new year with 
confidence but with caution as 
evidenced by the purchasing policies 
spoken of above. 

Even the oil industry is feeling 
betterang the: price 13 stiffening. 

The coal industry reports increas- 
ing production and a_ steadying 
price. 

The automobile industry is pre- 
paring for another big year. 

The varnish industry—an excel- 
lent index of general manufacturing 
—reports an excellent outlook, with 
manufacturers of varied materials 
ordering heavily, though cautiously. 

With few, if any exceptions, the 
tendency of every industry is in the 


Thousands 
of Car 


FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 


Loadings 
ited States 


Freight movements in the country dropped 
sharply early in January, but soon recovered. 
During the first three weeks of the month, car 
loadings were less than 11% per cent below the 
same period of 1923, when industry was 
actively expanding 


Per Cent 
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Cash Ratio 
Federal Reserve System 


Per Cent 


During January the ratio of cash to note and 

deposit liabilities of the federal reserve system 

increased from 73.8 per cent to 81.3 per cent. 

Banking reserves increased more rapidly than 

the normal expectancy for the season. Huge 
gold imports are largely responsible 


right direction. 
which characterized the latter part 
of 1923, has straightened out and 
apparently indicates a steady flow of 


The pulsing curve, 


purchasing power. Uncertainty has 
given way to certainty and, barring 
unforeseen conditions, we feel that 
the next few months should be a 
period of intense activity with 
almost universal employment, yet 
with sufficient natural economic 
brakes upon the situation to pre- 
clude the possibility of stampede. 

Confidence, even in lines tem- 
porarily depressed, is increasing. 
The more optimistic are discounting 
election uncertainty and are proph- 
esying good business throughout the 
entire year. While at this moment 


Thousands 


of_ Cars 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


(Monthly) 


we would hardly care to become 
party to this rather far-flung proph- 
ecy, there can be no question but 
that, with credit resources ample for 
practically any contingency, with 
tax reduction in sight—if the public 
will forcibly express its desires— 
with prospects for the building 
industry and for the farmer increas- 
ing with every week, with wages, 
savings and purchasing power at 
high peak and additional railroad 
purchases in sight—particularly for 
track and roadbed improvement— 
there is sound reason for optimism 
extended over a comparatively long 
period. 
Europe; Of course; -is still ins a 
However, it seems 


state of turmoil. 
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Passenger ¢ Cars, 


January motor shows, 
sales and output. 
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displaying many improvements and refinements, have stimulated automobile 
Although 1923 production of 4,014,000 passenger cars and trucks gained 50 per 


cent over 1922, a number of major producers are planning increased schedules for 1924. Production 
programs for tzvo companies alone, call for nearly as many cars as the entire industry made in 1923. 
Output has been mounting steadily since the first of the year and January’ srecord exceeded 
December and January one year ago 


Per Cent 
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Next to Detroit, it costs more to live in Cleveland than in any of the 19 leading cities in the country 
for which comparative living cost data have been compiled by the bureau of labor statistics. Living 
costs in Cleveland are 79.6 per cent over 1914. This is more than 8 per ce nt higher than the average for 


the entire country. 


land food costs are slightly below the country’s average. 


However, it is 6 per cent below the Detroit figure of 84.7 per cent above 1914. Cleve- 


Rents, clothing, fuel, light and 


other items are much higher 
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to the writer that this country will 
be nearly self-sustaining for some 
time to come, although by no means 
do I belittle the necessity of an 
early adjustment of European con- 
ditions, since obviously some degree 
of European stabilization is essential 
if we are to strengthen and broaden 
the foundations of our domestic 
prosperity and insure an increasing 
elasticity for our markets. 

The complaint of narrowing prof- 
its is founded on ample fact. Weare 
unquestionably entering a period of 
extremely intense competition with 
its inevitable companion—close prof- 
its. bhescday.o1) the salesman, as 
contrasted with the production man, 
is again upon us, and at this time 
we cannot accent too strongly the 
necessity of painstaking sales as well 
as purchasing guidance. Condi- 
tions of the next few months will 
demand the utmost experience and 
skill in both departments. While 
the manufacturing department will 
be called upon to maintain an 
efficient production schedule—with- 
out piling up an unprofitable inven- 
tory of either raw or finished ma- 
terials—the burden of prosperity 
seems likely to be in the lap of the 
sales department. 

In short, that period toward 
which we have all been looking for 
several months, that period of com- 
parative stability, normalcy and 
equilibrium seems to have arrived. 
It is an opportunity which should be 
accepted with aggressiveness, though 
with an eye constantly on the future 
in a spirit of conservative optimism. 
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Although the wholesale commodity price level 

averaged 3.3 higher in 1923 than in 1922, bank 

clearings for the year’ gained 5.2 per cent. Clear- 

ings outside of New York City gained 14.4 per 

cent, reflecting an important gain in the physical 
volume of trade 
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English Business Conditions 


By Barclay’s Bank Limited 
London, England 
January 17, 1924 


URING thes past smonth =the 

Christmas holidays and the 
uncertainties of the domestic polit- 
ical situation have somewhat re- 
stricted business activity, while the 
continued decline in the value of 
sterling has also been an adverse 
factor. 


Reports from the provincial cen- 
ters, however, continue to be mod- 
erately optimistic, and the large 
expenditure being undertaken by 
the Railway companies is having an 
appreciable effect, especially in the 
heavy industries. 


Coal output continues at a high 
level, while the production for the 
whole of 1923 showed an increase 
on that of the previous year and 
was not much below the record 


yearor 1913, 


At the commencement of the cur- 
rent year, there was a slight ten- 
dency for coal prices to ease but 
more recently there has been some 
tendency towards firmer conditions. 
In South Wales, trouble has arisen 
in connection with the working of 
the three-shift system at the docks 
and some congestion is occurring, 
while output in the Ruhr continues 
to improve and a reduction in the 
Continental demand for coal is not 
unlikely. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the ballot of the coal miners 
in this country in favor of terminat- 
ing the existing wage agreement has 
induced a certain amount of spec- 
ulative purchasing as a precaution 
in anticipation of the possibility 
of a stoppage. 


Coat Propuction IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Tons 
1913. ecn e ee 287,000,000 
19205 eee eee eee 229,000,000 
1921 Satna eh: ae oe 163,000,000 
1920 Pee Se renee ee eee 251,000,000 
1923 (approximately). 258,000,000 
Week ended Diapee 1923: 
List 3) he ee et a eee 5,719,200 
Stilt, Pence eee ee eee 5,728,800 
LS thi aoe ates e va Aner eee eee 5,956,000 
DYE Ke RC a Bhs ES 5,886,000 
20 thy - Duden te cea forte eee ee 3,352,800 
In the iron and steel market, 


greater activity is again reported 
and more plant is being put into 
operation. Overseas demand is 
slightly better, while railway orders 
are reflected in some increase in 
activity. The’ production of pig 
iron in December showed a moderate 


increase over that of the previous 
month and although the output of 
steel ingots and castings was appre- 
ciably lower, the figure was still 
above the monthly average of 1913: 


The December output brings the 
production of pig iron for 1923 to 
7,438,500 tons and of steel ingots 
and castings to 8,488,900 tons, com- 
pared with 4,902,300 tons and 
5,880,600 tons respectively in 1922, 
and 10,260,300 tons and 7,663,876 
tons in 1913. 


Reports from the shipbuilding 
industry are also more encouraging. 


The Returns for the quarter ended 
December 3lst, show that the ton- 
nage under construction in Great 
Britain and Ireland—1,395,181 tons 
—is about 124,000 tons more than 
at the end of September, but there 
is still a decrease of about 73,000 tons 
as compared with twelve months 


© 
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1913 
£768,734,739 
525,253,095 


Imports 
Exports (British)... .. 


Exports (Foreign and 
Colonial) 
Notalylixmonicess sere 


109,566,731 
634,820,326 


A considerable increase is shown 
in the tonnage commenced during 
the quarter, namely: 244,506 tons, 
as compared with 111,860 tons dur- 
ing the third quarter of the year. 
The tonnage launched during the 
quarter ended September 30th 
amounted to only 66,474 tons, where- 
as the total for the [past quarter 
reached 114,583 tons. 


The cotton trade has been con- 
siderably. alléctcam bys thes Violent 
fluctuations which have recently 
occurred in the price of raw cotton. 
A better inquiry for piece goods is 
reported but in most cases few orders 
result although the Indian trade 
position continues to show improve- 
ment and a moderate amount of 
buying on Indian account has been 
in evidence. In the home trade 
buyers are adopting a somewhat 
hesitant tone and there seems little 
disposition in this industry for 
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1921 
£1,085,500,061 
703,399,542 


106,919,306 
$10,318,848 


orders to be placed on a large scale. 


The dominating factor in? the 
woolen trade continues to be the 
upward movement in the price of 
raw material. Quotations for tops 
have been advanced but some 
difficulty is experienced in securing 
the higher figures and there has. 
been a tendency for business to be 
restricted in consequence. ‘The 
order books of spinners, however, 
are stated to be better filled and 
cloth prices are tending upwards. 
Although buyers are still somewhat 
hesitant, many are beginning to 
realize that there is little to gain by 
waiting and there is, therefore, an 
increasing tendency to place forward 
orders more freely. 


The Board of Trade Returns for 
December show that imports amount 
to £109,189,790, Exports (British) 
to £64,115,189, Exports (Foreign 
and Colonial) to £10,396,732 and 
Total Exports to £74,511,921. 


The figures for the year in com- 
parison with 1921, 1922) and? 193i 


are as follows: 


1922 1923 
£1,003,098,899 £1,098,015,585 
719,507,410 767,328,656 


103,694,670 
823,202,080 


118,572,694 
885,901,350 


The adverse balance of trade for 
the past year amounts to about £212 
millions but it was estimated by the 
Board of Trade in, 1922 that-oun 
invisible exports, after allowing for 
a payment of £25 millions to the 
United States in respect of our debt 
to that country, totalled about 
£325 millions. The invisible ex- 
ports for 1923 will probably not 
have been less than in the previous 
year and on’ this basis the net 
balance in favor of this country for 
1923 amounts to a little over £100 
millions. 


The increase in imports during 
December is mainly due to increased 
arrivals of raw materials and as 
these commodities form the basis 
of our industrial activity the increase 
may be taken as reflecting the more 
favorable outlook which industrial- 
ists are now taking of future trade 
possibilities. 


From a ude iD seh Bill to a Million 


and a Half Business in Ten Years 


Being a romance of one Cleveland industry 


f | ‘EN years ago, ina darkill- 
smelling brick cubbyhole 


inthe rear of asmall varnish factory, 
a young man stirred a bubbling 
mixture of linseed oil and rosin. 
When the mixture reached 450°, he 
raked the fire from beneath the 
kettle and turned his attention to 
five empty linseed oil barrels. First 
he painted the heads white, obliter- 
ating all trace of the linseed oil 
markings. Then on the head of 
each, he marked ‘“‘Werner G. Smith, 
Cleveland. LINOIL, for cores.” 


Five barrels of Linoil! More than 
half of his total capital of $36 was 
tied up in stock and obligations out 
for three times his, capital! But 
there remained, as he found when 
he changed from his oily overalls 
into street clothes, $14.68. Sufh- 
cient for a trip to Detroit! 


So with $14.68, Werner G. Smith 
ie oP ooesere OUUn 1Ob Detroit 10 
introduce his new product to found- 
rymena )Whent he) returied’ to 
Cleveland, three days later, jhe 
brought with him orders for all of 
those five barrels of core oil, with 
assurances of larger orders should 
the product meet requirements. 


To most people the term “core 
oil’ means nothing. But if you 
happen to be familiar with the 


which was built on sand of two kinds 


By Mitprep Ockert WAuGH 


foundry business you know core oil 
is a vital factor in that industry. 


A “‘core”’ makes the hollow space 
inside of a casting. These cores are 
made of silica sand mixed with core 


The so-called “romances” of mod- 
ern business of which we read perpet- 
ually are almost always off yonder— 
never near at home. In cynical mo- 
ments we are 


inclined to wonder 
vaguely if all the romance in business 


is not in the mind of the romancer. 
But here is one romance for whose 
authenticity we will vouch and its 
address is Cleveland, Ohio. It is a 
romance of youth and sand—with a 
little core oil added to give it body. 


oil. The mixture is itself molded 
into .the desired shape! in “a/“core 
box,” placed in a large oven and 
baked for several hours at a high 
temperature. When taken from the 
oven the cores are hard and can be 
handled freely and placed in the 
desired positions in the casting 
molds. 


When one considers the number ° 


of automobiles in use today and 
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that the motors for these ve- 
hicles are all cast and require 
extensive coring—some, indeed, re- 
quiring upward of 100 cores to a 
casting, and when one remembers 
that automobile work is only a part 
of the foundry work requiring cores, 
some idea of the extent of the use of 
cores and core-making materials in 
foundries may be had. Many ofthe 
larger foundries use 1,000 gallons of 
core oil) a day. 


Mr. Smith had been somewhat 
acquainted with the foundry trade 
before he started making core oil. 
During his vears at Western Re- 
serve University, he had sold ccre 
sand and the advisability of per- 
fecting and standardizing a core oil 
was suggested to him. 

Success of “Smith’s new oil’ 
seemed assured at the outset and 
soon reorders and new orders were 
coming in in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Very soon the old varnish 
kettle became out of the question 
and the question of financing the 
rapidly growing business became a 
serious problem. Foundrymen were 
accustomed to take 30 and 60 days 
on their bills, but linseed oil must 
be bought for spot cash. 

“Incorporate,” was the advice. 

Accordingly, in 1913, The Werner 
G. Smith Company was incorporat- 
ed for $10,000. With the books 
showing the steady increase in 
sales no difficulty was experienced 
in selling the stock among Mr. 
Smith’s friends both in and outside 
of the foundry business. A modest 
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“Ten years ago in the rear of a 
small varnish factory—” 


Werner G. Smith, 
and a glimpse of 
the outgrowth of 
ten years. 


wooden warehouse, a small brick 
kettle house and a 12 x 14 office 
were put up at Hird St. and the 
Nickel Plate Railroad. 

Mr. Smith secured as vice-presi- 
dent a salesman thoroughly familiar 
with the foundry trade in New 
York, Michigan, Ohio and adjacent 
states; he instituted a consistent, 
effective advertising policy, and 
soon carload shipments of “‘Linoil”’ 
were a daily occurrence. 

The new company continued a 
steady record of expansion. Kettle- 
house and warehouse were enlarged, 
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new equipment added; new sales- 
men were put on and sales offices 
opened in other cities. 


Today, The Werner® Go smith 


Company is incorporated for 


$1,500,000, and does an annual 
business in excess of its capitaliza- 
tion. It occupies a new and com- 
pletely equipped factory and office 
building on West 110th street. Its 
manufacturing capacity is 400,000 
gallons of core oila day. The main 
warehouse building contains 12 
tanks with a storage capacity of 
20,000 gallons each. In addition 
to this there is outside storage 
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capacity for an additional 400,000 
gallons. 

The company owns its own line 
of tank cars, which can be loaded 
and unloaded on the company’s 
switch into or from any of the 
storage tanks, or can be loaded 
direct from the 25,000-gallon cook- 
ing kettles, merely by the setting of 
an automatic meter and the starting 
of an electric motor—which only 
goes to show that the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow may be wait- 
ing close to home—may even be dis- 
guised as an old ill-smelling kettle 
in the back of a varnish shop. 


Millions Millions 
of Tons 


COAL PRODUCTION 


(Bituminous, Monthly) 
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Agriculture Is Fundamental! 


(Continued from page 4) 


for a time from $1.10 to approxi- 
mately $1, the slump meant, for the 
farmers of the nation as a whole a 
loss of only six-tenths of one per cent 
of their income—not enough to 
effect business as a whole. 


While it is true that a decreased 
income from any one farm product 
such as wheat is a serious blow to 
the farmers who are depending on 
this one crop for their major income, 
we should keep in mind when con- 
sidering agriculture as a whole that 
a slump in any one product does not 
materially impair agricultural pur- 
chasing power as a whole. 


Now when does the farmer receive 
his income? l had a man say to me 
last summer, “There is no use talk- 
ing about the farmer now. Me 
hasn’t the money.” I said, “Why 
hasn't her” “He+spent it last 
October and November.” ‘How 
did he happen to spend it then?” 
“That is when he received it.” 


And this was a big business man. 
I wouldn’t refer to it here except 
that you may be able to set some- 
body else right, because the idea that 
the farmer gets his income in the fall 
is quite prevalent. I said to this 
friend, ‘Well, the farmers of this 


country received for dairy prod- 
ucts in 1922 over $2,000,000,000. 
This is a lot of money, more than 
the total value of the corn crop. 
And if he sold all his milk in October, 
it is going to be sour along next 


Fourth of July.” He didn’t sell 1 
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If you are party to the popular conception that the farmer has money with which 
to buy only at certain seasons, read this explanation of farming and be disillusioned 


then. He sells it every week. And 
the business man said, ““How about 
the corm!” 

He doesn’t sell much corn. 

He doesn’t literally. What he 
sells are hogs and cattle, and they 
are fed on ‘the corn in the winter 
and sold as fat cattle and hogs 
throughout the winter and spring. 
This isn’t fall money. He doesn’t 
get his wool just as winter is coming 
on either; the wool is a spring clip. 
He sells poultry and eggs to the 
amount of one thousand million 
dollars and this comes in a steady 
stream of income throughout the 


year—if anything, more in the 
spring and summer than _ other 
seasons. 

Cuart No. 4 shows the average 


monthly percentages of the farm- 
er’s yearly income. It doesn’t run 
way up at one time and way down 
at another. .For the country as a 
whole, in January, he received 8.5 
per cent of his year’s income, in 
February, 0.9 per cent in. March, 
7.4 per cent, and so on throughout 
the year. “An “exact average dis- 
tribution of income would be 8.3 
per cent each month which is not 
very different from his actual expe- 
rience. The most even distribu- 
tion of income for any group of 
states is found in the “‘Heart”’ States 


group, which records no month with 
but little less than 7 per cent and no 
month with over 10 per cent. The 
farmer is getting his money the year 
‘round to secure those necessities 
which are demanded every day as he 
goes along. One is selling corn, 
another is selling wheat, one is in 
the dairy business, and another is 
raising sheep. But altogether, this 
volume of money is steadily coming 
in and having its effect on business 
right along. 

Another important feature that 
business men should consider is the 
farmer as a buyer under any and all 
conditions. 


Some men say, “Oh, well, if the 
farmer is depressed we had better 
not go after his business,”’ putting all 
the emphases upon whether to go 
after farm business or city business. 
My judgment is those who cut the 
effort to sell farmers and increase 
effort in the cities at such times are 
going contrary to sound action. 


There are six and one-half million 
farms in the United States, each one 
in reality a small factory. Altogether 
they are going to spend ten, twelve 
or fourteen billion dollars a year just 
to keep going, no matter whether 
they make money or not, no matter 
whether they have a surplus or not. 
Of these farms, tens of thousands 
will need, for instance, a chicken 
yard, just a chicken yard but to 
build it they will need some woven 
wire, they will need some nails, some 
paint and lumber. Altogether, it 
will cost, say, $50.00. Well, an 
order for even 100,000 chicken yards 
at $50.00 makes a nice order; and 
100,000 is but one-half of one per 
cent of the possibilities. Some of 
these farmers will need a little strip 
of, wire here and there, and then a 
lot of roofs will leak on barns and 
houses, and they will need some new 
window glass, and they will need 
some new shoes and hats and coats. 
Throughout the whole year, they 
need large quantities of food-stuff, 
breakfast foods, flour, soap, and 
canned fruits and supplies of all 
kinds. Where vare releven million 
men, as many women, and twenty 
million children on these farms and 
they all buy or have things bought 
for them. 


A few years before the war, we 
took a group of Eastern advertising 
men out West to show them the 
farmer, and to show them the terri- 
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tory. Several of them had never 
before made a trip west of Buffalo, 
but were, nevertheless, handling 
sales effort for very large concerns. 
It happened that one of their 
number was interested in selling 
clothing and we asked him why he 
didn’t make an effort for the farm- 
ers business) = liessaid: tiem armier 
would not buy as expensive clothing 
as his household. We asked him 
the price. Seventeen dollars, no 
more or no less. Well, he went into 
a clothing store out West and he 
asked the retailer, “Why don’t you 
handle our clothing?” The retailer 
said, “Because it is too cheap. The 
farmers won’t buy your line.” This 
is the honest truth, and the advertis- 
ing manager for the clothing con- 
cern said, ‘‘Oh, our line is too cheap, 
is it? Let’s see some of this high- 
priced: stuii,ot yours.) ) hen he 
looked over the counters at the suits 
marked $25, 435, and $45 and he 
thought the stage had been set for 
him, for he said, ‘“‘Let’s see whether 
these suits are marked right; let’s 
see the wholesale bills,’ and he 
found they had been marked right. 

Another gentleman on the trip 
went into one of the stores. We 
said to him, ‘‘Ask for anything you 
want, phonographs, hair nets, tooth 
paste, toilet powder, etc.,” and he 
asked for a dozen or fifteen different 
articles, and they were all there. 
Then he said, jokingly, ‘“Give me a 
dozen subway tickets,” and that was 
practically the only thing that he 
couldn’t find in that country store 
in a fair-sized Iowa town. 

And are they buying, these people 
with this $14,000,000,000 who have 
to have new equipment and food 
and clothing and hundreds of differ- 
ent lines of merchandise? Well, they 
have bought the major portion of all 
the automobiles. The average 
farmer has more machinery, so far 
as the product he turns out and the 
length ofie of the machines are 
concerned, than the average man in 
the city, very much more in pro- 
portion. He has $3,600,000,000 
invested in machinery, and if the 
life of it is ten years, then he must 
pay $360,000,000 a year for renew- 
als on his machinery alone. 

He has $11,000,000,000 invested 
in farm buildings, and if they last 
forty years, he has to put more than 
$250,000,000 a year in building just 
for replacements, to say nothing of 
money spent for additional buildings. 
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Of the six and one-half million 
farmsmein thes United Wotates musi 


hundred forty-four thousand of 
these farm houses have running 
water, and that is only ten per cent. 
There are nine times as many yet 
to serve. There are 453,000 that 
have gas or electricity in their 
houses. That is only seven per cent. 
There are ninety-three per cent yet 
as a market. There are 132,000 
motor trucks, and 229,000 tractors— 
two per cent and three per cent. 
There is fifty times as big a market 
as has yet been served. There is the 
market for carpets and pianos and 
clothing and other things. But what 
does the average manufacturer and 
his sales manager know about this 
field? In that group of advertising 
men who were taken out to Iowa a 
few years ago to give them a close- 
up view of the farms of the West, 
was one who wanted to see an incu- 
bator. He was taken to the cellar to 
see an incubator, and he saw a hot 
air furnace at the bottom of the 
cellar steps. He said, “By gosh, 
she’s a big old hen, isn’t she?” And 
he thought he knew the farmers and 
the field that they represent. 


I was asked recently to address the 
sales organization of a large concern. 
The subject assigned to me was, 
“How to Talk to the Farmer and 
the Possibilities of the Farm Mar- 
ket.”” I asked how many of those 
present had been farmers. Out of 
the sixty men present, forty-five 
had been farmers or had lived on a 
farm. ‘Then I asked how many of 
the others had a father or mother or 
sister or relative on a farm and every 
hand went up. I asked, “Why don’t 
you talk to the farmer just as you 
would like to be talked to, he is your 
kind. Many of you think you have 
to address this farmer in some other 
way, in some other language. Just 
talk to him as vou do in the letters 
you write back home.” 


‘The farmers have the same tastes, 
so far as their comforts and their 
families’ comforts, their hopes and 
their culture are concerned, that 
you have. They demand the modern 
conveniences. It is not a matter so 
much of selling an up-to-date farmer 
as it is being in an attitude to receive 
his order. They don’t spend their 
money so promptly as some. They 
want areason why. They won’t buy 
a piano with a lot of carving on it for 
the neighbors to look at, neither will 
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they buy a string of books to put on 
the shelf, as you and I often do— 
just because it is the proper thing to 
have a library. They buy books to 
read. 


The farm market certainly offers 
a great opportunity which some 
appreciate and others will no doubt 
give attention to when they come to 
understand it. 


If what I have said is sound—that 
in the first place, the opportunity to 
go into business is dependent upon 
the number of acres of cultivated 
land, and that conditions of city 
business are only reflections of what 
has happened on all these farms in 
the United States, because of the 
influence of this farmer’s dollar 
which comes to town and is traded 
five or six or seven times—as well as 
his own importance as a purchaser 
of your products—what is there that 
You and I can do in behalf of agri- 
culture? 


Because he is such an important 
[scconeing@thes nation, you and. 1 
should take an active, earnest inter- 
est in seeing that he gets a square 
deal, and if there is too much of a 
load on him because of the methods 
of doing business in this country 
today, see that some of that load is 
removed. 


It is the service in behalf of the 
country, and yet I wonder how 
many of us have taken any interest 
in many matters that could be men- 
tioned, such as, for example, tax- 
free bonds. We have a Farm Loan 
Act under which bonds are sold by 
the government to get money to 
loan to the farmers of this country 
on thirty years’ time without com- 
mission for renewals, without new 
abstracts. These bonds are tax- 
free, but an effort has been made to 
get that particular feature revised 
so that the bonds would not be tax 
free. So long as municipals are tax- 
free, why not farm loan bonds? I 
wonder how many of us have helped 
the farmer any in his fight. How 
many of us have spoken to our 
congressman or asked our daily 
paper to run an editorial in behalf 
of the farmer and agriculture? 


I took a clipping from the paper 
the other day which referred to the 
dipping vats in the south, where the 
farmers dip cattle to rid them of the 
tick. Does that mean anything to 
you? Well, one cattle tick in Feb- 
ruary means 12,000 in June and 


12,000,000 in September. A cow 
can cope with one tick in January or 
February. Then, it is one cow and 
one tick; but in September, it 1s 
12,000,000 ticks and no cow. That 
cattle owner doesn’t come to the 
market, and his money does not cir- 
culate and make business for your 
customers. And so you and I are 
vitally interested in what they are 
doing down there to kill the tick, 
and we must help them if they are 
going to make the most progress 
possible in the struggle. 


We lose $200,000,000 a year in the 
south through the destruction 
wrought by the boll weevil. That 
money might just as well come to 
this city or any other city for gro- 
ceries, for furniture and carpets and 
phonographs and trucks and tires 
and everything else that goes to 
give us our American standard of 
living. But you can’t spend $200,- 
000,000 that you don’t possess. 


In the northwest is the wheat 
problem. Does it mean anything 
to you, that we have lost as many as 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat in a 
single year on account of the wheat 
smut? It seems to me that it does. 
It has been found that the fungus 
growth that causes that disease in 
wheat couldn’t live if there were no 
barberry bushes. Where there is 
such a bush there the wheat smut is 
prevalent; but where the winter 
home of the fungus has been 
removed by the uprooting of the 
barberry bush, the situation has 


been met. This eventually means 
money to the city business man. 


Tue appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that affects 
this underlying factor of your busi- 
ness, agriculture, is one-fourth of 
one per cent of the total government 
appropriations, and that is all. I 
urged that the appropriation be 
increased to the amount of the differ- 
ence between one-fourth of one per 
cent and one-third of one per cent, 
ands -couldn t.getit.e Phe) difier- 
ence between one-fourth and one- 
third is not great but the polt- 
ticians would not grant it, because, 
they say, ‘““We would be criticized 
by the tax-payers.” It is time tax- 
payers interested themselves in how 
the tax money is spent. 


Now these are a few examples of 
some of the national activities which 
we might take an interest in sup- 
porting. And then, too, in every 
state in the country there is an 
earnest group working toward the 
ultimate improvement of condi- 
tions as they exist today. These 
men are putting on campaigns for 
better breeding sires. Does that 
mean anything to you? They have 
cow testing associations. ‘The atti- 
tude of the farmer is that his cows 
are good, that they do not need test- 
ing. And then he will join a cow 
testing association because some- 
body has urged him to do so. At 
the end of thirty days, he finds that 
he has a number of cows that are not 
producing enough butter-fat to pay 
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We have lost two hundred million bushels of wheat in a single year through 
the wheat smut. This eventually means money to Business 
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their feed bills. He tests them out 
for another month, and then makes 
up his mind to sell those particular 
cows for beef; he does so, and puts 
in their places cows that will pay 
him a profit. ‘This is accomplished 
through cow testing. But you have 
to demonstrate its advantages. 
Somebody has to encourage it. 


There are 600,000 farm boys and 
girls who belong to farm boys’ and 
girls’ clubs throughout the country. 
They are studying feeding, breed- 
ing, dairying, cooking, canning, 
bread making; every activity that 
tends to their being better farmers, 
better parents and better citizens 
—a wonderfully potential market. 


There is a group of men, who 
appreciating the importance of this 
work, have organized a National 
Boys’ and Girls’ Committee in an 
effort to promote this work, offering 
prizes to be given as rewards at 
county, state, and national fairs and 
shows. 


Have you taken an interest in this 
work? It is very much worth while 
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from many standpoints. Altogether, 
there are many places where those 
who are really interested in agricul- 
ture can do effective service. 


You are just as much interested in 
agriculture, just as much interested 
in this situation as the farmers in 
Pennsylvania or out in Iowa or down 
in Texas are, and more so, because 
the farmer gets the income first and 
the prosperity of business is, in most 
cases, really second-handed. 


Why shouldn’t we take an interest 
in railroad freight rates and in tax- 
ation? ‘The farmer does not come in 
contact with the publisher and the 
editor of the large daily papers, the 
large magazines and many other 
papers as you do. These publishers 
do not come in contact with the 
farmer’s problems. You could help 
by saying to them, “‘Why don’t you 
help this farmer out; why don’t vou 
fight his battles?” 


In many cases his battles are not 
fought, and his) battles, as [see it, 
are our battles. 
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Can’t we take a little more inter- 
est in agriculture and the farmer, 
and see that he gets a little squarer 
deal? 


The important thing, as I see it, 
is not that we should merely say, 
“We are the friends of the farmer,” 
but that we should say, “We are 
going to help the farmer in some 
way, and then do so. We should 
recognize that such activity on our 
part is really a sort of enlightened 
selfishness, that in doing this we 
shall be rendering the nation and 
ourselves a real service. It will mean 
satisfied homes in the country and 
in the cities, it will mean a solid 
foundation under this nation, with 
no bolshevism, no anarchists, and 
no radicals. 


We are doing our local commu- 
nities a service in promoting more 
prosperous conditions, we are build- 
ing up our own businesses through 
attention to agriculture, and are put- 
ting an enduring foundation under 
this government of ours. 


Radio as a Business Stimulant 


vailed in rural communities, we will 
come more and more to find the 
standardized, fixed methods of buy- 
ing and selling which prevail in 
industrial centers. 


The farmer will know, before he 
goes to market, what he ought to 
get for his products and what to 
pay for the things he wants to buy. 


Millions 
of Dollars 


(Continued from page 14) 


The local merchants will begin to 
realize that the farmer is a business 
man and must be dealt with in a 
businesslike way. 


The banks, having installed re- 
ceiving sets, will do their share to 
help merchants and farmers get 
together upon a basis of standard 
price and adopt big town methods 


Millions 
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of Dollars 


of doing business. The cumulative 
effect is bound to be a stimulus 
upon the business of the entire 
section. 


Such is the service of “WJAX, 
the Union Trust Co., Cleveland) 
Ohio”—sometimes known from 
Nova Scotia to the Caribbean as 
‘The Wave from Lake Erie.”’ 


The excess of exports over imports of 
$375,048,000 in 1923 was the smallest 
favorable American balance of trade 
since 1914. During the year exports of 
$4,164,831,000 gained eight per cent 
over 1922, while imports amounting to 
$3,788 ,882,000 increased twenty-one per 
cent. Exports increased to all parts of 
the globe except to Europe, which took 
seven per cent less of American goods than 
in 1922. Our imports from Europe, 
however, increased twenty-four per cent. 
December exports gained, largely because 

of heavy cotton shipments. 
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HAT thing we call the “Spirit of an Organ- 
ization” often finds its best vehicle of expression 
in the inarticulate materials which constitute 
its Home—in steel and stone, bronze, brass, 
marble and mosaic. 


In this, the May number of “Trade Winds,” 
we have departed somewhat from the usual 
in an attempt to picture the Spirit of Our 
Organization. 


It is our hope that you will accept these few vistas, 
prepared under the personal direction of Mr. Carle 
Semon, as symbolic of both the Spirit and the Ideal 
of The Union Trust of Cleveland. 


To the service of this district, to the Greater Cleve- 
land of Tomorrow and to those sturdy Frontiers- 
men of Yesterday, who made this great bank building 
and the Service for which it stands a possibility, 
this little volume and the building which it pictures 
are affectionately dedicated. 
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“They dreamt not of a perishable 
home, who thus could build’’ 


—W orDSWORTH 


wine showing the Chester 
Avenue Lobby of The Union 
irust-Company,. Cleveland. 
Right: Another view of the same 
lobby from the Rotunda. Left: 
Owing to the immense scope of 
the new banking home of The 
Union Trust Company, it is im- 
possible to obtain a view of the 
exterior which gives an adequate 
estimate of its immensity. This 
photograph shows the Ninth- 
Chester Avenue facade. 
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“Ah, to build, to build! 
That ts the noblest of all arts” 


—LONGFELLOW 


GLIMPSE of the Rotunda where 
the Chester Avenue and Euclid 
Avenue lobbies of The Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, join 
to form the largest banking lobby 
in the world in the shape of a 
letter L. 
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“Tike some tall palm, 
the notseless fabric sprung’ 


—Bisuop HEBER 


Te Euclid Avenue entrance and 
lobby viewed from the Rotunda. 
The two mezzanines combining 
rare beauty with utility, furnish 
but part of the bank’s operative 
space for which approximately the 
first five stories of this twenty- 
story building are devoted. 
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HE staircase at the far end of the Chester lobby flows 
to the first mezzanine and adds a refining note of rhythm 


to an impressive vista, characterized by “massive arches 
broad and round.” 
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ERHAPS no phrase so well expresses 
of these two immense lobbies of The 
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Trust Company, Cleveland, as 
e words of Shairp, ““Beauty comes, 
from sources deeper than 
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Above: HIS gives but an _ inadequate wk ; ‘ 
impression of the Directors’ Below: CommiTTEE Room — again 
Room, which has been pro- exhibiting the chaste simplicity 
nounced one of the most ex- characteristic of the entire struc- 


quisite rooms in the country. ture. 


HE ‘office of the:@hairman ‘oi ‘the Board, (above), 
and the office of the President of The Union Trust Com- 


pany, Cleveland (below)— ample evidence that a business 
office can reflect the beauty of a home. 
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“Ta million candle power pierces the 
night as a symbol of safety and in lieu of 
the usual, and oftentimes unsightly, 
electric sign. 

‘The tremendous size of the Union Trust’s 
new building can best be appreciated by 
comparing it with Niagara Falls. If it 
were placed on the water level of the 
river just below the American Falls, it 

Waters re i would tower 100 feet above the top and 
oS 8 rae would stretch over half the distance from 

: the American side to Goat Island. To 

right: An unusual photograph showing a 

portion of the thousands who joined in 

welcoming this addition to Cleveland’s 
nationally famous buildings — nearly half 

a million passed through this immense 

lobby, only two-thirds of which is shown 

in the picture, during the first week of 
the opening. 
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HE Euclid Avenue lobby viewed from the mezzanine as it encircles 
the Rotunda. To the left we see but a small portion of the 77 tellers’ cages 
and to the extreme right, under the first mezzanine, are found the desks 
of those officers whose interests are primarily devoted to the service of our 
savings depositors, new savings accounts, etc. 


LV) BANK could be truly great without 
the Good Will of the children, and so, 
on a Saturday afternoon, we held a Chil- 
dren’s Party. Just half of the multitude of 
youngsters who poured in are shown in the 
picture. The Euclid Avenue lobby, was 
equally crowded. To the right: The Juniors’ 
Department of The Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, welcoming its first visitors — an 
innovation which won hearty applause from 
old and young alike. 
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YET THERE IS 
NO PEACE 


An historical sketch of ‘‘the Peace Move- 


VAST majority of the civi- 
lized-people of the World 

want peace—a stabilized amity 
between nations that can never again 
be shattered by a devastating war 


suchmasetheslast one. lo secure 
thal eicenlastatesis al ilfiction of 
politics, to translate the people’s 
will into laws, treaties and policies. 
Nearly nine- -tenths of the civilized 
governments are democratic in 
which the people are presumed to 
dictate the policies and _ political 
actions of those to whom legislative 
and administrative powers have 
been delegated. But who is there 
bold enough to say that the con- 
scious desire for peace of this vast 
majority is being carried out today? 
Can anyone truthfully say that the 
state of international relations now 
is such that another war is im- 
possible or even a remote possibility? 


In the United States there are 32 
organizations, supported by nearly 
one-third the adult population, 
whose primary purpose is to advance 
theccause of Peace. =-Ihe organized 
peace movement in this country is 
more than 100: years. olde [tris 
generally admitted throughout the 
world that on every account the 
United States has an unparalleled 


ment,” 


By GeorcE T. ODELL 


opportunity to take the leadership 
in this great movement yet, five 
Wearceaicer the clase ot) the Great 
War, we Americans must confess 
that we have not yet found the 
means for liquidating the claims of 
war to settle international disputes. 


There never has been a time in 
the history of this country when so 
much conscious effort was put forth 
to find the means of attaining per- 
manent peace among the nations 
anderaces or-the! Marth as there is 
today. It seems anomolous that a 
movement supported by such tre- 
mendous numbers should have been 
so barren of results. Many great 
reforms have been achieved in less 
time through the consistent efforts 
of a fewer number of ardent adher- 
ents but they have not dissipated 
their forces as the peace advocates 
are doing. Not only is there no 
agreement on the formula for stabil- 
izing amicable relations between 
nations, but it is also a sad fact that 
many of the peace organizations are 
intolerant of each other. No pro- 
gram of political action for the sup- 


1 


its deficiencies and its progress 


pression of war can be success- 
ful unless it takes into account 
the causes of war, yet that is 
just the thing that is receiving the 
least attention from those organiz- 
ations. Their creeds run the whole 
gamut of political and economic 
faiths. Nor have the American people 
had any help from their government 
in trying to define the causes of war. 
About a year ago, Senator William 
IX. Borah pointed out that the fed- 
eral government is not spending one 
cent to study the causes and remedy 
for war and no money has been 
appropriated for that purpose since 
he made his speech. 


Disjunction of the peace move- 
ment in the United States has 
brought about a situation wherein 
the about 25,000,000 people who 
are consciously desirous of aiding 
the cause have, for the most part, 
grouped themselves around the 
standards of catch phrases. Barriers 
have been raised between organi- 
zations. Lo a certain extent these 
have been artificially created by 
the ‘sinister and insiduous propa- 
ganda of militarists against the 
peace movement, in which they do 
not attack the peace motif openly 
but rather direct their shafts against 


certain organizations. ‘That time 
honored maneuver accomplishes the 
desired purpose of its originators of 
splitting the peace advocates into 
factions and thus rendering their 
efforts puerile without incurring the 
anathema that inevitably would be 
heaped upon them if they openly 
encouraged war. Another cause for 
the disjunctive state of the peace 
movement is the difference in type 
among its leaders. Earnest mission- 
aries that they are, they too often 
are inclined to demand the letter 
of their own particular creeds and 
it is upon that rock that practically 
every effort at amalgamation has 
split. 

Every great war in Europe since 
the sixteenth century has stimu- 
lated the people to formulate plans 
for amicable adjustment of inter- 
national disputes. In the United 
States the earliest organized effort in 
that direction grew out of the war of 
1812. In 1815, David Low Dodge of 
New. York City formed the New 
York Peace Society and during the 
succeeding 12 years, similar societies 
were formed in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Georgia and North 
Carolina. By 1828 that movement 


The UNION 


had assumed such proportions that 
William Ladd of Minot, Me., 
together with Mr. Dodge, saw a 
chance, 1G, ederatem those a state 
societies into the American Peace 
Society which is still in flourishing 
existence. In 1840, Mr. Ladd pub- 
lished his plan for a Congress of 
Nations and a Court of Nations, 
each of which was to be separate 
and distinct. Concerning that plan, 
James Brown Scott, the veteran 
executive secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
wrote in 1917: 


“It is equally true at the present 
day * * * when the Congress which 
he proposed, to agree upon the prin- 
ciples of international law, had been 
called in 1898") and ‘when the 
Court of nations which he advocated 
was approved in 1907 in the second 
conference of nations.” 


In stating the purpose of his plan, 
Mr. Ladd said: “‘I consider the Con- 
gress as the legislature and the Court 
as the judiciary of the government 
of nations, leaving the functions of 
the executive with public opinion, 
‘the Queen of the World.’ This 
division I have never seen in any 
plan for a Congress or a Diet of 
independent nations either ancient 
or modern and I believe it will 
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The Carnegie Peace 


Palace at The 


Hague and a 
The Hague Peace Conference in session 
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obviate the objections which have 


been heretofore made to such a 


plan.” 


From the founding of the American 
Peace Society until the World War 
the peace movement in the United 
States had only a few periods of 
impetus. Some other organizations 
sprang up, perhaps a dozen in the 
hundred years while since 1918 more 
than a score have come into exist- 
ence. For the most’ part ethece 
earlier associations were chiefly con- 
cerned with purely legalistic meth- 
ods of settling international disputes 
without attempting to reach the 
economic or political causes of war, 
or with general educational prop- 
aganda to create an abhorence of 
war. Andrew Carnegie caused a 
revival of the peace sentiment in 
the United States when he donated 
$10,000,000 of his great fortune to 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and gave in addition 
several millions for the erection of 
the Peace Palace at The Hague and 
of the Pan-American building in 
Washington. Theodore Roosevelt 
likewise put new life into the move- 
ment when he brought about the 
settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
war and took the preliminary steps 
that resulted in the calling of the 
second Hague confer- 
ence by the Czammar 
Russia. But it cannot 
be said that anything 
which was done in those 
prewar days set the 
hearts of the people 
aflame for peace as they 
are today. 


The flames are spread- 
ing, but they are spread- 
ing in such a way as 


to endanger the very purpose that 
lighted them. To make the fire 
effective, 1° must be concentrated 
and direc’ :d against the causes of 
war. To do that requires tolerant, 
broad-visioned leaders. They must 
blend spirituality with practicality 
and fit theories into economic values. 
The spiritual leaders have failed to 
co-ordinate the peace loving masses 
into an efiective-army that can 
march against the politicians and 
force them out of their inertia; 
#peorists are divided 
against each other, each in- 
sisting upon his pet reme- 
dy for war. The ambitious 
scheme of uniting a major- 
ity of the peace advocates 
in the National Council for 
the Prevention of War has 
succeeded to the ‘extent 
that irom: this vsource’ a 
vast amount of extremely 
valuable and authentic in- 
formation is broadcasted 
fowthe nation, but it has 
not availed to synchronize 
the creeds of its member 
organizations. ‘The refer- 
endum on the Bok prize 
peace plan was perhaps the 
greatest step that has ever 
been taken in this country 
to converge the peace forces for 
political action, yet even that has 
fallen far short of the expectations 
of its originators. But despite all 
that, there is greater reason for hope 
today than ever before. 


American business men have at 
last tackled the problem in earnest. 
The interest of business men in this 
question has been gradually accumu- 
lating in the last five years but now 
it seems really to have burst into 
flame. The action of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce in injecting the 
peace question into the meeting of 
the north central division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at its meeting on January 23, 
was one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in modern business history. 
The question was not on the agenda. 
It was not even thought of as a 
subject for discussion at that meet- 
ing until the delegation from Detroit 
demanded the floor for the pre- 
sentation of the following proposi- 
tions: 


1. That prosperity in its broadest 
sense is a fundamental objective of 
the individual. 


2. That peace is the stable con- 
dition that fosters prosperity. 

3. That war is the uncertain con- 
dition that destroys prosperity. 

4. That in proportion as the indi- 
vidual is well housed, well clothed 
and well fed, and enjoys a reason- 
able amount of wholesome recrea- 
tion, the great masses of individuals 
which constitute world states, can 
avoid conflict—provided their lead- 
érs Pare me Willing tO -Sacritice » their 
personal political ambitions for the 


The Pan American Building at Washington, D. C. 


stability of peace under which 


prosperity flourishes. 

5. That any co-operative effort 
founded on sound business sense, 
which seeks to remove the barriers 
to general prosperity of world 
states, in like measure helps to 
remove the causes of war. 


Exampte No. 1. A co-operative 
effort of this nature in which the 
business men of the United States 
aren participating was created in 
Rome in March 1923, by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 
through the appointment of a 
committee on economic restoration, 
the chairman of which is Mr. Fred 
DeeNenew vice presidents of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York. 

The report from this committee, 
recently made public, focuses atten- 
tion On» the tact that the various 
treaties of peace concluded since the 
World War, have destroyed the 
economic unity of Europe and have 
erected artificial barriers to trade 
in an endeavor to promote economic 
self-sufficiency among European 
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states. This has imposed a tre- 
mendous unnecessary burden upon 
the people of Europe and has in- 
creased unemployment attendant 
with much hardship, poverty and 
destitution. This report challenges 
the business men of these countries 
involved and particularly the busi- 
ness organizations of every country, 
through close co-operation with each 
other and with their governments, 
to take such measures and to exer- 
cise every force possible to remove 
these barriers to trade and 
to restore, in so far as can 
be done, the economic 
unity without which gen- 
eral prosperity among 
European states can not 
prevail. 

Example No. 2. Another 
co-operative effort of tre- 
mendous importance in 
which the business men of 
the United States are par- 
Hicipa ting: sigs the: recent 
appointment of Gen. 
Charles G.) Dawes, Nir: 
Owen D. Young and Mr. 
Henry M. Robinson, the 
latter two being members 
Otten International 
Chamber of Commerce, 
as representatives on the 
advisory commission designed to 
solve the reparations problem, which 
has vexed the world and delayed 
general prosperity in Europe for 
five years. In solemn recognition of 
the service to humanity attending 
the unselfish co-operation which 
these American business men are 
extending to Europe in her hour of 
need and in order to insure the con- 
tinuation of this co-operation until 
general prosperity again prevails 
among the states of Europe, we 
submit this resolution: 


Be it resolved: That the delegates 
assembled in the northern central 
divisional conference of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and 
representing the following states, 
Illinois, Indiana, Lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin, do hereby petition the Board of 
Directors’ of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to take 
proper steps to prevail upon the 
councilof the International Chamber 
of Commerce, which is free from 
political affiliation and which re- 
quires no sanction from any political 


or parliamentary body, at its forth- 
coming meeting in Paris in July, to 
take all steps to bring about at the 
earliest date practicable, a general 
international economic conference 
to deal with the important question 
involved in the restoration of world- 
wide prosperity. 

The resolution was carried unani- 
mously. Julius H. Barnes, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, who was present at 
the meeting was greatly 
impressed by the hearty 
endorsement the Detroit 
proposition received from 
every delegate present. Un- 
doubtedly it voiced a sen- 
timent behind which Amer- 
ican business men gener- 
allyeare ready to. unite. 
John Ne Van "der Vriest 
manager of the National 
Chamber pointed to the 
resolution passed by that 
body at its last annual 
convention in May 1923, 
as indicative of the action 
which the board of direct- 
ors will undoubtedly take 
on this proposition. "That 
resolution reads as follows: 

“The annual meeting 
joins with the recent sessions of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
in recognizing that the continued eco- 
nomic disorder in a large part of 
the world, is not only an obstacle 
to the establishment of permanent 
peace, elimination of unemploy- 
ment and restoration of normal liv- 
ing conditions, but also. contains 
the menace of still further unhappy 
developments. ‘There should be a 
just solution of these problems with 
the least possible delay. The belief 
expressed by the International 
Chamber that there should be a 
general economic conference of 
nations interested, for final adjust- 
ment of these problems, we also 
share, and we extend assurance, 
that so far as an American business 
organization may find opportunity 
for usefulness, in supporting the 
plan of the International Chamber, 
to prepare the way for an economic 
conference, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States will lend 
its assistance to the full extent of 
its powers. 


Inithe opinion of Li; Cy Zapi,sec- 
retary of the American section of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
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merce, the resolution adopted at 
the Chicago meeting is a clarion 
call to march towards an economic 
conference to which the business 
men’s organizations throughout the 
civilized world will respond with all 
the intelligence and vigor which has 
contrived to make them the domi- 
nant force they are in modern so- 
ciety: 

“Governments | havesptried 107 
years to, settle «hemquestion, sand 
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their failure has created a growing 
demand for the business men,” he 
said. “The commission which Gen- 
eral Dawes heads marks recognition 
and progress in this direction. That 
commission is only empowered, how- 
ever, to deal with some of the 
phases of the problem. ‘The eco- 
nomic conference could handle rep- 
arations and other issues towards 
whose settlement no progress has 
yet been made. It cannot now be 
forecast what the next meeting of 
the council of the International 
Chamber will decide with reference 
to urging the proposed conference, 
but with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States backing such a 
proposition, I think it likely that 
it. may: dolso.« 

Already the International Cham- 
ber has gone on record that such a 
conference should be called when 
“the propitious hour arrived.” The 
resolution to that effect was pre- 
sented by the American section, the 
draft having been prepared on the 
ship on which the delegates were 
sailing for Rome. The International 
Chamber is an extremely powerful 
organization. It was founded at 
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Paris in 1920, following the Inter- 
national Trade Conference held in 
1919. ‘That “conterence “aleouwas 
originated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. \T'wen- 
ty-six nations are represented there, 
and its purpose, according to the 
constitution, ‘“‘is to facilitate the 
commercial intercourse of nations, 
to secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 


commerce and industry and_ to 
promote peace, progress 
and cordial relations be- 


tween countries and their 
citizens, by the co-opera- 
tion of business men and 
their organizations devot- 
ed to the development of 
commerce and industry.” 

It is more than a year 
now since Charlessi@ 
Hughes, Secretary of State, 
made informal inquiry of 
the governments of the 
Great Powers as to their 
attitude on a general eco- 
nomic conference. The re- 
sponses he received were 
generally favorable with 
the exception of France, 
which was just then flushed 
with optimism over its new 
scheme of bringing Germany to 
terms by its occupation of the 
Ruhr district. The American 
government felt that such a con- 
ference would be useless so long as 
France was intractable, and aban- 
doned the scheme. Recently the 
Secretary of State has again de- 
clared that the time is not yet 
propitious for calling such a con- 
ference, although both he and the 
President have stated that when 
that time does come, the United 
States will undoubtedly participate. 
On the other hand, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the Labor Premier of Eng- 
land has taken the initiative in this 
matter, having announced in the 
House of Commons that his govern- 
ment is now working on plans for 
calling such a conference, which he 
hopes to see completed within a 
short space of time. In a way, that 
announcement was a “‘feeler” like 
the informal inquiry sent out by 
Secretary Hughes, but the reports 
that have been filtering in since that 
announcement was made indicate 
that this time the response will be 
more favorable. France is no longer 
optimistic about its Ruhr policy. 


M. Poincaré is face to face with a 
startling loss of prestige in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the eve of 
the general elections in France, and 
has perceptibly modified his views 


with respect to the amount of 
indemnity that can be collected 
from Germany. But, it is unlikely 
that Mr. MacDonald will be able to 
carry out his plan until after the 
report of the advisory commission, 
of which General Dawes is the head, 
has been passed upon by the Repara- 
tions commission. 


Meanwhile the concentration of 
their forces upon this question by 
American business men is extremely 
important. Every intelligent Amer- 
ican knows that there is strong 
political opposition to participation 
by the United States in any inter- 
national conference dealing with 
European affairs. Moreover, this ‘is 
the quadrennial period in American 
politics when those in authority 
are frequently loathe to take a 
definite step in a controversial mat- 
ter. Im other pwords, in) a time of 
political timidity there must be 
bold action from the outside if 
anything is to be achieved. We 
have already seen how the force of 
the peace movement in the United 
States has been dissipated by the 
lack of co-operation between the 
32 organizations that are devoting 
themselves ostensibly to that cause. 
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Yet those organizations have done 
something that can be made of 
tremendous value under the dis- 
ciplining leadership of business men. 
That something is the arousing of a 
conscious desire to find the means of 
abolishing war by more than one 
third of the adult population of 
ChismecOuntry aml hatesicneamerorce, 
which, if it is co-ordinated and 
properly led can break down all 
political barriers. 


Not long ago, B. N. Duke made 
a most astute observation when he 
said: ““The world will be spared 
another and more terrible war only 
by the intervention of hard-headed 
business men, who are used to mak- 
ing successes out of erstwhile fail- 
ures.” Another telling contribution 
to this line of thought was made by 
George M. Reynolds, chairman of 
the Board of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, when he declared: “‘Economic 
problems can’t be settled by the 
sword and world affairs won’t find 
the road to prosperity until Euro- 
pean Powers realize that no per- 
manent policy can be built on a 
cornerstone of hate and malice.” 

American business men have re- 
sponded nobly to every cry of dis- 
tress that has come from Europe 
since the war. As Thomas W. 
Taimontssaid:, «lo feed the poor, to 
succor those in sore distress, the 
American people are 
the most kind hearted, 
the most generous in 
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the world. But when it comes to the 
question of the means to prevent 
the woe and waste and distress of 
war, then do we not seem to pause? 
We are ready to repair the war’s 
damages—but to prevent them, we 
SEeDie comialter, sseAnd. Ernestt {: 
Trigg, president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce put the tag 
to that statement when he declared: 
“The mobilization for war was 
successful. Why then should not a 
mobilization for peace be made 
along the lines which the war experi- 
ence has taught us are efficient?” 


Possibly there are still some busi- 
ness men in the United States, as 
undoubtedly there are in Europe, 
who cling to the old theory that in 
the end successful wars are advan- 
tageous to commerce. Alvin John- 
son had something to say on that 
score in an article on Commerce 
and War in the Political Science 
Quarterly for March, 1914. “One 
of the two great branches into 
which trade is divisible, typified by 
commerce with colonials, barbari- 
ans and infidels, naturally breeds 
Walco les said.) ea- | miss branch wot 
trade has very nearly disappeared 
through the extension of the occi- 
dental value system to the ends of 
the world. Of the other great 
branch, one form, the (‘tradey in 
luxuries, once predominant, but now 
relatively insignificant, has served 
in its time to produce international 
discord. The great staple trade of 
modern times has had nothing to 


gain from international animosities 
and the growing specialty trade has 
had everything to lose from them. 
We are therefore justified in assert- 
ing that war and commerce, united 
through a thousand years, are now 
in fact divorced, except perhaps in 
the eyes of the international polli- 
ticians who still premise this action 
upon their ancient relation.” 


There is another reason too why 
business men in the United States 
should concentrate upon this vital 
question of laying the foundation 
for permanent peace, which has 
been elucidated by men of broad 
vision in the business world. Sereno 
Pratt, former secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States) im the course 101 a) recent 
address said: ‘““The immense sums 
which are yearly diverted from com- 
mercial enterprises in order to de- 
fray the costs of military establish- 
ments are a heavy tax on business 
and serve to retard prosperity. 
Also Herbert Hoover said something 
along the same line when he de- 
clared that, “the two fundamentals 
for European reconstruction are: 
such political relations between the 
United States and Europe as will 
produce an atmosphere of peace 
and destroy the atmosphere of war; 
and, the reduction of armaments, 
not only to lessen government ex- 
penditures but to give confidence of 
peace. 


I ruts resumé of the peace situa- 
tion in America has been successful, 
the reader must now be convinced 
that the force that can bring to 
fruition the hope that flames in the 
breasts of the vast majority of the 
people of the world must come in 
large measure from the American 
business men. A fine start in that 
direction already has been made. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has conducted a 
vigorous campaign in favor of the 
entrance of the United States into 
the World Court. It has urged the 
legalizing of the following clause to 
be inserted in all international com- 
mercial contracts: ““The contracting 
parties agree to submit to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with the arbitra- 
tion rule of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the settlement of 
all disputes in this contract.” The 
New York Chamber of Commerce 
has been active in urging the adop- 
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tion of courts of arbitration and 
the formation of international 


bodies. The Detroit Chamber of 
Commerce brought forward the 
proposal for the business men’s 
backing for an international eco- 
nomic conference. ‘The American 
Bankers Association as far back as 
1922 declared the time has» come 
for the American government to 
formulate the principles on which it 


During the opening week of the new 
banking home of The Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, nearly half a 
million people visited this lobby — only 
half of which 1s shown 1n the photograph 
— the largest banking lobby in the world. 
In other words, nearly half the popula- 
tion of the city of Cleveland took time to 
visit what 1s now justly called “One of 


Cleveland’s Pride Spots” 


will be able to co-operate with other 
nations for the needed rehabilita- 
tion of Europe and the peace of the 
world. In that resolution it de- 
clared that, “the conclusion is in- 
evitably forced on the impartial 
observer that the primary need of 
the world is moral and spiritual 
regeneration as the essential basis 
for economic recovery. Until the 
nations of the world are willing to 
liquidate their hates, they can make 
little progress towards liquidating 
their debts.”” Also, the American 
Manufacturers Export Association 
declared in a resolution passed a 
year and a half ago that, “‘an inter- 
national conference of business men 
be called together at the invitation 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to consider the 
facts (regarding the international 
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war debt) and make public their 
findings.” 


No one at all conversant with the 
trend of the peace movement in 
Europe can for a moment, believe 
that any business men’s movement 
started here will fail to get most 
enthusiastic support from the same 
class over there. Only a short time 
ago, Henry Bell, general manager 
of Lloyd’s Bank in England, was in 
this country and said: “‘I have come 
here as far as I am in a representa- 
tive position, to say that the City 
of London, its financiers, its com- 
mercial men, its bankers, are abso- 
lutely convinced that peace is the 
one thing necessary for the world 
today.” Also along the same line, 
Lord Robert Cecil has declared: “It 
is to slander men of commerce to 
say that they advocate and encour- 
age war because they can make 
something out of it * * * for peace 
is essential and vital to commerce. 
The waste of war not only destroys 
the resources of nations at war, but 
it destroys the resources of nations 
not engaged in it. Every operation 
of war destroys the means of com- 
merces™ 


Most of the leadership in the 
peace movement in the United 
States so far has been in the hands 
of reformers and lawyers who spe- 
cialize in international law. Re- 
cently I asked Dr. James Brown 
Scott, dean of the advocates of 
peace, what he knew about the 
peace movement in this country. 
He answered, “I don’t know of 
any.” What he meant was that 
consecutive steps towards the for- 
mulation of a peace program have 
been lacking since the World War 
and that the people are grouping 
themselves around the standards of 
catch phrases. The lack of unity 
regarding a formula is demonstrable. 
Much of the work for peace in this 
and other countries has been done 
by women, and they deserve great 
credit for arousing the people in all 
lands into active partisans of per- 
manent peace. That spirit is ready 
to provide the motive force behind 
the business leaders who will for- 
mulate the plan to abolish war by 
eradicating the economic as well as 
the political causes which have 
made it inescapable hitherto that 
nations should destroy each other 
in order to settle their disputes. 


O THOSE who concern them- 

Tl hsae with the advance of 
commerce, the question of proper 
transportation is outstanding 
among the problems of today’s 
business. The enormous increase 
in our manufacturing interests, 
the continual development of new 
areas, and the potential resources 
which stand waiting on a better 
road to market and on freight 
rates—which would not only offer 
a proper margin of return to the 
shipper but also to the railroads— 
all these offer big questions whose 
settlement should be among the 
early stabilization features of the 
business program. 

In the last hundred’ years, 
progress in the United States has 
almost passed belief. It takes 
figures to present it clearly to the 
thinking mind. One hundred 
years ago we had a population of 
less than 10,000,000. ‘Today it 
exceeds 107,000,000. At that time 
the west as a producing section 
was practically a negligible quan- 
tity and the fertile district of the 
middle west, from which we now 
derive the greatest share of our 
foodstuffs, was little more than a 
large and unexplored desert. The 
national wealth at that time was less 
than $3,000,000,000. ‘Today it ex- 
ceeds $300,000,000,000. ‘This enor- 
mous increase in our progress and in 
our national prosperity we owe in 
great part to our railroads, for the 
railroad is the greatest civilizing 
agency of modern times. Wherever 


By O. D. Foster 


No other public service organizations have 
labored under such handicaps as those experi 
enced by the railroads. Between December, 
1917, and February, 1920, while under govern- 
ment operation, the operating expenses of the 
railways increased $6,200,000 a day. While 
this has been reduced $800,000, taxes have been 
increased about $450,000, so that expenses are 
still over $5,800,000 a day higher than during 
the pre-war period. This must be taken under 
consideration when pre-war rates come under 
discussion. 


In the face of such conditions the work of 
railroad executives has been nothing short of 
remarkable. There has been an average reduc- 
tion of 13% in freight rates since 1921, effected 
through administrative economies, for the net 
operating income is less than it was before the 
war. Service has been improved, terminal facil- 
ities enlarged and other improvements conducive 
to the comfort of the shippers are under way. 


We have the most progressive country in the 
world, the best transportation service and the 
lowest freight rates. In times of stress our rail- 
road executives are called on as experts to re- 
lieve the transportation congestion in other 
countries. What we are today we owe to our 
railroads, and if we check their expansion we 
will not only automatically retard our progress, 
but will lower our standards of living. We 
have the greatest transportation system in 
existence and it is officered by men whose 
ability has been proved by achievement which 
ranks them as the best railroad executives in the 
world. 


they have extended their right of 
way, there property has grown in 
value; within their radius the soil has 
been more intensively cultivated and 
colonization has increased. ‘To no 
other individual agency do we owe 
so much of our advancing civiliza- 
tion or of our development. 
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Quoting from 


statistical records 
of the United States, we find 
that, from the period of the close 
of the civil war to 1920, the miles 
of railroad advanced from 52,622 
to 259,941. This increase was 
attended by remarkable expan- 
sion. In 1870, the population of 
the United States was 38,558,371. 
The census of 1920 shows that it 
had then increased to 105,710,- 
620. Our production of corn at 
tivesclose ofeth escn vil ewa.r, 
amounted to 1,094,255,000 
bushels, whereas in 1920 it had 
risen to 3,232,367,000 bushels. 
Between the close of the civil war 
and the opening of the world war, 
the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts had increased from $1,885,- 
861,676 to $24,246,434,724, large- 
ly due to the better advantages 
offered through easier transporta- 
tion of raw materials and the 
opening up of new markets. 

In a recent talk given before 
the Harvard Club of New York 
City, Howard Elliott, Chairman 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
quoted statistics which are not 
only interesting but which make 
us think. He reminds us that 
with only 6% of the world’s popu- 


lation, we produce: 
43% of the world’s coal and use 42% 
54% of the iron and use 53% 
64% of the steel and use 57% 
49% of the copper and use 44% 
64% of the petroleum and use 72% 
69% of the cotton and use 37% 
52% of the timber and use 51% 
41% of the shoes and consume 39% 
43% of the print paper and use 50% 


“What we need 15 not merely an extension of existing systems, 
but the utilization to capacity of those we have” 


Countries whose transportation 
problems remain unsolved soon find 
themselves in a weak position com- 
mercially. Those whose transpor- 
tation requirements are carefully 
analyzed and the service given is 
based on a sound vision of increased 
commerce and the relation of proper 
transportation to potential develop- 
ment, those countries have been 
shown to advance rapidly. 


As yet transportation is still in an 
embryonic stage. Not only do we 
give too little consideration to the 
vital question of the logical channels 
through which our commerce should 
pass, taking it from a national stand- 
point, but we also fail to take into 
consideration the relative value the 
different forms of carrier bear to 
the question of transportation asa 
whole. Until these problems are 
satisfactorily solved and some at- 
tempt is made to put them into 
logical working formation, we 
must continue to have chaos at 
peak periods, extravagant rout- 
ing, congested terminals, embar- 
goes, competition—which is eXx- 
travagant for the railroads and 
which eventually reacts on the 
ShuDper—-am deal hech cme to cm 
troubles which follow in the train 
of what the unthinking public 
calls “unstable management,” 
but which in reality is a deficiency 
in national organized planning, a 
distinct lack of clear thinking 
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and a vision which 1s befogged with 
existing detail. 


There cannot be commercial ex- 
pansion and industrial growth with- 
out intercommunication. Commerce 
is development and development 
does not grow without nourishment. 
The country is calling for better 
railroad facilities, more organized 
management and lower freight rates. 
What we need most cf all is not 
merely an extension of existing sys- 
tems, or an increase in equipment, 
but the utilization to the dullest 
capacity of those we have, and the 
quick adoption of every known 
means by which those facilities can 
be operated to produce a maximum 
of efficiency at a minimum of cost, 


“The importance of expedit- 
ing shipments cannot be over- 
estimated. According to one 
authority, there are $1,500,000,- 
000 worth of commodities con- 
stantly in transit, and if the 
average time in transit could be 


reduced one day, a saving of 
approximately $20,000,000 in in- 
terest charges alone would re- 
sult.” 


Watter C. Wuirt, Pres., 
White Motor Co. 
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the cutting out of service which is 
expensive to the roads and unpro- 
ductive to their income, and the 
substitution of some means equally 
effective but at a lower rate of oper- 
ation. The motorization of termi- 
nals, which is now being carefully 
Gatos by every progressive rail- 
road executive in ‘the <countiy-ea: 
one means under consideration to 
reduce terminal expense, the use of 
all existing waterways for bulk 
freight is another; routing around 
large terminals to avoid yard con- 
gestion is being practiced to a far 
greater extent by all the roads and 
the utilization of “green lands” in- 
stead of expensive terminal prop- 
erty in the heart of ‘citiés 1opaal! 
possible operations are among the 
efficiency measures which are be- 
ing tried out by the various roads. 
The directing minds at the head 

of our great railroad systems have 
no superiors in any country in the 
world. They are bending all their 
efforts toward the development of 
some great national plan whereby 
the most economical form of 
carrier can ‘be utilized forerre 
transportation of each individual 
product and for its movement in 
certain localities; for better means 

of through routing and a reduc- 
tion of terminal expense by lower- 
ing congestion, and are bringing 
about a clearer recognition of the 
fact that the excessively long 


haulethel very short hal and: the 
handling of L. C. L. freight all tend 


to eat into the profits of transporta- 


tion by rail. Passage through an 
increasing number of terminals, the 
returning of ‘“‘empties” over long 
distances, short hauls which tie up 
cars over long periods in yards and 
sidings devoted to short distance 
freight, and the moving of less than 
carload freight, these are all move- 
ments which seriously lower railroad 
profits and decrease the possibility 
of offering better service. 

No form of business can operate 
efficiently without its proper margin 
of profit. .Economy in operation 
permits lower rates. What then is 


- being done to see that the people of 


this country are encouraged com- 
mercially by better and more efh- 
cient transportation? 


Im the summer: ot 1923, six com- 
mittees were appointed through 
Julius Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to make a survey of condi- 
tions. ‘Their studies were based on 
aemajonty of Class 1 railroads. 
Broadly speaking, the estimate ar- 
rived at was that there will be an 
increase of 25% in passenger traffic 
and 3314% in freight traffic on the 
railroads alone within the next ten 
years, and ‘that an expenditure of 
$7,870,000,000 will be required to 
provide facilities and equipment for 
these increases. ‘This is considered 
an comservative: estimate, It, does 
Nowetake imto \aécount the pros- 


pective expansion in other trans- 
portation fields, such as the rapidly 
growing use of motor transport; the 
great expansion of the highways nor 
the potential development of the 
waterways. It means that an ex- 
penditure of more than seven billion 
dollars is necessary if the railroads 
are to keep pace with the rising 
tide of traffic. 

Making these terms more specific, 
the estimated growth of passenger 
trafic is from 40,000,000,000_ pas- 
senger miles in 1923 to 50,000,000,- 
COQ in -1933 and -of 4reight trattic 
from +420,000,000,000 revenue ton 
miles to 560,000,000,000 ton miles 


during the same period. 


In order to handle this increase 
properly, the railroads must add to 
their present equipment 38,350 miles 
ot track; 13,200 locomotives; 725,- 
O00 freight cars and 12,300 passenger 
ears ‘during the next. decade. 

This estimated increase in capital 
expenditure will provide only for the 
additional facilities needed to enable 
the railroads to handle the probable 
inerease in business. | lt) does not 
take into account the funds required 
for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, the installation of automatic 
brake control and other improve- 
ments of this character which would 
ileredseu tie usalety OL the) service 
but would not add to the ability of 
the roads to handle increased traffic. 

The basis from which the com- 
mittee has worked out these rec- 


ommendations is the record of past 


“The directing minds of our great railroads are bending all their efforts toward better 
means of through routing and a reduction of terminal expense by lowering congestion” 


s 


growth of railroad traffic, increasing 
population and increasing per capita 
use of transportation in the United 
States. In order to still further 
safeguard the accuracy of the figures 
given in the estimate, the committee 
sent a questionnaire to each of the 
Class 1 roads, asking its officials to 
check the figures given and if they 
considered them inaccurate in any 
respect to furnish such figures as 
they considered proper. They were 
also asked to estimate the facilities 
required to handle the new business 
and the probable cost of such facil- 
ities: 

A considerable majority of the 
largest railway systems in the 
United States co-operated with the 
board of inquiry in a careful com- 
pilation of these statistics. Com- 
putation based on this system of 
survey would indicate that the rail- 
ways of the country as a whole will 
need the following increases in their 
facilities during the next ten years: 
5,950 miles 


11,400 miles 
21,000 miles 


38,350 miles 


POLS. te meer aie ee eee: 
TFOCOMOtiVieS saat eee ee 13,200 
reighiteea ns: eee rene tie 725,000 
[PHISSSNRSI CNS. oa Keo e os bus 12,300 


The figure estimated for addi- 
tional capital expenditures is based 
on ‘current (prices, “and 1s divided 
as follows: 


INCISION acs oa corde BAe os Boe $5,339,874,000 
UsaoySyRONyCUMNEMES 5 gba oso ee 2,533,103,000 


(Grane! Wowie cos on acon aol Zi ONL: 


The term “additions,” covers all 
new facilities, such as additional 
equipments. tracks. putldings, 
bridges and other structures, addi- 
tional ties laid in existing tracks 
and additional devices, such as air 
brakes, installed in cars not pre- 
viously equipped. 

“Tmprovements,” include the sub- 
stitution of superior parts for inferior 
Dartsmtetireds such ast thes use: ot 
steel ‘tired wheels. for cast wheel 
under equipment, the application of 
heavier rails, the strengthening of 
bridges by the substitution of heav- 
ier members and such matters. 


The, estimate above given was 
carefully computed as stated, but is 
particularly interesting inasmuch as 
it closely approximates that made 
by the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry of Congress, which 
set the investment which should be 


made by the railways adequately to 
increase their facilities at $750,- 
000,000 per annum. ‘This would 
bring “the total ier@ alten years: 
period close to the amount given by 
the committee from the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Amonce the vital issues which came 
under the consideration of the in- 
vestigating committees were those 
of private and government owner- 
ship of the roads and the advantages 
of railroad consolidation. Both 
questions are too controversial in 
their nature to be included in a gen- 
eral discussion but the advantages 
set forth by the committee in the 
matter of consolidation have a 
strong bearing on transportation 
efficiency and rate regulation and 
deserve mention here. 

Consolidation, if undertaken from 
its most constructive standpoint, 
would mean: 

A. The development of a more 
uniformly strong and stable rail- 
road system. 

B. Simplified and improved rate 
regulation. 

C. Economies in construction, op- 
eration, maintenance and account- 
ing. 

D. Improved 
routing of traffic. 

E. Preservation of competition 
in service. 


In the interest of public service 
and the establishment of minimum 
rates which should still show a 
proper margin of profit to operat- 
ing companies, it has been advocated 
that the railroads of the United 
States should be grouped or consol- 
idated within a reasonable time into 
a limited number, say twenty or 
thirty, strong competing systems. 
This would simplify the problems of 
rate making and rate adjustment, 
as rate systems have to be worked 
out for different sections of the 
country and roads serving those sec- 
tions. Whatever the rate system, 
structure, scale or group, it must 
apply alike to all carriers, weak or 
strong, in the section it covers. 


Consolidation would also show a 
saving in construction costs, as 
there would be less duplication and 
a greater use of existing facilities, 
which would permit a smaller total 
investment of capital. Terminal 
expenses would be lowered and 
future development of railroad ter- 


car service and 


The UNION 


RUSTE Co: 


minals in large 
cities could be 
planned to give 
more systematic 
and economical 
operation. Shop 


costs would be 
less, as there 
would not be 


such a duplica- 
tion of these 
plants. Accounts 
would be simpli- 
fied and materi- 
als could be 
bought at lower 
costs on larger 
contracts. All 
these and many 
other improve- 
ments would result, all of which 
would have a marked influence in 
reducing operating expenses and 
consequently would affect rates. 
The freight rates of American 
railroads are the lowest in the world. 
This statement is made from a pre- 
war analysis of freight rates made 
on basic commodities, and while 
shifting exchange makes present 
comparisons difficult there is no 
reason for thinking the statement 
does not still hold good. This low 
rate has been made possible through 
our carload and train load units, 
which are far larger than in any 
other country and we use more 
powerful locomotives, with the 
result that our ton mile costs have 
been lower, permitting us to estab- 
lish a lower rate. Results have been 
advantageous to the shipper, but 
present rates are not showing a fair 
margin of profit to the railroads. 


The transportation Act of 1920 
provided that 544% should be con- 
sidered a fair return for the next two 
years and this was later raised to 
534%, yet the highest earnings 
shown were during the first eight 
months of 1923, at which time the 
roads only earned 5.41%, which was 
still far short of what was considered 
fair. 


Tar traffic is increasing is shown 
by the car loadings, all records hav- 
ing been exceeded during the week 
which ended Sept. 29th last, when 
they reached 1,097,000, which ex- 
ceeded by 90,000 loads the previous 
high mark in October, 1920. 


But while gross receipts have con- 
tinued to increase, operating ex- 
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“The freight rates of American railroads are the lowest in the 
world—made possible through carloads and trainload units, with 
the result that our ton mile costs have been lowered” 


penses, due to labor increase and 
other augmented costs, have laid 
an additional burden on the carriers, 
and the net income from traffic has 
not been greatly in excess of pre- 
vious seasons. ‘Then too, there has 
been the constant consideration of 
improved service, which has raised 
the general overhead without adding 
to the revenue. To the thinking 
shipper efficient and adequate serv- 
ice is even more important than a 
lowered rate, and the rate problem 
of the hour consists not merely in a 
question of the actual amount 
charged per ton mile but in such an 
adjustment of relative rates that 
the rate for each section and each 
commodity shall be not only fair 
but shall insure for the shipper the 
best possible service in return for 
the amount he expends in shipment. 


Rates which are not based on the 
conditions which govern traffic in 
that section are obviously unfair to 
both shipper and road. For ex- 
ample, on the main lines advantage 
can be taken of the large volume 
of business and consequent density 
of traffic, with the result that great 
economies are effected from con- 
centrated car loads and heavy train 
load movement. On lines of light 
traffic and on branch lines operations 
are carried on at a serious propor- 
tional expense and often at a heavy 
loss to the road. 


Many considerations enter into 
the determination of rates, and the 
fact that the principles of rate fixing 
are ethical rather than mathematical 
makes it difficult to establish any 
fixed formulae. In a country of 
continental proportions rates can 


not be determined entirely by length 
of haul. Distance is only one factor 
which affects the cost of service and 
it must be given different weights 
in different rate systems. If it were 
always rated on the same basis, 
large sections of the United States 
would have remained isolated and 
would today be only partially 
occupied and developed. Nor can 
rates be based entirely on the costs 
of service, otherwise the difference 
between the rates on manufactured 
articles and other high priced goods 
and the rates on raw materials and 
other low priced articles would 
be much less than the present dif- 
ference in such rates. Many ele- 
ments in the costs of service are 
also overlooked, such as the dead 
weight of the car hauled, which 
is relatively higher in the case of 
light loading commodities and L. 
(CL: trafic, than with heavy 
loading freight. Then again there 
is the long return haul of “emp- 
ties,’ which must be given con- 
sideration and no rate which fails 
to take in this dead-head mileage 
can be considered compensatory. 
L. C. L. freight is also notably a 
losing proposition, especially on 
short hauls, because of the 
mounting cost for labor, and the 
high terminal expense in comparison 
with the return. 


These terminal costs are serious 
items in the expense of shipments. 
It is said that one-half of the operat- 
ing expense of the roads is used in 
the maintenance of terminal facil- 
ities and that 25% of the equipment 
is used to move 414% of the volume. 

Terminal congestion is recognized 


“These terminal costs are serious items in the expense of ship- 
ments. It 1s said that one-half the operating expense of roads 15 
used in the maintenance of terminal facilities” 


as one of the most serious evils 
incident to freight movement, and 
terminal charges constitute one of 
the highest factors in the carriers’ 
expenses. The congestion of trans- 
portation centers around the ter- 
minals of our large cities, and it is 
here that delays occur and the roads 
find difficulty in keeping pace with 
shippers’ demands. Almost without 
exception the main tracks of the 
railroads have sufficient capacity for 
the movement of more freight than 
is offered them. 


Within the terminal area the 


The steam and electric locomotives in service 
on the New York Central Lines have an aggre- 
gate capacity of 11,000,000 horsepower. This is 
equal to a third of all the power used in the 
manufacturing industries of the country. 


Operating and maintaining this great trans 
portation power plant cost last year $169,000,000, 
or 33 per cent of the total operating expenses. 
The men on the engines earned $34,000,000. In 
the fireboxes was burned $54,000,000 worth of 
coal. Repairs, another large item, took $54,- 
000,000. 

Adequate power is the first necessity of 
efhcient transportation service. 


from an advertisement of 


“The New York Central” 


transportation system must perform 
four functions: 


1. The distribution of commod- 
ities 
2. Receipt and forwarding of 
goods in general commerce 
3. Delivery of raw products to 
and collection of finished prod- 
ucts from industries 
4. Interchange of freight between 
railroads (or between railroads 
honele Aig acs Tops 
barges). 


Inorder tocarry 
on their business, 
railroads must 
build yards within 
or near the termi- 
nal area for break- 
ing up and mak- 
ing up trains; aux- 
ihary yards for 
local switching; 
freight houses for 
receiving and de- 
liverino els Cael? 
ipee nice Team 
tracks for receiv- 
ing and delivering 
carload freight; 
interchange tracks 
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and) belt lines for the transier of 
cars and a variety of special facil- 
ities. To meet commercial demands 
they must be close to the center of 
the city and located on property 
which often represents enormous 
values. 


Ix uis book “Railroad Freight 
Transportation,’ L. F. Loree, presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Lackawana 
railroad, shows that the average 
trip of a freight car occupies 14.9 
days, and out of that time the car 
is actually moving or is delayed on 
the road in line haul only 1.64 
days, nearly nine-tenths of the 
total time being spent within 
terminal areas. 

For general purposes, freight 
might be divided into two classes: 

1. Carload 

Jalon Ge Ue (less: tanecarload|). 

The two differ in three particu- 
farses 

1. Carload freight is loaded in- 
to and unloaded from freight cars 
by the trader or the trucker whom 
he employs, while L. C. L. freight 
is loaded and unloaded by rail- 
road employes. 

2. Carload freight does not pass 
through a freight station but is 
loaded and unloaded at the trader’s 
expense on public team tracks or 
private tracks of industries. L. C. L. 
freight is loaded and unloaded over 
a station platform at the expense of 
the carrier. In most instances these 
freight stations are located on high 
priced property in the congested 
areas of large cities. 


jr lip Gurls rates are mMoneriinan 
carload rates because: L Co Ui. cars 
are seldom if ever loaded to any- 
thing like their tonnage capacity 
with this character of freight, and 
because of the heavy station expense 
incident to its handling. 


The usual practice is to notify 
thesconsience saiter the. LatG. ks 
freight has been unloaded into the 
freight house or the cars containing 
carload freight have been placed on 
the team or industry tracks. An 
allowance of 48 hours free time is 
made for the unloading. Consignees 
often take advantage of this full 
time and failure to remove the goods 
more promptly ties up an enormous 
amount of equipment which should 
be moving, and congests the freight 
houses. ‘This and other practices 
incident to terminal loading and 
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You Can’t Bequeath Your 
Business Judgment 


NAY can make a will to dispose 
of your material possessions, 
but you cannot pass your ability on 
to a successor. 


It takes all of your time, now, 
to conduct your affairs. Do you 
know of anyone who would be able, 
without neglect of his own affairs, 
to take your place? 


Administering your estate after 
you have gone will not be any sim- 


pler than managing it while you are 
here. Probably, it will not be so 
easy. Not many individuals care 
to have such a duty imposed on 
them. 


This company, with its staff of 
specialists trained in fiduciary serv- 
ice, its wide experience, financial 
resources and state-controlled re- 
sponsibility, is organized to act as 
your executor and trustee. 


A talk with one of our officers will not place you 
under any obligation and it may help you to the right 


solution of your problem. 


“Safeguarding Your Family’s Future’’ 1s a helpful 
booklet that we will gladly send you. 


Trust Department 


tke UNION TRUST co. 
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Resources over 220 Millions 
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unloading puts the railroads in a 
serious dilemma. Either they must 
add to their terminal facilities at 
enormous expense, or they must 
find some way to pass more freight 
through them. 


Tue introduction of the motor 
truck by means of a system of or- 
ganized cartage which would insure 
store door delivery has been ad- 
vanced as a relief from congestion 
at terminals. The motor car 
could also be used for trap car 
DG Ge irercht service to: indus- 
chicswmance iia = large measure, 
similar movement in interchange 
and between local stations, and 
for intraterminal movement, 
such as movement between in- 
dustries or different plants of 
the same industry within the 
terminal area. 


Two objects would be served: 


Better service to the trader, 
without increased cost, and econ- 
omy. te) the wcarrers) Perfor- 
mance would cover the collection 
anaihdelivery ot 1.7C. lL. freight 
without clogging the freight 
houses; rail haul could begin at 
convenient outlying stations ac- 
cessible to highway vehicles, elim- 
inating the expense of handling 
in an expensive and congested 
distric:; street congestion in the 
center of cities would be reduced and 
shipments moving between large 
cities could be consolidated into 
fewer cars, transfers avoided and 
loadings increased. If railroads were 
relieved of the handling of this un- 
remunerative L. C. L. freight and 
were able to relieve their operating 
expense of this added burden, they 
could then offer better service on the 
long haul and carload traffic. De- 
mountable truck bodies which incur 
no operating expense when idle, and 
semi-trailers are being used in many 
of the large cities in a tryout of this 
plan of motor cartage. 

Another auxiliary which is capable 
of enormous future development in 


connection with the bulk freight 
movement, is the waterway. In 
general our waterways are carrying 
little more traffic than they were 
twenty years ago, in spite of the 
fact that within the past fifteen 
years transportation demands have 
more than doubled. It is true that 
waterways have their limitations, 
that many waters are only navigable 
during certain seasons; that large 
sections of the country can not ‘be 


The American railroads in 1923 hauled the 
largest tonnage in their history—and with an 
efhciency of operation never before paralleled. 
To this achievement the New York Central 
Lines contributed a notable measure of public 
service. 

The very heavy program of rehabilitation 
inaugurated by the New York Central Lines 
immediately following the termination of Fed- 
eral control—involving the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for new equipment and larger 
facilities—placed this railroad system in a posi- 
tion to meet the growing trafic demands of the 
great territory it serves. 

While car loadings throughout the country 
for 1923 showed an increase of 26.7% over 
1921, and 15.3% over 1922, the New York 
Central Lines gained 42.7% over 1921, and 
16.8% over 1922. 

The New York Central program of expansion 
—in anticipation of the greater trafic demands 
of the coming years—is going steadily on. 


—from dn advertisement of 


“The New York Central” 


reached by navigable waterways and 
thatesome commodities can be 
moved more economically by rail. 
Nevertheless, the waterways should 
be so analyzed and their functions 
so carefully designated that they 
could be co-ordinated in the trans- 
portation plan with the railways, 
taking their place as part of the 
national system of transportation. 


Actually, water transportation has 
a three-fold role: 


1. Where it is cheaper, better or 
more convenient 


2. Where water transportation is 
needed to eliminate danger of a 
shortage of rail transportation 


3. Where no other form of trans- 
portation is available. 

The acute value of waterways is 
especially marked in the Great Lakes 
region. States which are able to 
avail themselves of this water route 
of transportation produce 75% of 
the wheat; 65% of the grain; 100% 
Gr the flax; 657, of the iron: 39% ot 
the copper, 749, of the zine and 
46% of the lead produced in the 
entire country. ‘The shores of the 
Great Lakes are also lined with in- 
dustries which produce large quan- 
tities of manufactured articles 
which play an important part in 
both foreign and domestic trade. 

In places accessible to water 
transportation it has long been 
recognized as the most econom- 
ical movement for large tonnage. 
For years the steel industry has 
brought its large shipments of 
raw materials to its plants via 
the Great Lakes and the Monon- 
gahela River. It is now greatly 
extending its use of water trans- 
portation through the shipment 
of finished products on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers and intra- 
coactalecanalssm: hey Wis. steel 
Corporation is planning to move 
eleven million tons annually by 
water, and other large steel pro- 
ducers on the upper Ohio have 
correspondingly large water 
transportation programs. 
Transportation is not a matter of 
local conditions or the use of one 
carrier or another except in its rela- 
tion to the great scheme of eco- 
nomical distribution. Living costs 
are predicated on freight movement; 
freight rates are dependent on the 
gross cost to carriers for transport- 
ing the commodities which they are 
forced’ to move.’ ‘Until “the stime 
comes when we can take up this 
problem and look at it from a 
national standpoint; until the roads 
have found some logical means of 
reducing excessive expense in unre- 
munerative operations freight rates 
cannot come down. 


To Our 


Subscribers: 


To avoid unnecessary duplication and to 
insure that TRADE Wrnps is reaching our 
friends who may be interested in it, we 


have enclosed in this issue a complimen- 
tary subscription card. If you have not 


already returned this card to us, please 
do so at once. 
we will understand that you do not care 
to continue to receive TRADE WINDs. 


If we do not receive it, 


The UNION TRUST Co. 
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‘The Company Store 


An illuminating sidelight upon a much abused subject by the 
man who is responsible for one of the largest and oldest com- 
pany stores in the industrial world 


T THE very outset, I 

want to explain that a 
company store is merely a 
name for something which is, in fact, 
quite different from a store in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

A company store is really a buying 
service for employees. It is es- 
sentially different from ‘‘a store” 
in two fundamental respects: first, 
it does not aim to make a profit; 
second, it does not push the sale 
of any of the goods which it car- 
ries. It merely meets the buying 
demand of the employees. 

And this buying demand 1s sur- 
prisingly large. Factory em- 
ployees constantly want and need 
an impressively large number of 
things while they are at the fac- 
tory. And if they are left to them- 
selves they will get these things 
in one way or another. Either 
they will drop over the back fence 
to a nearby store, or they will 
buy from some employee who has 
installed, sub-rosa, inside the fac- 
tory, a little store of his own. 


For instance, we once employed a 
man in connection with one of our 
tool rooms who, we later discovered, 
sold cough medicine, canvass gloves, 
soap and a number of other stand- 
ard articles, in addition to advancing 
money on payrolls. In fact, this 
man spent most of his time taking 
care of his private business, the 
company very obligingly paying him 
a salary and hiring assistants to do 
the actual work for which he was 
employed. 

We had a machinist whose wife 
operated a small candy store, and 
this man kept a stock of candy and 
chewing gum in his tool room and 
supplied the men around the shop. 
We had employees selling watches, 
safety razors, and various special 
articles. Altogether, when a definite 
survey was made, we found nine 
independent “dealers” in our instt- 
tution. 


Now, of course, all this was objec- 
tionable, and yet, at the same time, 
these dealers were performing a very 
definite service for our employees. 


By Epcar E. ADAMs 


General Superintendent, The Cleveland Hardware Co. 


Once inside the plant, the workman 


found that he wanted tobacco, 
candy, soap, or a dozen and one 
things, and it was convenient for 


The company store is not a new thing, but 
like many so-called “‘welfare” items which came 
into great vogue during the World War, it 
attained a sudden prominence and then faded 
out into “innocuous desuetude” largely because 
of a failure to understand its purpose and the 
proper method of operation. 

In this analysis of the subject, Mr. Adams 
points out that the company store is a remedy for 
many serious and expensive abuses which will 
be recognized as being prevalent in practically 
every large manufacturing plant. 

The author is responsible for one of the 
largest and most successful company stores in 
the country and his keen insight into its reason 
for being and the results obtained therefrom are 
well worth the time of any industrial executive. 


him to be able to purchase them 
within the shop. 

Factory employees also have a 
tendency to find some private use 


“The 


ee 1s to centralize factory supplies” 
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first step toward eliminating petty 


for many of the articles 
carried in supply and stock 
rooms. If a factory does 
not keep a careful check upon these 
supplies, the employees requisition 
themandtakethem home. Although, 
of course, the employees do not 
recognize it, this practice amounts 
practically to petty thievery and 
in the course of a year a surpris- 
ingly large number of items dis- 
appear from the factory in this 
manner. 

The first step toward eliminat- 
ing petty thievery is to centralize 
factory supplies and set a definite 
price upon every article, the de- 
partment requisitioning that arti- 
cle being charged that price. 
Then if an employee wants any 
of these supplies, he can purchase 
them at that fixed price sm lie 
point is that if the employee is 
given the opportunity to buy 
conveniently, it will not occur to 
him to steal. 


And out of such a centralized sup- 
ply room grows the company store. 
It is very natural to begin to add to 
the stock of factory supplies such 
things as tobacco, candy, gloves and 
other items which formerly were 
privately sold inside the factory. 
The added benefit to the employee 
is, of course, that in the‘ company 
store these items are sold practically 
at cost, and there is also some guar- 
antee as to their quality. This also 
eliminates the practice of “‘sneaking 
out” to the store around the corner 
during working hours. 

From this beginning, it is very 
easy to extend the buying service of 
the company store into larger fields, 
including, finally, practically any- 
thing in the way of personal or 
standard household supplies which 
the employee or his family may 
want. This idea is not at all new. 
The purchasing departments of 
many companies have performed 
this service for the “higher ups” for 
years. The company store merely 
extends to all employees a privilege 
which formerly belonged only to 
executives. 


The above photograph, while extremely 
small, is interesting because it shows 
but a little more than half of the largest 
banking lobby in the world, although it 
accurately depicts in some detail the 
chaste simplicity of treatment. Naturally 
we are gust a little proud to admit this 15 
a scene from the new banking home of 


The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


To show the extent of the buying 
service performed by our own com- 
pany store, let me list some of the 
items which it purchases regularly 
for employees: 


Coal Shop clothing 
Meat Shoes 
Candy Soft drinks 


Staple groceries Lunches 
Household supplies Milk 


Furniture Tires 

In fact, the list might be extended 
to cover a page or more. In short, 
we stand ready to purchase for our 
employees practically, any 
thing under the sun which they may 
desire to buy. But, on the other 
hand, we do not urge the employee 
to buy a single thing. 


‘Tue ordinary storekeeper finds an 
article he can sell at a good profit. 
He then displays and advertises that 
article in such a way as to induce 
people to buy it. But the company 
store functions in just the opposite 
way. First, we want to enable the 
employee to buy in such a conveni- 
ent way that he need lose no time 
in shopping. Secondly, we want to 
sell articles to the employees at the 
greatest possible discount. We want 
to save the employee all the money 
we can. So it would not be con- 
sidered policy to exhibit a victrola 


or, by the playing of records, induce 
the employees to buy victrolas. 


But, if any employee decided he 


wished to buy a victrola, then it 
would be the function of the store 
to purchase it for him—and at a 
discount. 

A few figures showing the volume 
of our company store business indi- 
cate the extent to which our own 
employees are availing themselves 
of this buying service. Our cigar 
bill runs over $1000 a month—our 
pie bill over $500 a month. We sell 
monthly a ton and a half of wieners. 
In fact, wholesalers tell us that our 
store does a business equivalent to 
that of three average retail groceries. 

An interesting thought at this 
point is that the company store 
represents merely another proof of 
the power of consolidating buying 
power. Individually, our employees 
would each have to pay retail prices. 
Collectively, they are able to buy at 
a surprisingly large discount, rang- 
ing from a small percentage on 
standard groceries up to 40 and 
sometimes 50 per cent on certain 
lines of furniture and clothing. At 
the present time gasoline can be 
purchased in carload lots at about 
ie cents. The stores department 
can easily handle it and sell it for 
14 cents, giving the employee a sav- 
ing of about 5 cents per gallon. 


All that is necessary to turn the 
collective buying power of employees 
to a tremendous economic advantage 
to themselves is the directing of 
this buying power through a single 
purchaser—that is, the buyer for 
the company store. 


It often happens, too, that the 
same article—gasoline, for instance 
—is used both by employees and by 
the company in the course of its 
regular business. By combining the 
purchasing power of employees and 
company, the company as well as 
employees reap the benefit of the 
reduced rate at which the article 
may be purchased. 


Another advantage of the com- 
pany store, both to employer and 
employee, is the fact that credit at 
the company store may be substi- 
tuted for payroll advances which are 
unavoidable in almost all factories. 
Instead of giving an employee his 
pay in advance, we give him coupon 
books containing coupons in denom- 
iiations ot 25c, 10c, Sea 2c) and Ic: 
These books are charged against the 
amount which he has coming to 
him upon the next pay day. ‘he 
books can be used at the company 
store in lieu of cash. Thus a new 
man starting work in the morning 
without a cent in his pocket, by 
evening may secure from the time- 


“The Company Store prevents the employee from ‘dropping over the back fence’ and it stops 
a serious leakage in the supply room” 
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keeper $3.50 worth of coupons with 
which he can buy groceries or other 
necessities at the company store, 
so that he is practically independent 
from the day he started to work. 
Purchases at the store may be made 
only by coupons or cash. 


This coupon system also tends to 
eliminate the evil of charge accounts 
at the corner grocery, whereby work- 
men often run up an indebtedness of 
$100.00 or more, an amount which 
it is practically impossible for them 
tO pay. 


Our store is open during all work- 
ing hours to employees who are not 
actually on the job.) Of “course; 
employees are supposed to come to 
the store only when they are off 
duty or between shifts, but families 
of employees can come in and buy 
at any time. 


Our store is under the supervision 
of the operating department. ‘The 
financial department sets aside a 
certain amount of capital upon 
which to operate the store and 
charges the store interest on this 
amount. ‘The office also takes 
inventory every three months, does 
the store bookkeeping and pays the 
stores. Dbills+ \ Lhe stores sis § not 
charged with heat, rent, light, and 
so forth.) But) the ,actual “store- 
keeping falls naturally under the 
operating department, because the 
assistant storekeeper is also respon- 
sible for company supplies and han- 
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“So-called » says Mr. 2 


welfare items 


ddams, “ 


are not being unwwersally abandoned. 


On the 


contrary those who have a background and an experience with them are strengthening this 


phase of their work today. 


dles the company supply and tool 
room. Insour plant itetakes the 
time of two people to operate the 
store—one person working all of the 
time and two or three others com- 
ing in during rush hours. 

While the store makes no profit, 
it does, nevertheless, pay for itself— 
that is, it is charged with the cost 
of its own operation. While the 


“The first step toward eliminating petty thievery 15 to centralize factory supplies and set a 
definite price upon every article, charging the department requisitioning that article the 


established price. 


By so doing the employee is gwen opportunity to buy conveniently and 


as a result 1t does not occur to him to steal” 
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It 15 only the inexperienced newcomers who are dropping out” 


office performs gratis a certain num- 
ber of bookkeeping and _ similar 
services for the store, the store also 
handles gratis the supply and tool 
room work, so that the give and 
take are evenly balanced. What we 
try to do is to make the store liter- 
ally cost the company nothing and 
at the same time make no profit 
whatever. It is a_ self-supporting 
service department. 


And from a department of this 
sort it might be possible eventually 
to develop an advisory service hav- 
ing to do also with larger financial 
problems of employees, such as the 
buying of homes, making invest- 
ments, and so forth. 


Our experience has been that the 
employee does not want the com- 
pany to do something for him ‘‘for 
nothing.” Nevertheless if he can 
receive help without feeling that it 
is charity, he is very glad to avail 
himself of it. And the convenience 
and the saving of money which our 
employees have accomplished 
through our company store we feel 
has a very material effect upon the 
shop morale and the general feeling 
of the employees toward the com- 
pany. “loythis extent: perhaps, ine 
company does really profit from 
operating a company store. 
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Business Conditions 


By C. L. Bradley 
Vice President, The Union Trust Co. 


June 23, 1924 


AX comments upon business 
conditions of the moment and 
immediate future must necessarily 
be predicated largely upon “‘the 
political situation.” 

While “‘government in business” 
is sometimes complained of, even 
the most casual observer must 
observe that in presidential years, 
“politics” as a business deterrent 
far outshine “government inter- 
ference. — 

Since April, the uncertainties 
latent in the nominees for president 
and vice president, together with a 
possible reaction in event of their 
respective elections and the abnor- 
mal backward spring weather con- 
ditions have brought business into 
“low gear.” 


While personally I cannot help 
but feel that the degree of impor- 
tance given to the political situa- 
tion is exaggerated, the facts remain 
that we are in the midst of a per- 
fectly normal pre-presidential elec- 
tion slump. 


It is likewise evident that prac- 
tically every fundamental business 
condition is sound and, if anything, 
actually improving. 

The wpresent-quictness is, an 
ephemeral condition. I do not feel 


that it reflects any physical disease 
of the business machine but rather 
a passing mental state from which 
we might rebound quickly. 

Of course until very recently, 
the weather conditions have been 
bad. This materially affected every 
business and extended its depressing 
touch into every channel of trade, 
but, fromthe practical standpoint, it 
was not a severe blow to the health 
of the business structure. 


At the present writing the weather 
seems to be on the mend. Summer 
is apparently here. The trade and 
the plantings lost through the 
inclemency cannot be regained, but 
on the other hand they will not be a 
total loss. 

Money is remarkably “easy” and 
there is a reservoir awaiting the first 
requirements of expanding business. 
We need have no fear from that 
quarter. 


The underlying demand for lower 
prices has found an excellent ally in 
this pre-election dullness, and prices 
in the vast majority of lines are 
holding their own with difficulty or 
slipping slightly under the pressure 
of distress sale or anxiety for com- 
paratively large orders. 


The general tendency, as always, 
is adequately pictured by the iron 
and steel price index, which has 
been gradually slipping downward, 
while the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
have been following the same 


IRON AND STEEL PRICE INDEX 


Iron Trade Review Average 


Gradual recession has continued for iron and 
steel prices. The composite market index com- 
puled by Iron Trade Review averaged $41.30 a 
ton for May against $42.33 in April. The 
index 15 0 per cent under the peak of this year 
and 13 per cent under the high mark for 1923. 
Compared with 1913, there is a gain of 50 per 
cent. Some steel products are tending to 
steady, following deep curtailment of pro- 
duction 


Building has received a tremen- 
dous impetus with only a slight 
sloughing off during the past two 
months. ‘This particularly applies 
to home building and the general 
feeling is that this decided spurt in 
the building industry reflects the 
general impression that now is a 
good time to build a home, owing 
to the price level of materials having 
reached a fair degree of stability at 
a comparatively low point. Like- 
wise, building labor, released from 
the pressure of manufacturing oper- 
ations, is rendering more efficient 


tendency. and more interested service. There 
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The decline in pig tron production in May was the most severe in the history of the industry. 


The month's output was 2,631,248 tons, a drop of 595,000 tons from April. 


The daily average 


rate of production was 85,000 tons recession of 21 per cent from April, to the lowest point since 


August 1922. 
March 1921. 
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During May, 46 blast furnaces became inactive, 
In Cleveland, production of pig was 224,200 tons against 214,600 tons in April 


the largest monthly reduction since 
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Production in the steel industry this spring mou 
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nted to unprecedented heights with unfilled orders 
the 1921 depression. This reflects the extreme 


restraint upon future buying. On May 31, bookings of the United States Steel Corp., dropped 


to 3,628,089 tons, a decline of 13 per cent in a month. 


They are now the lowest since November 


1914, and are 12 per cent smaller than the extreme bottom of the great depression three years ago 
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The production of automobiles in the first five months of 1924 is estimated at 1,742,832 passenger 


cars and trucks. 
before 1917. 
than the record for any year prior to 1920, whe 
months exceeded that of the same period of 1923 
place the output at 301,200 cars. 


This 1s a greater number of cars than was ever produced in any one full year 
It indicates a six months’ production of around 2,000,000 automobiles, or more 


n 2,205,000 cars were made. 
by 94,000 cars. 


The total for five 


In May, preliminary estimates 


This was a decline of 19 per cent from April and of 23 per cent 


from May 1923, the peak month for all time 


seems to be a plentiful supply of 
labor and the increase in construc- 
tion, extraordinary even for this 
season of the year, indicated that 
builders are taking advantage of the 
situation. 


Automobile production has 
slumped off, concurrent with its 
usual practice as mid-summer 
approaches. New models are being 
flung into the arena to attract new 
purchasers. But production for the 
moment remains at a compara- 
tively low ebb even for the season. 
The complications of automobile 
merchandising have increased to a 
point where a battle royal in the fall 
is anticipated, with the public acting 


as judge of the popularity of the 
newer types and mechanical appli- 
ances which will be offered. The 
industry is expecting an excellent 


fall. 


Low as stocks of merchandise 
have been in the past, they are, it 
anything, lower today. Merchants 
are operating on inventory which 
would have been considered ridicu- 
lous but a few years ago. A thirty- 
day manufacturing inventory is the 
rule rather than the exception. Ford 
is said to have whittled his inven- 
tory down to a fourteen-day supply. 
Obviously the least flutter of increas- 
ing demand would immediately re- 
flect itself onto the manufacturer. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The course of commodity prices 1s downward. 
Since February, the decline has been steady bui 
not precipitate. The wholesale price index 
compiled by the bureau of labor statistics stood 
at 48 per cent over the 1913 average in April 
against 48 per cent above in March and 59 
per cent above 12 months ago. Prices have 
fallen 7 per cent in a year 
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Car loadings throughout the country during 
May were distinctly higher than in the preced- 
ing month. Gains in coal and ore movements 
largely account for the increase. In the week 
ended May 24, car loadings touched the highest 
point since the middle of March. The total, 
however, continues to lag about 10 per ceni 
behind the corresponding period of 1923. With 
that exception, freight movements this year are 
the highest for the season ever recorded 


The public is saving money, which 
indicates a stored-up surplus of 
purchasing power which will be 
realized as soon as the same public 
feel that prices have reached a com- 
parative low ebb and the presiden- 
tialuncertaimty gives wa yata 
certainty. 

My personal belief is that a gen- 
eral strengthening of business spirit 
will not wait until November elec- 
tions. The present political un- 
certainty, plus the normal sloughing 
off characteristic of the summer, 
have combined to exaggerate the 
present condition. This, I believe. 


) 
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The purchasing power of farm products in April was the highest reached during that month in 
any year since 1920. According to the department of agriculture, the purchasing power index 
stood at 76 per cent of the 1913 average in April. In March, it was 74 per cent and in April 
1923, it was 70 per cent. The gain over 12 months before was 9 per cent. The average of 
farm products prices 1s now only 6 per cent below the general level of wholesale commodity prices. 
At the bottom of the depression in 1921, farm prices sunk to 20 per cent under the general level 
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The extraordinary upward swing of the pendulum of production in basic industries early in 1924 


INU 


has been followed by an equally sharp decline. In February, the federal reserve board’s index of 


basic output, corrected for seasonal variation, climbed to 20 per cent above the 1919 monthly average. | 


In March and April, the indices stood at 16 per cent and 14 per cent above the 1919 basis, respectively. 
This sharp curtailment 15 tending to lessen the danger of overproduction in industry 


Convention will replace one uncer- 
tainty with a lesser uncertainty. 
Business will be able to estimate the 
comparative strength of the con- 
testants for popular political favor 
and can plan accordingly. This will 
help the situation. 

In the meantime fundamental 
conditions are improving. ‘The 
mental condition is at the beck and 
call of almost every will-o’-the-wisp, 
but it seems likely that it likewise 
must improve, as uncertainties give 
way to certainties, as prices reach 
an admitted low level, as the public 
interprets this low level in terms of 
sbiyenow, s.and .as.the retlex) oi 
their months of economy and de- 
mand for lower prices reaches a 
turning point and the ebb tide gives 
way to flood. 


is the general impression, and busi- 
ness men, while regretting present 
slowing down, are generally satisfied 
concerning 1924 as a business year. 

It seems impossible that the buy- 
ing public can continue to store up 
their demand indefinitely. Ulti- 
mately they must discover that most 
manufacturing today is being done 
at little if any profit. Prices have, 
or must shortly, reach a low point 
beyond which even the most efhi- 
cient manufacturer cannot go. In 
the meantime, the manufacturer 
with a plant of lesser efficiency will 
have to shut down and comparative 
shortage will be felt, the prices will 
strengthen and the public will come 
back into the market, automatically 
creating a forward movement. 

The conclusion of the Democratic 
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May brought an increase in the volume of bank 
clearings for the country. The gain did not re- 
flect an expansion in trade activities, however, 
but rather indicated a heavier volume of bond 
transactions. Clearings in New York city showed 
an increase of 8 per cent over May 1923. Out- 
side of New York city, clearings decreased 3 
per cent from one year ago, indicating con- 
traction in commerce 
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Easier money conditions have appeared in 
Cleveland and in other districts in recent weeks. 
The Cleveland federal reserve bank has reduced 
its rediscount rate from 41% per cent to 4 per 
cent, following similar action previously by the 
New York federal reserve bank. A slight gain 
in commercial rediscounts has resulted. The 


cash ratios of the federal reserve system and of 


the Cleveland bank remain around the high 
level of approximately SO per cent 


Briefly: ‘This is no time for pessi- 
mism for pessimism is rather an 
indication of a lack of understanding 
of what constitutes an essential and 
a non-essential. ‘This is merely a 
station stop; it is not a breakdown. 
It was anticipated and forecasted. 
The train is in excellent condition. 
The engine has not stalled. We 
have merely gone into a temporary 
and not unexpected condition of 
Sinitermeciatercear.. 
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Canal Boats and Other Ancient and 


Uneconomic Diversions 


EN talk about “‘a ship canal” 

between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River, say between the lake 
and Pittsburgh. When they so 
talk, they talk about the physi- 
cally impossible, if by a ship canal 
they meanacanal to be navigated by 
lake boats with upper works con- 
formable to the laws regulating 
lake navigation. ‘The only canal 
that could operate under the many 
highway and railroad bridges, would 
be a shallow barge canal, and this 
is the only type of waterway that 
has ever been considered: #tivwe 
can remove this common error, we 
can at the same time remove some 
of the appeal which the idea has 
made to the popular imagination. 


There are forty shallow barge 
canals in this country and _ prac- 
tically all of them have been finan- 
cial failures. That is, they have not 
earned and paid interest on their 
cost. The State of New York has 
gone farther than any other in the 
construction and operation of ca- 
nals. It has been justified in doing 
so by reason of its location between 
the great lakes and tide water, and 
a desire to connect with one another 
its numerous important rivers and 


By Davip JAMESON 


President of The Citizens National Bank of 


New Castle, and Formerly a Member of 
the L. E. and O. R. Canal Board 


lakes. Vi wetaresto ex pcctecanaic 
to be operated upon ordinary busi- 
ness principles, a study of the ex- 
perience of the Empire State should 
be of value. Some of the engineer- 
ing problems of the Lake Erie’ to 
Hudson canal also have counter- 
parts in the proposed Pittsburgh 
Canal. 


WaTeER REQUIREMENTS 


The water supply for the New 
York main canal was regarded as 
a question of great difficulty. Six 
artificial lakes were constructed to 
furnish water for the summit level. 
This summit level is east of Oneido 
Lake, between locks 20 and 21. The 
summit level of a canal is usually 
its pons asinorum, or big job. Many 
canals have failed because their 
summit levels were arid. The sum- 
mit level of the New York Barge 
Canal is 18 miles long. That of the 
proposed Lake Erie and Ohio River 
canal is 30 miles long. 
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The summit level of the Pitts- 
burgh Canal would beatelevation 
900. The summit level of the New 
York canal is at elevation 420. 
The elevation at the Niagara Riv- 
eris 560. These are feet above sea 

level. That is, the New York Canal 
is 140 feet below Lake Erie and the 
Niagara River. The Pittsburgh 
Canal is 330 feet above Lake Erie. 
The water supply for the Pittsburgh 
Canal would have to be raised 480 
feet higher than that of the New 
York Canal. Those figures spell the 
difference between practicability 
and impracticability. Water flows 
by gravity from Lake Erie into the 
New York Canal, and the first 100 
miles of water in the barge canal is 
Lake Erie water. Not one drop of 
water for the summit level of the 
Pittsburgh Canal could come from 
Lake Erie. Until some way is found 
to make water flow up hill, there is 
sure to be a deficiency of water on 
the high summit level of the pro- 
posed Pittsburgh Canal. 


Economic FEATURES 


The? Superintendent’ of Public 
Works has charge of the New York 


canals. From his comprehensive 


“Tn the early days on the Erie Canal this method of transportation was considered to be the 
last word in advance civilization” 


reports much valuable light upon 
canal problems can be obtained. 
The portion of the reports dealing 
with the New York Barge canal 
are especially interesting. 

The barge canal was finished and 
thrown open to use five years ago. 
The reports cover five years of 
operation. In addition to the barge 
canal connecting Lake Erie with 
the Hudson, New York has a sys- 
tem of canals, which reach several 
of the small lakes in the state, also 
Lake Ontario at Oswego, and, 
through Lake Champlain, and cer- 
tain Canadian canals, the St. Law- 
rence River and Montreal. Their 
total canal mileage is 525. Then 
they have 382 miles of canalized 
rivers and lakes, making the system 


of 907 miles. 


REVENUE 
In 1922, New York received from 


its Canal Department a revenue of 
$209,305.54. There was expended 
for maintenance alone $2,297,927.79, 
say 10 times the amount of the reve- 
nue. The figures are startling. The 
canal system had cost $300,000,000. 
(pee reportiot Supt-.P.,W21919;,P. 
98). Of this great sum $170,000,000 
has been expended within compara- 
tively recent years. The interest on 


the first named sum at only four per 
cent would be $12,000,000.00 per an- 
num, that on the last named sum 


$6,800,000.00 per year. The sinking 


fund for the ultimate payment of the 
bonds would require several million 
more. Then there was a little mat- 
ter of $345,262.00 expended during 
the year for “‘betterments.”’ In short 
this ancient system of transporta- 
tion in whose belated footsteps we 
are told we ought to walk, or wade, 
cost the Empire State last year 
somewhere between 12 and 20 mil- 
lion dollars, depending on whether 
we cOuntiinterestrom the total cost 
or only on the recent expenditures; 
or whether we charge the enterprise 
with interest on the total invest- 
ment or simply on what it still 
owes. ‘This large sum was all col- 
leCheaw 10m thee people sin taxes: 
They paid it because somebody had 
thought the canal would furnish to 
shippers cheaper transportation. If 
it did so, it was because the tax- 
payers made the shippers a munifi- 
cent present: Or} to statevit) the 
other way around, because the 
shippers were permitted to levy 
tribute on the taxpayers. 


In selecting 1922, for analysis, I 
have not selected the year most un- 
favorable. In the last five years, or 
since the rebuilding of the New York 
Canal system, the total revenue 
from the canals to the state amount- 


ed to $799,561.00. During the same 


“In the vear 1922, the state of New York expended merely for the item of maintenance of 
: o r tne { 
canals approximately ten times the amount received from them” 


period, the expenditures for opera- 
tion amounted to $9,924,384.00 or 
morerthan 12) times the revenue: 
During the same five years, the 
state expended for so-called better- 
ments $2,167,683.00. To this large 
deficit there must still be added each 
year of the five the interest on the 
cost of the Canals, a matter of from 
7 to 12 million dollars. In five years, 
it is safe to say the canals have cost 
the State over and above all reve- 
nue, from 45 to 70 million dollars, 
nearly all for interest and expenses 
of operation. It is not too much to 
say New York’s unwise investment 
in canals is costing its people from 
$40,000.00 to $50,000.00 every day 
of the year, open or closed, summer 
or winter. 


The colossal expenditures which 
have been made, and must continue 
to be made on the canal system for 
years to come, do not furnish its 
most discouraging feature. This 
comes from its scanty tonnage. The 
small business being done by the 
waterways would seem to furnish 
conclusive evidence that the people 
do not want this method of trans- 
portation, that the day of the canal 
boat has passed. 


TRAFFIC 


The potential annual capacity of 
the New York Canal System is 20 
million tons. Its actual capacity is 
dificult of ascertainment. The 
greatest unsolved problem of the 
proposed Canal from Pittsburgh to 
Lake Erie, was probably that of 
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“The colossal expenditures which have been made and must 
continue to be made on the canal system for years to come, do 
not furnish its most discouraging feature which 15 scanty 


water supply. Close to it were the 
doubts as to the carrying capacity 
of the waterway. There is much in 
the New York report to justify 
these doubts. 

When an engineer undertakes to 
tell us the potential capacity of a 
canal, one of the primary factors 
considered is the depth of the water. 
This controls the draft of the boats. 


eee ged 


tonnage” 


A boat should have at least a foot of 
water under it. If boats are loaded 
for 12 feet of water, a lesser depth at 
any single place would stop naviga- 
tion. The estimates of the potential 
tonnage of the Pittsburgh Canal 
were based on a depth of 12 feet, and 
yet no boat loaded for 12 feet could 
enter the Ohio river. There is not 
12 feet of water in the Ohio. The 


“It 1s somewhat remarkable that hardly anybody would propose that the public should build 
a railroad, yet they will advocate the building of a canal, notwithstanding the fact 
that hardly one of the kind has ever paid its operating expenses” 
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potential capacity of the New York 
Canals is undoubtedly based on a 
draft of 12 feet. This would permit 
of boats drawing 11 feet. On Page 
44 of the 1922 report, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works says, “I 
did not recommend the loading of 
boats to greater than 10-foot draft.” 
This would cut down the potential 
capacity about ten per cent. The 
average draft of the boats in use 
was probably not over nine feet. 
However the reports disclose 
other facts which indicate that the 
capacity of the New York Canals 
has been much over-estimated. 
Reducing the draft of the boats 
surely cuts down the capacity of the 
canal and again proves that theoret- 
ical, estimated, or potential capac- 
ity and actual capacity, attained in 
practice, often vary greatly. There 
are some indications other than the 
draft of the boats that show such 
variations between theory and prac- 
tice on this canal. There was some 
increase in the canal traffic in 1922, 
and we read that while the water- 
ways hauled only one tenth of their 
potential capacity, there was some 
crowding. ‘‘As a necessary incident 
to the increased business of the pres- 
ent season, on some days and at 
some localities congestion of boats 
has occurred.”’ After discussing this 
congestion, the report proceeds, “‘I 
can well see that difficulties of the 
nature referred to will continue to 
exist and even grow more serious as 
the number of boats increases.”’ He 
suggests ‘‘as a remedy” the widen- 
ing of the narrow sections of the 
canal and the building of additional 
locks alongside the present ones at 
several important points along the 


route. lf, carrying so small a-ton- 
nage, the boats are already crowd- 
ing each other so much as to sug- 
gest enlarging the capacity of the 
waterway, one may well be skeptical 
about the real capacity of the canals. 

With the actual capacity of the 
New York Canals so prcblematical, 
the saving in freight to shippers so 
doubtful and the expense to the pub- 
lic so great, who can find in the ex- 
periment made by New York any- 
thing but a warning to others. 

I have said the reports give the 
potential capacity of the New York 
System as 20 million tons. There 
passed over some parts of its waters 
last year 1,873,434 tons, less than 
one tenth of its capacity. The total 
for the entire canal system is given 
as 2,260,763 tons; but they tell us 
only 83 per cent of this actually 
passed over the waters. Of the 
larger figure just given, 1,485,109 
tons is given as the tonnage of the 
barge canal (meaning the canal from 
Buffalo to the Hudson river). If 
only 83 per cent of this wentover 
the waters, and 17 per cent simply 
“passed over terminals’? without 
entering the canal, the actual 
tonnage transported through the 
barge canal in 1922 would be 
1,232,640 tons. 

It is difficult to estimate the prob- 
able saving to shippers over what 
they would have paid the railroads. 
It was cer- 
tainly not 
large,velse 
more ship- 
pers would 
have used 
the canal. 
I thinkone 


dollar per ton would be too big an 
allowance. This would have saved 
shippers about two and one 
quarter tmillions, and have 
cost taxpayers 12 to20 million. This 
may be business, but it is not good 
business. Fifty cents per 100 pounds 
or say $10.00 per ton, was the aver- 
accrallenaieclass rate om ireight, 
Buffalo to New York City. Much 
of the freight carried by the canal 
was carried for shorter distances. 
The minimum canal rate, Buffalo 
to. New York City was perhaps 
$3.95 =per™ ton. ~ But il the’ dull 
through rate per ton had been paid 
for every ton of frerght that floated 
on the waters of the barge canal, 
even for only an hour, if we assume 
that all the freight was through 
freight, the average saving per ton 
to shippers would be $1.05 per ton, 
or $1,294,272.00 on the 1,232,640 
tons. To save this million and a 
quarter to shippers cost the tax- 
payers more than ten times that 
amount. I have said the minimum 
canal rate Buffalo to New York was 
probably $8.95; however we read 
“Canal lines (boats) published no 
tariff schedules setting forth their 
rates.’ The largest item of freight 


was grain. The report says the rate 
generally applied at the opening of 
navigation, was eight cents per 
busheles but it®also says, (Pel) 
‘‘That some shippers of grain were 
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“This ancient system of transportation, in whose belated 
footsteps we are told we ought to walk or wade, cost the 
Empire State in 1922, between $12,000,000 and $20,000, - 
000—depending on whether we count interest on the total 
cost or only on the recent expenditures; or whether we 
charge the enterprise with interest on the total investment 
or simply on what it still owes” 


paying 14 cents per bushel for the 
movement of wheat from Buffalo 
to New York, a rate higher than the 
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‘all rail’ rate.” It seems that canal 
boatmen are not averse to charging 
“all the traffic will stand.” The ab- 
sence of any fixed published rates, 
makes it impossible to make any 
accurate calculation of the saving 
to shippers who used the canal, or 
who may use it in the future. The 
large sums absorbed each year for 
maintenance, betterments and in- 
terest are certainly impressive; but 
perhaps the most condemning fea- 
ture in the history of the New York 
Canals has been their inability to 
build up a substantial tonnage. 
TONNAGE SHRINKAGE 

The New York reports give a 
statement of the freight transported 
by their canals each year from 1837 
to 1922. The apparently natural, 
continual and inevitable shrinkage 
in the canal tonnage up to last year 
would seem to point to the ultimate 
extinction of the undertaking. The 
figures would seem to furnish con- 
clusive arguments, against the at- 
tempts being made to induce Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the Federal 
government to embark in this as- 
sured losing game by trying to run 
a canal from Pittsburgh to Lake 
frie: 

The tonnage of the New York 
canals reached its peak between 
1867 and 1873. The table shows it 
has been going down almost ever 
since. 
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TONNAGE 
I8S6/to1 8/300 ve samen 6,500,000 
iReteis ee ied Sentech ae Es 5,664,339 
SD 3 Zc) Seely ae eet ee 4,331,963 
190326 ee ee eee 3,615.56) 
19 jee a Ver ee eee 2,602,035 
lO Ste 102 ae 1,507,802 


The actual tonnage which passed 
through the barge canal in 1922, the 
fifth year of the operation of the re- 
constructed canal was about 1,232,- 
640, or 83 per cent of the gross ton- 
nage of 1,485,109 passing over both 
the canal andits elevators, termin- 
als. etc, One pets thersionimieance 
of these figures by some compari- 
sons. On the basis of their 1918 re- 
port (a later one is not available), 
the Pennsylvania system of rail- 
roads would haul in 12 days more 
freight than all the 907 miles of New 
York Canals costing $300,000,000 
had hauled im five years. The little 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie raslroad, 
less than half as long as the New 
York Canals, hauled in the month 
of May more freight in ten days 
than the rebuilt New York barge 
canal has hauled in its biggest year. 
This little railroad would in 10 days 
carry all the tonnage carried by the 
New York barge canal in any one of 
the last five years. The capital stock 
of this railroad was less than $36,- 
000,000 and its bonded indebtedness 
only a little over $6,000,000. 

If we are going to get the govern- 
ment to build anything between 
Pittsburgh and the Lake, we ought 
to get it to build a railroad instead 


of a canal. Then when we have 
made a failure of it, as we surely 
will, we can sell it, or at worst, give 
it to somebody. We could not even 
do this with a canal, neither could 
we now adopt Sunset Cox’s sugges- 
tion, as to other canal failures, and 
macadamize it. Macadam is as 
much out of date as are canals. We 
would have to put a concrete bot- 
tom in it; then we could operate 
with motor trucks instead of canal 
boats. We would still need to de- 
vise some way to keep the dust laid 
during the summer. 


It is somewhat remarkable that 
hardly anybody would propose that 
the public should build a railroad. 
Even the Chambers of Commerce 
along the line would not endorse 
such a project, and a Chamber of 
Commerce will ordinarily endorse 
almost anything but a note. The 
same people who would frown on a 
proposal to build a railroad, or a 
modern, successful method of trans- 
portation, will advocate the build- 
ing of this type of canal, notwith- 
standing the fact that hardly one of 
the kind has ever paid its operating 
expenses, much less interest on its 
cost. Barge canals, such as the Lake 
Erie and Ohio River Canal would 
have to be, have the same chance to 
succeed, in competition with rail- 
roads as ox teams would have in 
competition with motor trucks. The 
canal boat is the ox-cart of com- 
merce. It has been replaced by a 
better method. 


schools. 


The Juniors’ Department of 
The UNION TRUST Co. 


NE of the outstanding innovations inournew 

banking home is a window for the children, 

and its popularity is only faintly hinted at by 
the photograph to the left. 


More and more is thrift becoming a recognized 
phase of education both at home and in our 
It is a distinct note of optimism for 
the future of our Republic. 


Our Children’s Department, nestling in a cor- 
ner of the largest banking lobby in the world, 
has won much applause, comment and enthu- 
siastic endorsement, and the practical manner in 
which it is being used by the children is proof 
positive that even the youngest of our citizens 
appreciate personal attention. 
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Courtesy the Holland-America Line 


The Mysticism of Eeypt— 


HE gaiety of Paris— famous hotels—the religious atmosphere 
of The Mount of Olives—spots where Emperors and Crusaders 
have trod—all of these and more are included in the sixty-six day 


Cruise de Luxe to the Mediterranean 
Sailing from New York February 4th, 1925, on the Holland-America Liner 


8. 8. ROTTERDAM 


Seasoned travelers will tell you these cruises are incomparable in 
comfort, service and interest. The Cleveland party will be accom- 
panied by Mr. Joe Folkman, who will see that your every wish is 
fulfilled—your every want gratified. 


Stop-over in Europe until August 25th if desired. Itineraries 
and full information on request. 


THE AKERS- FOLKMAN -LAWRENCE CO. 


2010 EAST 9th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Affiliated with 
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What Are We Doing With 
Our White Coal? 


HE recent consolidation 
All five big power com- 
panies in the eastern district, 
brought about in an effort 
to combine their resources 
in the interests of super- 
power and the elimination 
of waste, brings up to us 
squarely the question of 
just where the United States 
stands in relation to that 
great source of ally our 
future production, the de- 
velopment of sufficient 
power to run our industries 
at a cost low enough to 
hold our supremacy in mass 
production. This means 
first of all, elimination of 
waste in the production of 
power; second, such econo- 
mic distribution that in- 
dustry will be quickened, 
and third, intensive develop- 


ment of all our power 
resources. 
We Americans are the 


greatest power users and 
the greatest power wasters 
in the world. Responsible 
authority agrees that there 
is more than 65,000,000 horsepower 
of water available in the United 
States, whereas more than 50,000,000 
horsepower is now being generated 
by steam. Actually over 50,000,000 
horsepower of this water power is 
running to waste in our streams. 
This could be developed without 
any new inventions or discoveries. 
Its development would make it 
possible to shut down every steam 
engine and steam locomotive and 
turn the motive power of all our 


By O. D. Foster 


“We Americans are the greatest power users and the 
greatest power wasters in the world” 


industries and railways to electricity. 
This 50,000,000 horsepower of water 
power is equivalent to the consump- 
tion of 300,000,000 tons of coal per 
year. 

The annual coal production of the 
United States runs something over 
500,000,000 tons. Of this amount it 
is estimated that close to 350,000,000 
tons are consumed in the production 
of steam power. It is of interest to 
know that the railroads of the coun- 
try burn approximately 160,000,000 


tons of the coal they carry 
over their lines and that 
coal amounts to from 40 
to 50% of their freight. 

Statisticians tell us that 
at the present annually 
increasing rate of consump- 
tion, there will be no coal 
left in the United States 
and Alaska within eighty- 
four years. The fields of 
the eastern district are likely 
to be exhausted within fifty- 
nine years and twenty-five 
years is probably the max- 
imum of the life of the 
Pittsburgh vein. In the 
face of these conditions 
our waste of potential power 
is stupendous. 

The United States Geo- 
logical Survey has estimated 
that the minimum potential 
water power of the world 
totals 439,008,000 horse- 
power, of which only about 
23,695,080 horsepower has 
been developed. In a sur- 
vey made from a compila- 
tion of data secured during 
192715 it. “was sfounds that 
there are in the United States 3,120 
water power plants of 100 horse- 
power or more, with a total capacity 
of installed water wheels of 7,926,958 
horsepower. Of this total, 78% 
is in public utility plants and 22% 
in manufacturing plants. New York 
continues as the leading state in the 
amount of developed water power, 
with 1,291,857 horsepower, and 
California stands second, with 
1,149,099 horsepower. 

During the last decade the use of 


electrical current has marked aston- 
ishing progress. Statistical experts, 
figuring on the continually increas- 
ing ratio of demand, tell us that the 
electrical energy generated will triple 
in ‘the next ten years. 


Not long ago the editorial staff of 
Electrical World made a survey of 
the world’s consumption of electric- 
ity during the year oi 1920) the 
latest complete figures available. 

It was found that throughout the 
world during the year of 1920, the 
total consumption of electrical 


energy amounted to 99,456,300,000 
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This was at the 


kilowatt hours. 
rate of 57.8 kilowatt hours per 
inhabitant), Olsthiceamount 
15,183,300,000 kilowatt hours were 
consumed for lighting purposes and 
84,273,000,000 kilowatt hours for 
industrial activities. It was esti- 
mated that the energy generated by 
the steam and hydro generating 
plants of the world probably totaled 
about 115,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours during 
1920. 

Yet in spite of 
this enormous 
consumption, it 
was estimated 
that of the 1,- 

720,000,000 
inhabitants 
of the world 
only 111,- 
822,000, or 
6.5%, are liv- 


ing in elec- 


The illustrations depict the Southern California Edison plant, a 
recent power development 
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“The consumption of electrical energy in the United States in 
1920 practically equalled that of the other nations of the world 


trically lighted dwellings, which 
shows in a measure the possibilities 
offered for future development. 
The huge’ output ‘of Velectrical 
energy cited above was made pos- 
sible by an estimated génerator 
installation of 46,427,690 kilowatts, 
of which 30,192,480 kilowatts was 


operated by fuel powerame 


16,235,210 kilowatts was hydro 
electric. 
Further investigation disclosed 


that the consumption of electrical 
energy in the United States during 
the year 1920, practically equalled 
that of all the other nations in the 
world combined. If we include the 
energy generated in private generat- 
ing plants, the United States con- 
sumed a total of 49,802,000,000 
kilowatt hours during that year. Of 
this, 6,870,000,000 kilowatt hours 
were used for lighting purposes and 
42,932,000,000 kilowatt hours were 


used in factories, mines, farms, and 


combined” 


“The United States Geological Survey has esti- 
mated that the minimum potential waterpower of 
the world totals 439,008,000 H. P., of which about 
23,695,080 H. P. has been developed. 


“We are really only just stepping over the threshold 
into the great domain of electricity. Super-power 
is the big business idea comprising the eventual 
linking of all the electrical power in North America 
into one vast unit, gridironing the country with 
lines which can be tapped to supply sections here- 
tofore out of reach of power. This means the 
opening of new territory and the development of 
manufacturing interests in locations better suited 


to production because of their natural resources.” 


for the operation of electric rail- 
ways. During the year 1922, Ger- 
many was second in consumption if 
the various British commonwealths 
were considered separately, and 
while the United States outstripped 
the other countries in general con- 
sumption, figures showed that the 
little republic of Switzerland led in 
consumption per inhabitant, with a 
record of 700 kilowatt hours per 
person, Canada came next with 612 
kilowatt hours per person, Norway 


493 and the United States with 472. 


We are really only just stepping 
over the threshold into the great 
domain of electricity. Electrical 
development is still in its earliest 
stages. Giant power developed to 
its full capacity is as yet an achieve- 
ment which is unthinkable. One of 
the most spectacular of our dreams 
fOr thesiuture of thisacountry 1s 
concerned with the possibilities 
which electricity offers in its develop- 
ment. Super-power is the big busi- 
ness idea applied to electrical pro- 


duction. It comprises the eventual 
linking of all the electric power in 
North America into one vast unit, 
gridironing the country with lines 
which can be tapped to supply sec- 
tions heretofore out of reach of 
power. This means the opening up 
of new territory and the develop- 
ment of manufacturing interests in 
locations better suited to production 
because of their natural resources. 
Electric power has always blazed 
the trail of better development. 
Cheap, adequate and dependable 
power is vital to every progressive 
interest of the country. Railroads 
are turning toward electrification, 
farms and villages are growing users 
of power. It tends towards higher 
ethical standards, increases the pro- 
ductivity of individual effort and 
makes it possible to apply mechan- 
ical methods to routine performance. 
It is the application of power to the 
problems of living which has made 
events march so rapidly during the 
last decade, and it is safe to predict 
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that before this century closes the 
world will have entered into a new 
era and electricity will be the moti- 
vating influence which accomplishes 
every commonplace as well as major 
action of our lives. 


Tue | linking together of the elec- 
trical plants of the country so that 
power may be conveyed from one 
section to another as needs arise has 
long been under consideration by 
leading engineers, and when the 
methods for the high voltage trans- 
mission of electricity were discovered 
it added great impetus to the con- 
stantly increasing demand for more 
power. Under this plan generating 
plants pour all their energy into a 
common distributing network which 
acts as a reservoir and from which 
electricity can be drawn at any 
moment for any purpose. But the 
greatest benefit in this super-power 
is not in long distance leaps, but by 
passing the surplus from one system 
to the next in line. Its highest con- 


sideration is not delivery to the 


farthest ultimate point, but re- 
enforcement of existing facilities and 
possible sales along the way. As 
this net-work of power lines becomes 
more and more _ inter-connected, 
industry will turn to the smaller 
communities which lie along the 
right of way. ‘This means cheaper 
rents, mcre wholesome living and 
lower prices. 


Under present high voltage con- 
ditions, power is transmitted over 
vast distances, and transmission is 
rapidly closing up into a continu- 
ous belt. At the present time, there 
are only four gaps with a total of 
about 25 miles in the inter-connected 
transmission system along the Paci- 
fic coast from Canada to Mexico, 
which comprises a distance of about 
1,400 miles. Gradually this system 
will be connected through Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Colorado, and Ari- 
zona and will comprise a circuit of 
over 3,000 miles. Within recent 
months, transmission links have 
been completed in that great central 
pool of the middle west so that 
power can be transmitted from 
St. Paul to” Chicago, “Chicago 20 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis to Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati to Louisville, 
Louisville to Nashville, Nashville to 
Birmingham and Birmingham to 
Atlanta, routing it through the 
various power systems. 


Continual examples of the desir- 
ability of this method are being 
shown. 


Not long ago, a burn-out near the 
central station shut off the power in 
the city of Providence, yet due to 
connecting transmission, within ten 
minutes adequate power was flowing 
in over the lines from four neighbor- 
ing cities. At Chattanooga it 
became necessary to shut down the 
great hydro-electric station for half 
a day to carry out certain tests, yet 
the country was kept amply supplied 
in the meanwhile by current fur- 
nished from stations miles away. 


Tue southern states have also 
shown remarkable progress in inter- 
connected transmission. During a 
comparatively recent coal shortage, 
seven large power companies in the 
states of Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee joined their power resources 
and projected current over a dis- 
tance of 600 miles to keep the cotton 
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mills running. Most of this power 
came from hydro-electric stations, 
although steam plants were tied in. 
Greater facility in transmission 
has enormously increased the de- 
mand for power. In certain metro- 
politan communities the power load 
has) doubled “in ithe last decade: 
Increased use of labor saving devices 
and the natural growth of the popu- 
lation are both pushing the demand. 
The wage rates of American work- 
men average about twice those of 
some other countries, the English, 
for example, because each American 
workman directs about twice the 
power of the worker in England. 


The prosperity of a ‘country 
depends on its productiveness. Pro- 
duction is useless if the output can- 
Not-be marketed #iviarketimns 
depends for its success on the ability 
to meet competition. Cost of pro- 
duction is largely influenced by 
cost of power. It therefore becomes 
a matter of major importance to see 
that power is generated at the lowest 
possible figure. To do so every 
resource must be utilized, waste 
eliminated and generating units 
must produce in maximum capacity 
at minimum cost. 


Such great conservationists as 
Herbert Hoover and Gifford Pinchot 
have been instrumental in turning 
the eyes of the people to the fact 
that the operation of steam plants 
alone as power producers is produc- 
tive of the utmost waste, inasmuch 
as nothing but power is obtained 
from the coal, and by-products, 
whose value runs into the millions, 
go to waste. 


One great forward step in con- 
servation has been the location of 
steam plants in the heart of the coal 
district at the mouth of mines. This 
effects a saving of millions of dollars 
annually. Instead of utilizing the 
coal for power on the railroads to 
haul the coal to the various power 
plants, it is conveyed automatically 
from the mines to the boilers, saving 
the coal used for haulage, the freight 
charges, and making the power 
plants independent. This plan also 
includes the construction of coal by- 
product ovens for the recovery of 
the tar, ammonium sulphate and 
the oil, all of which are lost when we 
burn raw coal. Nitrogen is also an 
important by-product and it is said 
that the coal consumed in this coun- 
try today would yield forty-six 
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times the amount of nitrogen re- 
quired for fertilization and other 
purposes. It is therefore evident 
that-in neglecting the matunal 
resources offered by water power 
and by continuing to build isolated 
steam plants in arbitrary locations, 
we are not only wasting available 
water resources but are also wasting 
in enormous amounts a _ product 
whose supply is ultimately exhaust- 
ible, and are only putting it to par- 
tial use in the process. 

All over the world countries are 
rapidly turning toward a conserva- 
tion of natural resources by more 
intensive use of their water power. 
Since the outbreak of the war, 
France, terrorized by her shortage of 
coal, has bent every effort toward a 
greater hydro-electric development. 
Enormous progress has been made 
in the post war period toward water 
power development and great under- 
takings are under way to utilize the 
vast power generated by the turbu- 
lent Rhone. Projects now under 
advisement for the development of 
water power in France cover a total 
of 1,500,000 horsepower. The devel- 
opment scheme for the river Rhone 
approximates a cost of close to 
$200,000,000. Italy, hampered in 
her mechanical development by lack 
of coal has also turned to her rivers 
as a source of power and manu- 
facture in northern Italy has been 
vastly quickened by utilization of 
the force from the streams which 
flow so rapidly down from Alpine 
heights. The great Fiat automobile 
factory at Turin is one of those 
which derives practically all its 
power from this source and hydro- 
electric development is everywhere 
looked upon as the secret of economy 
in the future production of power. 


Turoucnour the west and in the 
south in this country, water power is 
rapidly becoming the dominant 
source of electrical energy, but in 
the north and east, dependence is 
still placed on steam. It is true 
that hydro plants develop far greater 
efficiency when they are inter-con- 
nected with steam plants, because 
of the natural uncertainty of the 
water’s flow, but the low operating 
expense of the hydro plant in con- 
nection with the possibilities for 
coal conservation point to it as the 
ultimate dominating source of power. 

The initial cost of the installation 
of a hydro plant is far larger than 
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Eleven of the 5,000 H. P. generators at the Niagara Falls Power Station 


that of steam, but when properly 
constructed it is a permanent asset, 
its machinery is able to transform 
into power more than 90% of the 
available energy of the water and 
even a large plant requires the serv- 
ices of only afew men. On the other 
hand one engineering expert gives as 
his figures for the production of 
40,000 horsepower by steam, the 
un-interrupted service of 1,500 men, 
te» mine, break, hoist, sort, load, 
transport, unload, store, re-handle 
and fire the boilers with the coal. 
Against this two men could handle a 
hydro-electric plant of the same 
capacity. Nor does its operating 
expense increase even under a full 
load, so the cost per kilowatt hour 
decreases as the output increases. 


Yet it must be remembered that 
few water powers are of much value 
if they are not tied in with a steam 
system. Electricity can be produced 
from two or more neighboring water 
powers more cheaply if they are 
inter-connected and are supple- 
mented by a large steam. plant: 
Water power, unlike steam power, 
is not fully under human control. 
One tof the characteristics of the 
majority of rivers is that the flow 
varies greatly not only in the differ- 
ent seasons, but also from year to 
year at the same periods. 


For example, the upper waters of 
the Hudson can generate over 
500,000 horsepower for a part of 
the year, but in dry seasons the flow 


The Pacific Gas &F Elec- 
tric Company’ s steel tower 
transmission line carry- 


ing 110,000 volts 


may not be sufficient for the genera- 
tion of 5,000 horsepower. Similar 
conditions apply to all rivers in this 
part of the world with the exception 
of the Niagara and the St. Lawrence, 
which have an approximately uni- 
form flow because they are fed from 
the enormous reservoirs of the Great 
Lakes. By connecting several water 
power plants the variations in the 
rivers’ flow equalize each other and 
less steam power is needed. Also 
the larger steam plant uses less coal 
proportionally for a given amount 
of power, the overhead is less and 
there is less variation in the demand 
for power because of the increased 
diversity of ats use by the larger 
number of people served. The same 
rules apply to power production as 
in manufacturing lines. Costs are 
less with quantity production which 
is fairly uniform in its volume. 


Any discussion of water power 
naturally brings under consideration 
the great projects in this country 
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which are in the public eye at the 
moment. 


Wauen the Federal Power Act was 
put into operation in the United 
States: in 1920) iti was estimated 
that there was approximately 
9,000,000 horsepower installed in all 
the water power plants, electric and 
otherwise, in the United States. In 
the last report issued, for the fiscal 
year closing June 30th, 1923, the 
Commission reports applications for 
permits and licenses for projects 
involving an installation of 
21,500,000 horsepower. Licenses 
have already been issued upon these 
applications for 7,000,000 horse- 
power and construction projects 
which are actually under way involve 
the ultimate installation of 2,339,010 
horsepower, the cost of these devel- 
opments being estimated at 
$207,805,150. The horsepower of 
projects scheduled to be put into 
operation in 1923 amounted to 


186,01 0;andsinel924, 1° 260,780. 


Almost half of these projects are 
located in California. 


Much of the vast volume of water 
power in the west is being used for 
ues purposes and something 
like $700,000,000 has been invested 
ine irrigation projects.) 5 LnelO19 
Census shows 231,541 irrigated 
farms under operation in the western 
states. When the Colorado river 
dispute is finally settled and its 
powers are harnessed it will open 
up an opportunity of cultivating 
four million acres of land which are 
now a desert and the waste waters 
can be used to. penerate energy 
which will run close to 6,000,000 
horsepower. ‘The Columbia river 
project will also involve the irriga- 
tion of something like 1,500,000 
acres of land lying in the adjacent 
valley. 


Among the most outstanding proj- 
ects under development at the 
moment are the additional installa- 
tion of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company, at Niagara Falls, involv- 
ing a total ultimate development of 
601,835 horsepower; the Big Creek 
project of the Southern California 
Edison Company, which will have 
an ultimate development of 540,000 
horsepower, and the development of 
the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation on King’s River, which 
will cost approximately $50,970,000 
and will be completed in 1931. 
This involves 300,000 horsepower. 
The Muscle Shoals project, the 
greatest of them all, under its pres- 
ent plans will have a capacity of 
close to a million horsepower. In 
addition there is the great project 
now under advisement of the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence 
River. This will develop between 
four and five million horsepower, of 
which half will be in the inter- 
national section. 


Taking these projects individu- 
ally, the demand for power at the 
Niagara station is so great that it 
will be impossible for some time to 
meet it, regardless of present plans 
for expansion, yet potentialities. are 
tremendous, for engineers claim 
that 3,000,000 horsepower can be 
secured without injuring the beauty 
of the falls. Time is an important 
factor in all these developments, for 
demand is constantly out-distanc- 
ing constructive possibilities. The 
Big Creek development, for example, 
will not be completed until 1935. 
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$61,152,000. If the present plans of 
the Muscle Shoals project are com- 
pleted it will consist of three dams; 
two hydro-electric power houses 
with a total capacity of 850,000 
horsepower and a 100,000 horse- 
power steam power plant. Its 
development offers more than the 
usual amount of difficulties and 
presents quite ‘clearly one of ‘the 
reasons for retarded hydro-electric 
development. 


The Tennessee River is what is 
technically known as a “flashy” 
stream, that is, a stream whose dis- 
charge varies from a small quantity 
to an enormous amount in a short 
space of time. The discharge has 
been known to get as low as 7,350 
cubic feet per second and in times of 
flood as high as 499,000 cubic feet 
per second. These rapid fluctua- 
tions demand special and adequate 
provision to care for the enormous 
floods. Such engineering difficul- 
ties as this, which occur with con- 
siderable frequency in the develop- 
ment of water power sources, have 
been instrumental in retarding the 
greater use of water power. 


Iy tHe proposed improvement of 
the St. Lawrence River. lies one of 
the greatest hydro-electric develop- 
ment projects of this country. In 
volume the power would amount to 
about the sum total of electrical 
generating capacity today in all the 
central stations, including both 
carbo and hydro-electric of New 
England, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Moreover, due 
to the steady flow of the river, this 
would not only be a twenty-four- 
hour power but a year ’round prop- 
osition, with ample storage for con- 
servation. If this development is 
put into effect, from twenty-five to 
fifty million tons of coal, valued at 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 


will be saved each year. 


It is difficult to fully visualize 
the extent to which we will benefit 
from the gradual extension of power. 
In the early days when industry 
was dependent on the use of steam, 
manufacturing centers were huddled 
close to the source of their fuel sup- 
ply and great congested centers 
were the result. Today one may 
ride for miles over that part of the 
country served by electric power 
and find mills which are models of 
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modern installation, around which 
have grown charming little settle- 
ments which have no analogy to the 
crowded slums of the earlier period. 
Many of these mills are run by 


hydro-electric power, others find 
their force through the transmission 
of long distance current, possible 
only through the modern methods 
of the inter-communication of gen- 
erating stations. 


The introduction of electric power 
into outlying communities brings 
great economic changes. No greater 
encouragement has ever been given 
to further the ‘‘back-to-the-land” 
movement than the introduction of 
a motivating power which would 
bring city comfort and mechanical 
aid to overworked farmers and their 
burdened wives. Power machinery 
has come to be as important in most 
sections of the agricultural districts 
as it is in manufacturing areas. 
Threshers, feed grinders, hay balers 
and other agricultural implements 
are operated under the labor saving 
means of cheap current and the 
farmer’s wife shortens her day by 
half in using the many household 
devices which substitute electricity 
for personal effort. 


Wherever electric power has been 
introduced into a community, there 
it has grown and prospered. New 
England manufacturing interests 
were built on the use of the swiftly 
flowing streams which generated 
current for their operation. The 
reason for the large growth in a 
certain section of the south may be 
found in the spectacular develop- 
ment of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. This Company started in 
1913 with about 6,600 horsepower. 
Today its hydro-electric and steam 
plants generate over 360,000 horse- 
power and when its present plans 
are complete it will have over 


600,000 horsepower. 


Cuecxine up on the growth of 
the community since 1913, it was 
discovered that not only have most 
of the industries located in that sec- 
tion since the power company began 
to operate but that the existence of 
cheap and reliable power has been 
instrumental in their rapid growth. 
The production of this low rate 
power has been made _ possible 
through hydro-electric development. 
In many cases in localities which had 
not. asi .yet been reached bi fthe 
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A Study of Thrift and Its Results 


By Ropert HENDERSON 


Second Vice-President and Actuary of.the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


v | NHERE Is an aged person depend- 


ing upon you for support and it 
is very important to you that the 
matter should be attended to be- 
times, for that aged person is very 
closely related to you, no one closer. 
That ased + person is, in@iact, your 
future self — a statement based on 
the not improbable supposition that 
you will survive beyond the usual 
working period of life and reach the 
time when leisure will become one 
of the necessities of life. 


This makes the conditions which 
promote the health and happiness 
of those who have passed the merid- 
ian of life a very important one to 
all of us. Regardless of our present 
age, we are vitally mterested in 
these conditions because, if we have 
not' yet arrived: at that period of 
life, we hope to reach it some day or 
because the identical conditions 
which will be helpful in those future 
years are likely to be equally helpful 
also in our earlier years. 


Being connected with the business 
Ot lie swsurance and specially 
charged with the duty of applying 
Ele results of experience to that 
business, it is natural that I should 
view this question to a certain 
extent from that angle. Health has 
a very intimate connection with life 
insurance, and health and happiness 
arem cova elargelextent companion 
blessings. Without health the at- 
tainment of happiness is difficult. 
Ifisvalso, true—— and to-a ereater 
Cxicity (ham most’ of usyrealize-— 
that happiness or, shall we say, 
“contentment is a very eilicient 
promoter of health. The impor- 
tance of the part played. by the 
mind in connection with bodily wel- 
fare is more strongly recognized 
every day. Ihis is referred to by 
Basil King in.) (The Conquest of 
Fear” when he says: 

“Tt is becoming more and more 
recognized, I think, that physical 
collapse has generally behind it a 
mental cause, or a long series of 
mental causes too subtle for tabu- 
lanion.” 
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In the very distressing and pros-. 


trating ailment called neurasthenia, 
this® relation sis) very, cirectly in 
evidence. The author of the chap- 
ter on that disease in a standard 
treatise on the Practice of Medicine 
SayvopmeaMmOtiona asst ress isan ae 
probably the only important factor 
in the causation of this disease” and 
“under the heading of emotional 
stress must be included especially 
conditions of increased responsi- 
bility, difficulties in meeting the 
cost of living, business and financial 
worries or reverses, changes in 
habitual modes of life and occupa- 
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Iw oruer diseases the connection 
is not so evident, but we are all 
familiar with the fact that a general 
“run down’ condition renders us 
specially liable to many diseases; 
and a “run down condition’ is 
often due to such mental causes as 


a 


illustrated by “worry.” I am not 
however, qualified to give a medical 
discussion of this subject nor is it 
my intention todo so. Let us rather 
study the mortality experience of 
life insurance companies in order to 
find out if that experience offers any 
valuable suggestions on the subject. 


We can not, of course, classify our 
policy-holders strictly in accord- 
ance with the amount of worry or 
other mental depression which they 
may experience but as we issue 
policies on various plans it may be 
possible to estimate in a general 
way the probable relations of these 
plans to the question of financial 
worries and hence obtain some indi- 
cations from the relative mortality 
experiences. 


All insurance policies — whether 
life or other forms— which are 
taken to provide against some 
adverse contingency beyond the 
control of the insured, tend to reduce 
or remove a source of anxiety, but 
the various forms, particularly of 
life insurance, differ among them- 
selves in this respect. 


The “Ordinary Life’ policy is 
today the most popular form of life 
insurance. It is possible that a 
larger amount of life insurance is 
written on that form than on all 
other forms combined. It provides 
for insurance in a simple form with 
only so much of the investment fea- 
ture as is necessary to provide for 
the indefinite continuance of the 
insurance without any increase in 
premium rate on account of advanc- 
ing age. Thus it provides the maxt- 
mum of protection to the family or 
estate of the insured at the lowest 
cost consistent with permanent pro- 
tection without increase in that cost. 
The guarantee of uniform cost nat- 
urally requires the accumulation of 
a reserye out of the early premiums 
to cover the amounts by which the 
future premiums will fall short of 
those which would be charged to 
new applicants at the attained age 
of the insured. 


“Emotional stress 1s probably the one important factor in the 
Under this heading must be.included espe- 
cially conditions of increased responsibility, difficulties in meeting 
the cost of living, business and financial reverses or worries” 


o5\) Cleveland Welfare Federation) 


causation of disease. 
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This reserve, in turn, provides a 
surrender value available in cash to 
the insured should circumstances 
arise where the insurance protection 
is no longer required — so that the 
policy can be surrendered. The 
“Ordinary Life” policy thus provides, 
in addition to the life insurance, a 
certain amount of investment or 
provision for old age, although this 
is merely incidental to the main 
purpose. 


In the case of an ‘Endowment 
Policy,” on the other hand, a higher 
rate of premium is deliberately paid 
by the insured with the object of so 
increasing the investment element 
or accumulation of reserve that the 
policy can be made to mature for 
the face amount at some specified 
date, while at the same time pro- 
viding insurance should death occur 
in the meantime. This form of 
policy therefore relieves all the 
anxieties which the “Ordinary Life”’ 
policy relieves. In addition it pro- 
vides more fully for the old age of 
the policy-holder— thus relieving 
still another source of anxiety. 


It is therefore, interesting to com- 
pare the rates of mortality of those 
insured under “Endowment’’ poli- 
cies with the corresponding rates 
under “Ordinary Life” policies. 
There are, two special instances 
where investigations were made on 
these plans simultaneously on a 
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fairly large scale. The first was 
when the British Life insurance 
offices investigated their experience 
for the thirty-year period from 1863 
to 1893 on the “Ordinary Life’”’ and 
“Endowment” Plans separately. In 
comparing the results of these 
experiences it will be well to omit 
the experience of the first five years 
of each policy, or, in other words, to 
consider only the experience after 
five years has elapsed from the issue 
of the policy. This is done in order 
to reduce to a minimum the effects 
of variation in the selection exer- 
cised by both the insuring company 
and by the applicant in granting 
the insurance. 


Turse two selections worked in 
opposite directions — the companies 
accepting applications more freely 
on the “Endowment” plan than on 
the Ordinary luitev plans Indiact, in 
the past it was much more common 
than it is today for a company to 
refuse to issue a Whole Life policy 
and to offer an Endowment policy. 
On the other hand those who vol- 
untarily select ““Endowment”’ poli- 
cies on the whole are better risks 
than those who select Whole Life 
policies. They certainly think they 
have a good prospect of surviving 
to the end of the period or they 
would not pay an additional pre- 
mium for a benefit only realizable 
in that event. But experience indi- 
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cates that the effects of selection 
have largely disappeared in about 
five years, so that a group of lives of 
a given attained age who were 
insured six or seven years ago have 


substantially the same rate of 
mortality as a group of the same 
attained age who were insured 
fifteen years ago. 


Reverting then to the experiences 
of the British companies: each ex- 
perience was compared with the 
same standard and it was found 
that where — according to the 
standard — 3,389 deaths were ex- 
pected among those insured on the 
“Endowment” plan, omitting the 
first five years, the actual deaths 
were 3,064 or approximately 90 
per cene 

On the other hand taking for 
comparative purposes the experi- 
ence of the sixth to twentieth years 
inclusive on the “Ordinary Life” 
plan, the expected number of deaths 
was 32,147 and the actual number 
36,343 or 113% — showing in. that 
cas€é an apparent advantage of 
about 20% in favor of the ““Endow- 
ment” plan. Part of this advantage 
may have resulted from the aver- 
age age of those insured on the 
endowment plan having been less 
than in the other case. 

In order to minimize this, let us 
take the experience of American 
Life Companies during the fifteen 


19007to..19 15, 
the mortality on the two plans at 
attained ages 50 to 69 inclusive — 
again omitting the first five policy 


years, and compare 


years. The expected deaths in this 
case are figured on the basis of a 
mortality table prepared from the 
general average experience of the 
same period. Here we have on the 
“Endowment” plan death claims 
amounting to $14,453,500 against 
expected claims of $15,525,600 or 
93% while on the “Ordinary Life’ 
plan the corresponding figures are 
$135,995,400 and $131,023,400 or 
104%. This shows a difference of 
about 10% in favor of the ‘‘Endow- 
ment”’ plan. 


Tuere is another form of insurance 
contract which has a still more 
direct relation to the comfort and 
peace of mind of those in advancing 
years. lhis is the. LiiesAnnuity”’ 
form — the ordinary form of which 
provides for the payment to the 
annuitant for life of a definite in- 
come annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly or monthly with the guarantee 
of the company that so long as life 
continues the income will be paid 
no matter how long that may be. 
In this simple form the contract 
ceases absolutely at the death of the 
annuitant but this may be modified 
in various ways. One way is to 
name two annuitants and provide 
that the income will continue so 


“Annuitants are proverbially long lived” 


long as either is alive. Another is to 
provide that should the annuitant 
die before the aggregate of the pay- 
ments of income equal the premium 
originally paid to the company the 
difference would be paid to some 
named beneficiary or to the estate of 
the annuitant either by continuing 
the regular payments until that had 
been accomplished or by lump sum. 


Annuitants are proverbially long 
lived. This is illustrated by an old 
Scottish poem of which it may be 
well to quote a few stanzas: 


THe ANNUITY 
By GEorGE OuTRAM 


I gaed to spend a week in Fife — 


For there I met a waesome wife 
Lamentin’ her viduity. 
Her grief brak out sae firece and fell, 
I thought her heart wad burst the shell: 
And — I was sae left to myself”? — 

I sell’t her an annuity. 


The bargain lookit fair enough — 

She just was turn’d saxty-three — 
I couldna guess’d she’d prove sae teugh 

By human ingenuity. 
But years have come, and years have gane, 
And there she’s yet as stieve’s a stane — 
The limmer’s growin’ young again, 

Since she got her annuity. 


“Tt 1s becoming more and more rec- 
ognized that physical collapse gen- 
erally has behind 1t a mental cause 
or a long series of mental causes too 


subtle for tabulation” — (Photos, 
Courtesy, Cleveland Welfare Fed- 
eration) 
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average nearly 30% 


She’s crined awa’ to bane and skin; 
But that it seems is naught to me, 

She’s like to live — although she’s in 
The last stage of tenuity. 

She munches wi’ her wizen’d gums, 

An’ stumps about on legs o’ thrums, 

But comes as sure as Christmas comes — 
To ca’ for her annuity. 


I read the tables drawn wi’ care 
For an Insurance Company; 
Her chance o’ life was stated there 
WY perfect perspicuity. 
But tables here, or tables there, 
She’s lived ten years beyond her share, 
An’s like to live a dozen mair, 
To ca’ for her annuity. 


The British government learned 
this lesson of annuitant longevity by 
bitter experience, when it under- 
took to raise money by the sale of 
annuities on lives, using rates based 
on mortality tables derived from 
general population statistics. The 
result was that, owing to a longevity 
far beyond that predicted by the 
tables used, the government paid in 
effect a much higher total than if it 
had borrowed in the regular way. 
It still continues to sell life annuities 
but at rates revised to bring them 
into accord with annuitant longevity. 


An investigation was _ recently 
made of the mortality experience of 
American Life Companies on annu- 
ities sold in this country, and it is 
interesting to compare the result 
with that of the: experience. on 
insured lives already referred to and 
also with the United States Life 


“The mortality rates for female annuitants 


below the rates for the 
female population” 


“All insurance policies providing against 
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of those who have attained 1t” 


TRUST Co. 


“We may confidently expect to see not only 
an increase in the proportion of people 
reaching three-score and ten but also an 
increase in the comfort, health and longevity 


“The possession of a fixed 
income certain to last the 
whole of life permits 
health and longevity” 


adverse contingency beyond the control of 
the insured, tend to reduce or remove a 
source of anxiety” 


Tables of 1910 which are based on 
the population returns of 1910 and 
thes “deaths sol the pthreemyears 
1909-10-11. For the latter, I shall 
use the data relating to whites in 
the original registration states. The 
following table shows the rates of 
mortality per thousand at various 
specimen ages and for men and 
women separately. 


It will be noted that the ultimate 
rates of mortality, or rates after the 
first five policy years, among insured 
lives at the older ages are substan- 
tially the same as among the general 
white population with a tendency to 
exceed them wat extreme oldgages 
particularly in the case of female 


lives. We shall therefore take the 
United States Lite Table rates asia 
basis of comparison and note that 
the rates of mortality among male 
annuitants at ages sixty and over 
(omitting the first five years after 
purchase) average about fifteen per 
cent below that standard and that 
the corresponding rates for female 
annuitants average nearly thirty per 
cent below the rates for the female 
population. These figures tend very 
strongly to confirm the theory, 
which is also supported by common 
sense, that the possession of a fixed 


Rates of Mortality per 1000 at Specimen Ages 


MEN | WOMEN 
U.S.  |No. of Deaths'No. of Deaths U.S.  |INo. of Deaths |No. of Deaths 
Age Tite Among Among Life Among Among 
Insured Annuitants Insured Annuitants 
Zoi) lee st 27 26 26 23 20 
70 62 61 53 Si 57 40 
80 136 136 112 126 132 85 
90 255) 280 230 248 307 | 176 
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income certain to last the whole of 
life promotes health and longevity. 


In recent years, there has beeume 
very marked increase in the public 
interest surrounding the making of 
a proper provision for old age, and 
special contracts have been devised 
to encourage savings with that 
object. For example, the company 
with which I am connected has on 
the market two forms of contract 
designed almost wholly for provision 
for old age. I refer to the “‘Income 
Bond” contract and to the “‘Retire- 
ment Annuity.” The former pro- 
vides for a definite income com- 
mencing at a specified age — sixty, 
sixty-five or seventy — in considera- 
tion of annual premiums up to that 
age with the stipulation that, in 
case death occurs prior to the time 
that the aggregate income drawn 
equals the total premiums paid, 
the difference will be paid by the 
company in a lump sum. 


The “Retirement Annuity” is 
more elastic. It amounts in effect 
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Business Conditions 


S WAS excepted, the business 
A pulse reached its low ebb for 
the current year in the months of 
June and July. August, however, 
registered moderate improvement, 
although it was vexed by cross cur- 
rents and the total progress for the 
month was small though important, 
for it registered the first reaction to 
four stimuli which will continue to 
affect business favorably throughout 
the year — first, a continuance of 
easy credit conditions; second, a 
marked rise in grain prices; third, a 
still increasing need to build up 
stocks of goods in many lines where 
output has been reduced below the 
consumption level, and lastly, the 
acceptance of the Dawes Plan and 
the inauguration of its actual opera- 
tion which indicates the apparent 
dawn of a better day in Europe. 


STEEL AND [IRON 


Mill operation in August increased 
better than 25% over the low of 
June and July and today the mills 
are running at better than 50% of 
capacity with a slight but steady 
gain in demand. During the past 
month (August) the orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
increased 10% and shipments 17%. 
The railroads are buying, and still 
more active purchases from this 
direction are on the horizon —as 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICE INDEX 


Iron Trade Review Average 


Although there 1s every evidence of a turn in 
demand and in activities of the tron and steel 
industry, the composite market average com- 
piled by Iron Trade Review continues to waver. 
Finished steel prices are weaker than pig iron 
prices which are more stable. Finished steel 
prices are frequently weaker during the early 
stages of a revival in the industry. The average 
for tron and steel prices 1s 49 per cent above 
the 1913 average against 80 per cent above 
the 1923 peak 


By C. L. BRADLEY 
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illustrated by contemplated order 
for 12,000 freight cars, which is the 
largest in several months. 

August showed a 5% increase 
both in pig iron production and in 
number of furnaces in operation 
while the price has stiffened slightly. 
This is the first upturn since last 
March and might be accepted as an 
indication that this important in- 
dustry has ‘turned the © corner,” 
although prices are still at almost 
a no-profit position. 
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Railroad traffic has been increasing recently 
due to larger movements of grain and heavy 
distribution of goods in preparation for fall 
trade. Car loadings in the United States late 
in August touched the highest peak of the year. 
They continue to run about 8 per cent below 
‘ those for 1923, however . 


THE RAILROADS 

Railroad trafic shows a _ con- 
spicuous increase as a result of 
large grain movements and early 
preparations, for tall’ trade. Ihe 
number of idle cars is rapidly falling 
and loadings have reached ~ the 
highest level of the year. As com- 
pared with last year, grain, mer- 
chandise and L. C. L. shipments 
gained, whereas coal, iron ore, 
lumber and live stock show de- 
creases. Railroad earnings are in- 
creasing and our national trans- 
portation system gives substantial 
evidence of being upon the thres- 
hold of a period of proper relation- 
ship between income and expense. 


AUTOMOBILES 


August was a disappointing month 
for the automobile manufacturers, 
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inasmuch as sales did not come up 
to their rather roseate expectations. 
During the summer in sporadic cases 
passenger car prices stiffened slightly. 
At the present moment, dealers are 
fairly well stocked up and it is not 
anticipated that there will be a 
shortage of supply during the bal- 
ance of the present year, although 
a good Fall season is confidently 
expected. 


Wiis 


Concurrent with the season, tire 
demand developed in a large way 
and helped materially to reduce 
the large outstanding dealers’ stocks. 
Akron plants are reported to have 
added approximately 10,000 em- 
ployees, and output has been in- 
creased from 60,000 to 80,000 tires 
daily. The tire situation, however, 
is not a happy one owing to the 
high labor cost, the uncertainty of 
the crude rubber situation and the 
comparative low sales price of 
tires, coupled with their increasingly 
long life resulting in a substantial 
surplus of productive capacity over 
consumptive capacity. Whether 
or not the balloon tire will alter this 
condition remains to be seen. Some 
authorities anticipate that the ulti- 
mate tire will be something of a 
compromise between the cord and 
the full balloon type, combining the 
advantages of both. 
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An increase of approximately $100,000,000 
im the commercial loans and discounts of 747 
member banks in leading cities occurred during 
August. Bank credit remains extraordinarily 
easy, however, due to the country’s vast supply 
of gold. The cash ratio of the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank rose to 87 per cent in July and 
was at 8) per cent early in September. The 
entire system's cash ratio continues around 
SO per cent 
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The automobile industry 15 slowly shaking off its recent slack period. The lowest point of produc- 

tion was reached in June. July brought an upturn in the output of passenger cars, the gain being 9 

per cent over June. In August there was a further increase. The total passenger car and truck 

production last month, according to preliminary estimates, was 268,4/7 cars against 262,000 cars in 

July and 246,000 cars in June. Surplus dealer stocks are less burdensome, sales have expanded 
; somewhat, and prices are rising in some instances 
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Building costs have receded gradually during 1924. The index of all construction costs, compiled 

by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, stood at 87 per cent above the 1913 average in July. This 

was the lowest level since January 1923. The wages of building labor have climbed to a new peak 

of 115 per cent above the prewar average and they are clinging at that pinnacle. Wage costs actually 

are less, however, because bonus payments and overtime wages are less. The cost of building 
materials is the lowest since June 1922 
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Money AnD CREDIT 


Throughout the summer, the 
credit situation has continued easy 
as a result of the continued inflow of 
gold and the use of this gold by 
banks to pay off indebtedness to 
the Federal Reserve. These debts 
are practically extinguished and 
this country now holds approx- 
imately one-half of the world’s total 
gold supply. As a result, credit is 
easy and this condition will and ‘is 
serving as a desirable lubricant, 
awaiting the resumption of larger 
production. 

Of course, with such credit situa- 
tion, there is the temptation to 
abuse the facility by overexpansion 
and possible inflation, although 
to the writer this result seems 
hardly possible in light of the 
lessons of past years. 


It is impossible to forecast accu- 
rately how long the present money 
situation will continue. It seems 
likely, however, that with the re- 
sumption of more normal business, 
coupled with an increased prosperity 
in Europe — which will thus fur- 
nish a desirable outlet for the sur- 
plus funds of this country — that 
the domestic credit situation will 
stiffen. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture shows a decided turn 
for the better although farm pur- 
chases have not as yet reacted 
materially to this influence. Wheat 
advanced better than 25% and corn 
nearly 60% in the light of reported 
failures in European and Canadian 
crops, and there is a good possibility 
that corn may go still higher. 


According to some estimates, the 
total value of 1924 farm crops may 
exceed the 1923 figure by nearly 
$2,000,000,000, with a certain degree 
of compensation for the bad years 
being directed particularly at such 
states as Kansas, Oklahoma and 


North Dakota. 


In ConcLusiIon 


The latter part of August and 
early September showed a marked 
improvement in sentiment, although 
the concrete evidences of improve- 
ment were by no means as substan- 
tial nor as positive. But the busi- 
ness men with whom I have talked, 
not only locally but in the East as 
well, are almost universal in the 
feeling that the pulse of business 


Please continue on page 24 
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The revolutionary advance of grain prices this summer has greatly enhanced the buying ability of 


the agricultural sections. 
index of the purchasing power of farm products. 
stood at 83 per cent of the 1913 average. 


A measure of this increase 1s found in the department of agriculture’s 
This index, according to the last computation 
That 1s the highest level it has touched since August 1920. 


The index has been advancing, with one or two interruptions, since the fall of 1922. It has gained 
twelve per cent this year 
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Unjilled orders of the United States Steel Corporation started to decline in March. 


Millions 
of Tons 


_UNFILLED ORDERS _ 


(United States Steel Corp.) 
Monthly 


They declined 


with great rapidity through June, showing an average monthly loss of 412,000 tons. In July there: 
was a decline of only 75,433 tons, indicating a decided change in the fundamental position of the 


industry. 


This indication was strikingly sustained by the report showing a gain of 102,505 tons 
on August 31st. 


Total orders of 3,289,577 tons were the highest reported since May 31st. The 
substantial increase of unfilled bookings was all the more significant in view of the recent heavy 


shipments of steel 
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The output of bituminous coal 1s beginning to 
increase and 1s now about 17 per cent above the 
low point in April. It remains at depression 
levels, however. The production for the first 
200 days of 1924 was 285,000,000 tons against 
354,000,000 tons in the same period of 1923. 
Demand is slightly better and considerable 
further gain in output 15 expected to appear 
this Autumn 
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The wholesale prices of commodities have 
definitely touched bottom and are advancing. 
The index computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed a distinct gain on Aug. 15, 
standing at 4/ per cent over the 1913 level 
against 45 per cent above one month before. 
The most important factor 1n the rise of prices 
1s the increase for farm products 


The first important statistical evidence 
that industry was actually on the up- 
grade came with the rise in pig iron pro- 
duction in August. The total output for 
the country for the month was 1,874,000 
tons against 1,783,000 tons in July. The 
daily average rate of output during the 
month was 600,481 tons, a gain of five 
per cent over the July rate. This was 
the first increase since March. There 
was an increase of five in the number of 
active stacks 


Millions 
of Tons 
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HE last few years have witnessed 
less reconstructions and re- 
organizations of industrial plants 
and commercial businesses, and 
many banks have had certain re- 
arranging of their own finances to 
work out as a result of conditions in 
general business and industry. The 
larger banks throughout the coun- 
try have been called upon to play a 
most important part in assisting to 
solve the problems of their cus- 
tomers, and to find some construct- 
ive way by which industry and busi- 
ness could work themselves back to 
normal operations. 

The two relatively short periods 
of great volume, high prices, and 
large profits came to a sudden end 
before industrial managers could 
convert their inventories into cash, 
and, from all sides, the banks re- 
ceived requests for additional loans, 
and for further extensions of existing 
loans. 

Naturally, this situation made it 
necessary for many businesses to 
find some means of replacing bank 
loans with additional capital, which 
could be furnished only by present 
stock and bond holders or by new 
ones to whom these companies 
could sell their securities. With 


declining profits, and _ increasing 
operation expenses, the securing of 
this capital was very difficult. 

Bankers frequently found them- 
selves a necessary arbiter between 
various creditors and security hold- 
ers, and they naturally developed 
leadership and initiative in many of 
the most trying situations. Bankers 
worked with patience, resourceful- 
ness, tact, and, persistent enerey, 
toward finding a way out for cred- 
itors (in which the banks were 
included), stockholders and man- 
agement. 

Inducements offered for new cap- 
ital seemed high, but such proposi- 
tions were necessary to attract this 
required» capital.)) ‘Creditors’ gire- 
quently combatted each other for 
months — thus adding great diffi- 
culties for those who sought to find 
a common ground for progress. 

Naturally the banker, having 
loaned his customer the money of 
his depositors, had either to be 
aggressive and insistent upon going 
forward with a plan which would 
protect this loan, or follow the 
only other alternative —that of 
allowing the customers’ business to 
liquidate through receivership. 
There were only these two alter- 
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natives, but to the everlasting credit 
of broad-minded bankers, it may be 
said that they worked with the 
preservation of the company ever 
in mind — where that course was 
in any way possible. 

The banker was obliged to tempo- 
rarily get into management or to at 
once secure new management, and 
to cut operating expenses when — 
as in many cases — individuals suf- 
fered. an ‘order that the business 
could go on. Receiverships and 
courts were too inflexible as a busi- 
ness operating organization. To 
keep concerns going, and to avoid 
receiverships, committee manage- 
ment gave invaluable service to the 
interests of stockholders and cred- 
itors alike. 

Having been in intimate associa- 
tion with a number of reorganiza- 
tions, I may describe briefly a few 
typical experiences, which clearly 
show the very constructive work 
done by the banks. Many other 
such cases occurred with which 
bankers generally are familiar, in 
fact in the last three or four years, 
we have all had reorganizations and 
re-financing to contend with. All 
have been conceived from the con- 
structive standpoint, and particu- 


larly from the standpoint of placing 
our loans on a basis where full pay- 
ment might be realized. Most 
bankers know these cases best as 
“‘work-outs,” and while in most 
instances they have been ‘‘work- 
outs” from a selfish standpoint, I 
believe thatrall of us have*tried to 
see that things were worked out in 
such a way that not only the cred- 
itors but the stockholders of the 
various companies were given a 
chance to come back into their own. 
Many such have worked out upon a 
proper readjustment of their finan- 
cial structure. Some are still in the 
process and others have come to 
the point where it is obvious that 
they will not work out. 


If any banker needed education 
along these lines, he certainly has 
hadiiteand has hadVsome further 
insight into the things which bring 
about the need for reorganization, 
the things which may be done to 
stop and to mend the troubles, and 
has gone far enough with most of 
them to see the results which can 
or cannot be achieved. 


I am thinking of three or four 
actual experiences which our insti- 
tution has had, and a brief outline 
of them will bring out the principles 
involved, and the reasons for suc- 
cess or failure. 


I 


The reorganization of a large 
rubber company is an outstanding 
example. The interests involved 
were considerable in figures and 
volume. The bank debt, including 
a special secured loan of November, 
ID ZO awasea pp oxim a te ly 
$45,000,000. ‘The trade debt, aside 
trom COmmitments was Over 
$11,000,000. Partially disputed 
taxes and contingent items amounted 
to over $6,000,000. Commitment 
obligations were over $50,000,000. 
The preferred stock was approxi- 
mately $65,000,000 in par amount, 
and the common stock about 
$61,000,000. ‘There were, therefore, 
substantial creditors of various 
classes scattered all over the world. 


When the Company first came 
into difficulty, the situation was 
very ably held by a special secured 
loan from the New York bankers, 
in the shape of a revolving credit 
secured by stocks of merchandise 
and receivables, and under this 
credit the Company was able to 


keep going until the reorganization 
could be worked out. 

The conditions which brought 
about the perilous position of the 
Company were in this case a large 
expansion in fixed capital items, 
commitments for raw materials on a 
falling market, and the rapid falling 
off in foreign and some domestic 
trade. These conditions brought 
the Company to a situation where 
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its credit on an open basis was very 
seriously impaired. 

As I have said before, the special 
secured loan of the fall of 1920 held 
this situation during the working 
out of a plan of reorganization. 

Committees were organized rep- 
resenting the bank debt, the mer- 
chandise debt, and the two classes 
of stockholders, and these Com- 
mittees functioned in the prepara- 
tion and consummation of the plan. 
The plan as finally made up and 
consummated was in outline as 
follows: 

1— An issue of first mortgage 
bonds to provide new money. 

2—An issue of debentures to 
fund the bank debt and provide 
additional money. 

3 — An issue of prior preference 
stock to care for the trade and 
commitment creditors. 
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4 — The preferred stock was left 
unchanged. 


5 — The common stock was con- 
verted into no-par stock. 


In addition, all stocks were trus- 
teed under separate voting trusts 
during the life of the debt created 
by the reorganization, and this con- 
trol was cemented by an issue of 
management stock vesting the se- 
lection of a majority of the board 
during the life of the debt in three 
managers. In other words, the 
three managers selected were to 
determine the policy and manage- 
ment of the Company until the 
reorganization debt should be paid 
and the property returned to the 
stockholders. 


So far as the banks were con- 
cerned, they took for their bank 
debt the debentures, which were 
second to the newly created mort- 
gage bonds, and in addition to fund- 
ing their debt into such debentures, 
they subscribed and paid for in cash 
an additional 100% of the amount 
of their debt. In other words, they 
doubled up their bank debt into 
the debentures, and were the only 
interested class who put up addi- 
tional money to carry. through 
the plan. 


The results of the reorganization 
are now well known. Under able 
management and adequate financ- 
ing, the Company has done no 
borrowing since the reorganization, 
has made substantial earnings, and 
has substantially reduced its funded 
indebtedness to the point where the 
old stockholders can begin to see 
that their equities are preserved and 
that they will realize upon them. 


1)! 


An entirely different method was 
used in the case of an automobile 
company, in which a number of 
banks were interested as creditors. 
Here again the difficulty was occa- 
sioned by large expansion in fixed 
assets, at the expense of ‘current; 
commitments and falling prices with 
a falling off in sales brought the con- 
cern to the point where its open 
credit could not be further extended, 
and refinancing became essential. 
Various plans were considered and 
proposed, but the one finally adopted 
was very simple, and, with the 
revival of business, gave every 
result which could have been asked 
for. 


Temporary loans were made to 
carry the proposition to the point 
where the plan could be put through, 
and the company was taken care of 
by a funding of its debt into mort- 
gage and collateral trust bonds of 
approximately a two-year maturity, 


carrying as security the branch 
properties and other non-essential 
assets of the company. 


Through liquidation of the secur- 
ity, the debt was substantially 
liquidated prior to the maturity of 
the obligation, the company came 
into a good credit position, and was 
able to stand on its own feet and 
finance itself. It is in an independ- 
ent position today. 


Ill 


Another situation arose in the 
farm implement business, where 
management differences, a falling 
off in sales, an overstocking in 
materials in an unbalanced way and 
at high prices, brought a concern to 
the point where it could no longer 
swim without help. In this situa- 
tion the banks and the commercial 
paper people were about equal in 
amount of debt. The commercial 
paper representatives played along 
with us on an even basis, and we 
all came out in good shape. 


The debt was funded into a serial 
unsecured note issue, running over a 
period of about four years. New 
money was provided on an issue of 
preferred stock by a small group of 
the stockholders. The management 
was revised through a voting trust 
on the stock in which representatives 
of the creditors acted as trustees 
and named an impartial arbiter to 
sit between the factions which 
owned the stock. 


In this instance, with patience, a 
good arbiter, a relatively small 
amount of additional money, and a 
co-operation between the different 
classes of creditors, everyone has 
come out whole, and the equities of 
the stockholders have been pre- 
served. 

IV 

As against these instances of suc- 

cessful workouts, we have, of course, 
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others not so successful, and one of 
these, in, particular@has been an 
excellent example of what a failure 
to co-operate means. 


I have in mind a concern with 
several million dollars of assets, 
which came into difficulties immedi- 
ately following the war activity. It 
had a large amount of scat- 
tered debt. It had a number of 
plants which had been individually 
successful, and which had _ been 
put together with the idea of pro- 
ducing volume at a reduced cost. 
Its stockholders were many and 
scattered, and its securities had been 
looked upon with favor until the 
time of the trouble. 


The difficulties here again were a 
considerable extension of investment 
in fixed assets ‘at high “prices; 
absentee management, unwise pur- 
chase contracts and a falling off 
in sales. 


The interested banks made a 
temporary loan of several million 
dollars without specific security, 
and, for a short period agreed to 
permit of funding the debt for a 
reasonable length of time and secur- 
ing a new and capable management. 
A plan was prepared and submitted 
to stockholders, who, in the very 
large majority, approved it. <A 
minority interest, however, whether 
from a desire to improve their self- 
ish interests or from a conscientious 
objection to the plan, opposed it 
with considerable bitterness. The 
fight was carried into the courts, 
and the carrying out of the plan was 
enjoined. ‘That was about four 
years ago. The company went into 
receivership immediately, could not 
make a profitable operation, and 
has been gradually liquidating. The 
liquidation is not yet closed, and 
the receivers are still acting. Cred- 
itors will do well to get 75 cents on 
the dollar. Beyond question, the 
stockholders will get nothing. Had 
the plan gone through as proposed, 
it is difficult to see how, in the 
revival of business, with a good 
management, and an adequate finan- 
cial structure, the company could 


have failed to pay out its debts and 
preserve itself for those who made 
the original investment in it — 
the stockholders. 


V 
I recall a rather complicated and 
successful case of refinancing that 
occurred in 1915. That year; you 
remember, opened nervously — fac- 


tories closed, money tight, gloom 
everywhere. 


A certain individual in one of our 
Ohio cities found himself owing a 
large sum of money. His assets 
included four coal mines, three base 
ball clubs and leaseholds in two 


cities. His coal mines were closed 
on a fourteen months’ strike. His 
ball clubs were losing money. His 


leaseholds were unimproved and 
the rents and expense piling up. 
He had exhausted his credit and was 
facing bankruptcy. 


He came with his story to his 
largest creditor bank. In an incred- 
ibly short time a Creditors’ Com- 
mittee was formed, and a two-year 
extension was granted. During 
those two years the baseball clubs 
were sold, the leaseholds were 
financed, the buildings costing near- 
ly two million dollars completed. 
Some coal properties were sold and 
others refinanced. 


The result was most gratifying 
both to creditors and to the debtor. 
Every dollar of indebtedness had 
been paid, and unencumbered assets 
worth millions restored to the 
debtor. 

* OK Ok 

The lessons which bankers have 
drawn from these things are: 

First — To follow our 
closely. 


Second — To know the manage- 
ment well in concerns where we are 
advancing credit. 

Third —To see trouble early, 
and to act quickly and thoroughly 
on it, and 

Fourth — and most important — 
To secure the co-operation of all 
concerned in the first stages, and 
hold them through until the results 
have been attained. 


credits 


2 AFTER reading the article on page 7—which, by the way, is one of the most interesting it has ever been 
our pleasure to publish — we suggest that you send for our brochure showing how the beneficiaries of 
your insurance may still further be insured. A postal card is enclosed for your 


convenience and their protection 
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Making ‘Lhe W ork Boss ‘The Job 


A sketch of the interesting production and personnel methods of 
a Cleveland manufacturer 


By D. K. SNow 


HEN Henry Richman, the 

father of the Richman Broth- 
ers, began to manufacture suits in 
1853, in Portsmouth, Ohio, even his 
most sanguine fancies could not 
have pictured such a spectacle of 
quantity production and direct dis- 
tribution as is offered today in the 
Richman Brothers Company fac- 
tory, East 55th Street, Cleveland, 
“Dedicated by the Chamber of 
Commerce. as the best factory 
erected in Cleveland in the year 
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The Richman Brothers Company 
literally sells ‘‘direct to consumer.” 
It now operates fourteen retail 
stores in as many different cities, 
but at the present time, its mail 
order business takes a larger per- 
centage of its product than any 
single one of its stores. 


The company is able to determine 
in general, the volume of output 
which its store and mail order busi- 
ness may be expected to need for 
some time to come. Material is 
bought according to the condition of 
the general market. The output is 
allotted to stores and to the mail 
order business in advance and the 
shop is balanced between these two. 


This accounts for the unusually 
level production line of the Richman 
Brothers Company factory. 


A trip through the factory shows 
apparently endless rows upon rows 
of tables at which girls and men are 
working quietly and contentedly, 
showing steady speed but little 
excitement. 


The raw material, that is, the 
cloth, isnspected for pulling 
strength and weight, tested, meas- 
ured, and thoroughly examined for 
imperfections by a woolen expert. 
It is then sponged and shrunk, put 
upon racks for natural drying, and 
measured again. 


Next the cloth is marked with 
patterns, laid out and cut. Material 
for 100 to 200 suits is ordinarily 
cut in one batch. 


After cutting, “shading tickets” 
are placed on the goods, indicating 
the section of the goods from which 
each particular piece of cloth comes, 


and the pieces of cloth are notched 
and strung to indicate the position of 
pockets and buttons. ‘Then they 
go to the pants shop and the coat 
shop. Materials go into these shops 
at one end in the form of many 
individual pieces and come out 
completed trousers or coats, at the 
other. 


Each girl performs just one opera- 
tion, such as the sewing up of one 
seam, and the cloth passes from 
operation to operation through the 
shop. Forty-nine people, for in- 
Stance, shandle) each pair ol pants 
before they are finished, and there 
are six hundred people making coats. 


Then the proper coats, trousers 
and vests are assembled into one 
suit. This is done by means of 
matching the shading tickets, which 
assures that all parts of each suit 
come from the same piece of cloth. 

In going through the plant, it 
seemed at first as though some of 
the foremen must be “‘out to lunch.”’ 
Then Mr. Lewman, Vice President 
of the company, explained: 


“We don’t believe in having too 
g 


many people to boss the work,”’ he 
said. “In this factory, the work 
bosses the job. 


“First of all, our form of organi- 
zation is extremely simple. We call 
ourselves ‘the Richman Family.’ 
Now, of course, it is necessary to 
have some men in charge of others, 
but they have no title. We do not 
have superintendents or foremen. 

“Next, we aim to pick our per- 
sonnel very, very carefully. We try 
to get young, intelligent people and 
train them ourselves. It makes no 
difference to us whether they have 
had previous experience. We give 
them a factory which is clean and 
light and convenient, a factory in 
which the atmosphere and environ- 
ment is such that it should make for 
quality of workmanship and con- 
tentment. 

“Then, instead of having men 
standing around to boss the work, 
we route our work in such a way 
that the work bosses the job. 

“There is a constant flow of work 
through every department in this 
factory. There is a steady pressure 
behind every operation, and a steady 
demand just beyond it. A worker 
cannot idle or fall down on her 


A portion of the store room for sponged and shrunk materials 
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“There 1s a constant flow of work through every 
department —a pressure of work behind every 
operation and a steady demand just beyond it. 


‘The work bosses the job’ — from the cutting of 


the garment through to the steam vacuum pressers” 


particular job, because she is a vital 
link in the entire scheme of things 
in’ the factory.” If she steps she 
dams up the flow of work. She feels 
that her particular job is important. 


‘“‘Now of course, this plan works 
out in our factory particularly 
because .we have more or less a 
standard rate of production, a uni- 
form product, and a factory designed 
for exactly this system of produc- 
tion. Our work literally moves 


hy 


| 


It starts 
at one end and comes out at the 
other. 


“Then too, we pay special atten- 


through the entire shop. 


In the 


tion to employment terms. 


Part of the stock room of Richman Brothers Company 
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first place, practically all the workers 
in the factory work on a piece-work 
basis, making an added incentive to 
speedy production. In the second 
place, no one inside the shop can 
make a rate on an operation, or hire 
or fire an employee. Every case is 
considered by the company as a 
personal case. The employees keep 
their own records on their own 
piece-work. They have no definite 
task set for them in terms of units 
or thousands because their task is 
simply to keep up their end of the 
flow of production. 


“The machine workers are not 
classified in accordance with their 
speed, neither are they changed on 
operations. This counteracts the 
effect which sometimes results from 
piece-work, an effect of making the 
individual workers feel that they are 
regarded by their employer simply 
as machines capable of turning out 
so many thousand an hour, instead 
of being regarded as human beings. 

“In the Richman Brothers Com- 
pany factory everyone works eight 
hours and is paid for eight hours 
whether there is work for him or 


not; whether his ‘rate of speed is 
high or not; but—and here is 
where the foremen come in, although 
they are not called foremen — it is 
UpeetO Our foremen to, keep cour 
employees busy. They keep them 
busy by maintaining a constant, 
even flow of work through the 
entire factory. 


“It may be surprising to realize 
that in our factory we do not carry 
a balance of work ahead in shop 
operations. We never let one 
department get any farther ahead 
of the previous department than 
necessary. This principle of opera- 
tion to a surprising extent decreases 
the amount: of capital tied up in 
production. Furthermore, it keeps 
everyone on his toes, as there is 
always present the continuing neces- 
sity of work in order to supply the 
department ahead with material for 
its work. 


‘“‘Now, of course, it sometimes 
happens that we find more people 
than necessary in one department, 
and some of them are idle. In sucha 
case these people are not laid off, 
but are kept on a full eight-hour 
day basis until it is determined to 
which department they should be 
shifted in order to equalize the 
flow of work. 


“Then there are certain additional 
items. Everyone in the Richman 
Brothers Company factory works 
fifty weeks but is paid for fifty-two. 


‘Uhree Score aol iss 


to the accumulation of a fund at 
interest which will be paid in a 


lump sum in case of death befor€ 


retirement and .which— after at 
least ten years from the commence- 
ment of the accumulation — may be 
applied, provided the attained age 
is anywhere from fifty to seventy, 
to the purchase, at a guaranteed 
reduced rate, of either a regular life 
annuity or one with a refund fea- 
pute weitheretiems(ncome bond 
or the “Retirement Annuity” may 
be issued with a provision for the 
cessation of premiums and payment 
of a regular income in case total and 
permanent disability should occur 


Part of one day’s outgoing mail at the Richman Brothers plant 


We have our parties, our dancing, 
our employees’ dining room which 
will hold 900 people, where we 
serve a meal for the average price of 
twenty-two cents, and we have 
given every employee in the fac- 
tory an opportunity to obtain a 
share of the ownership of this 
company. 

“One million, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of Richman 
Brothers Company stock is now 
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before retirement. They have both 
proved very popular and by their 
means many people have embarked 
on a definite program of provision 
for old age, some devoting as much 
as four thousand dollars per annum 
to that purpose. 

We have also other forms such as 
the “Life Income Endowment” and 
the “Endowment Annuity” at age 
65, in which provision for old age is 
a very important element of the 
contract. Many other companies 
have also special contracts for the 
same purpose, each with its own 
desirable features so that there is 
surely a contract in the market for 
every important need. 
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owned and paid for by Richman 
employees. 

“If employees are given a good 
place in which to work, an oppor- 
tunity to become interested in the 
company for which they work, a 
proper social atmosphere, and above 
all else the pressure of a smoothly 
flowing, steady stream of work, 
there is little need of much ‘bossing.’ 

“We don’t try to boss the work — 
we let the work boss the job.”’ 


Many employers also are devoting 
considerable time and thought and 
money to the encouragement of 
pension or retirement funds for the 
benefit of their employes. In fact, 
our retirement annuity contract was 
made as elastic as it is with the idea 
of making it adaptable to the vary- 
ing needs of pension plans. 


With the growth of these ideas of 
thrift and systematic provision for 
old age, we may confidently expect 
to see mot only an increase in the 
proportion of people reaching three 
score and ten. but also an increase 
in the comfort, health and longevity 
of those who have attained it. 
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The Use of Business Statistics 


By Mortimer B. LANE 


UDGING by the large sales reports, 
J the latest recruits to the list of 
successful business are radio, mah 
jong, and business statistics. Radio 
entered the list through the medium 
of a new invention, mah jong entered 
it as a fashionable fad, while busi- 
ness statistics are a combination of 
both and therefore to the ordinary 
layman often as incomprehensible as 
either. The application of math- 
ematical formulas and mysterious- 
concealed sources of information to 
many of our business statistics has 
raised such a hocus-pocus, “now 
you see it and now you don’t” 
attitude over the whole affair that 
the business man has become be- 
wildered in the maze of figure- 
slinging and in despair chucks all 
his business reports in the waste 


basket. 


The purpose of this article is to 
show that not all statistics are bad 
statistics, to paraphrase the old 
adage about the Indian, and that 
actually a great deal of information 
may be learned and is being learned 
about business trends through the 
figures of business transactions. 
These figures are not panaceas for 
business ills or medicines which will 
guarantee long life and prosperity 
to an unhealthy business, but are 
barometers through which a pretty 
fair predication of coming events 
may be made through knowledge of 
present basic conditions just as our 
household barometers enable us to 
detect the approach of a storm by 
knowledge of the air pressure. Some 
times the storm does not arrive, 
owing to the intervention of other 
factors that could not be recorded, 
and similarly a forecasted business 
storm may be prevented by the 
action of economic forces that 
cannot be recorded in our statistical 
data. The mistakes of the ‘“‘weather 
man” are legend and yet he has only 
natural forces to deal with, while 
business forecasting is still in its 
infancy and may be upset by the 
whole gamut of human emotions and 
actions. 


After all, business is good or bad 
as confidence in conditions is shown 
through purchases, and all the favor- 
able statistics in the world could: not 
inspire confidence and buying, if, 
for example, a huge war cloud 
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loomed suddenly over the horizon. 
Ordinarily, however, the confidence 
or lack of confidence which deter- 
mines business transactions is based 
upon some fundamental idea and 
this is reflected in business statistics. 


Tue merchant who believes prices 
for his goods are about to rise begins 
to stock up his shelves. This belief 
may besonly.a “hunch) ‘orva tip. 
and thus*“merely “a guess, or the 
merchant may have come to this 
conclusion by watching the statistics 
of supply and demand on this partic- 
ular subject. His action may be the 
effect of other business statistics 
and it will also cause statistics of 
stocks of goods on hand to rise. If 
this stocking up of goods has been 
unduly large, it will be reflected in 
the statistics and should carry its 
own corrective, in that those who 
study these figures with discerning 
eyes will cease buying for stock. 
As more people study the statistical 
bases for business movements, the 
closer will the collective opinion on 
business conditions, as shown 
through purchases, production 
schedules, advertising programs, 
etc., draw toward actual facts, and 
thus the violent fluctuations in 
business, caused largely by over- 
estimating the upward price move- 


ment, will be minimized to the 
great benefit of commerce and 
industry. 


Let me give an example of the 
results of “‘guess”” methods of doing 
business as contrasted with the 
study ofthe facts. We are all famil- 
lar with the disastrous collapse 
from the 1920 boom. Those who 
merely guessed as to price levels 
were drawn along in the momentum 
of the constantly increasing prices 
and stocked up as a matter of 
course. The depression caught them 
with goods bought at high prices — 
and unsalable at almost any price, 
because the demand had ceased. 


On the other hand, there= are 
many instances of business men who 
realized from examination of the 
statistical position early in 1920, 
that demand could not continue at 
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the peak prices prevailing. They 
cut down their stocks and. came 
through unscathed. The report of 
the Committee on Business Cycles 
and Unemployment issued about a 
year ago gives many specific in- 
stances of this foresight, by indiv- 
idual firms, through reading the 
barometric signs of industry. An 
astute judge of statistical facts is 
credited with anticipating the fall 
in ‘Sugar prices’ mi? 1920) byaems 
knowledge of the facts of the sugar 
supply, and selling his sugar at the 
high ruling prices instead of stock- 
ing up with more. As a result his 
firm was not hit by the tremendous 
fall in sugar values which demor- 
alized that industry for some time. 


Since 1920, the subject of busi- 
ness statistics has been studied 
intensively and facts are now avail- 
able on many more business move- 
ments than at any time, and, more 
important, they are gathered to- 
gether and summarized in a form 
that the ordinary business man 
understands. Banks, newspapers 
and business services are doing this 
to a large extent, but I refer par- 
ticularly to the source-book and 
collection agency for most of this 
material; the Survey of Current 
Business, a publication inaugurated 
three years ago in the Department 
of Commerce at Secretary Hoover’s 
instigation. 

Secretary Hoover believed that a 
knowledge of the current facts of 
commerce and industry in their 
proper relationship, with compari- 
sons for previous periods, would go a 
long way toward eliminating the 
guess work in business and toward 
letting the business man know 
exactly where he stood. At first 
only the better known statistics 
were collected in this volume but it 
has been expanded steadily as more 
statistical data have become avail- 
able and as the demand for this 
material has grown from business 
men, bankers, economists and pub- 
licists. In spite of the small amount 
of publicity work which can be 
done by a government organization, 
over 8,000 subscribers are now 
paying their dollar and a half per 
year to secure this service, which 
has been described by an official of 


one of the largest manufacturing 


corporations in Ohio as “the most 
important step in our industrial life 
since the inauguration of the Federal 
Reserve System,” while the sec- 
retary of a trade association says 
that “Uncle Sam gives the biggest 
dollar’s worth ever printed in the 
Survey of Current Business.” 


What does this publication con- 
tain that makes it of such use to 
business men and how can it serve 
you in the same way? It merely 
collects in one place the business 
statistics which had hitherto floated 
around each in its own little pool, it 
places all on a common base as far 
as possible, and it presents them as 
actual facts of business which the 
Wet inmtnes streets can srecornize, 
instead of as a mathematical jumble 
which only a college professor could 
disentangle. And here follows an 
instance, related to me by the pur- 
chasing agent himself, of how one 
company saved thousands of dollars 
by a little study of these business 
statistics. 


At the beginning of this year, this 
company was approached by sales- 
men of cement manufacturers to 
contract for its yearly supply of 
cement, which it retailed to builders 
in large quantities. These salesmen 
quoted high prices, as they alleged 
that the supply of cement on hand 
was 1,500,000 barrels less than a 
year previous and urged that the 
supply be contracted for as soon as 
possible before a shortage developed 
with spring building operations. 
The purchasing agent studied the 
business statistics as presented in 
the Survey of Current Business and 
found that, instead of a decline, the 
stocks of cement at the mills were 
almost 1,500,000 barrels in excess 
of the previous year, that produc- 
tion was running higher than a year 
ago and that cement prices had 
begun= to sdeécline.7” IMoreover, a 
glance at the railroad statistics 
showed that at the end of December, 
there was a surplus of over 300,000 
idle cars, as against a car shortage 
of about 68,000 a year before; thus 
he knew that he could still delay his 
order or order only small quantities 
and yet be sure of prompt delivery 
by the railroads if he should sud- 
denly require a large amount later 
on. With these facts in his pos- 
session, the purchasing agent was 
able to save about 30 cents a barrel 
on a large order of cement at this 


time, and he states that by these 
methods his company has saved 
thousands of dollars per year. 


Or COURSE, in this instance the 
statistics were in the purchasing 
agent’s favor so that he was able to 
ise; them: tothe: fullest extent. 
However, had the statistics been 
unfavorable, he would have pur- 
chased his requirement at once — 
at a higher price, of course, but 
probably lower than if he had 
waited, which he might have been 
inclined to do, if he did not know 
the facts, in the hope of securing 
his supplies cheaper at the later 
date ihesmain point 1s that by 
knowing the facts, plans can be 
made accurately and with the ex- 
pectation of their being followed 
out by subsequent conditions, where- 
as if the guesser merely plays with 
chance, he might happen to hit the 
winning combination on the wheel 
through mere luck but more often 
he will have to take the gambler’s 
steady losses. 


The individual manufacturer or 
merchant can use the statistics of 
his industry not only in the manner 
described, but also to compare with 
his own sales, stocks or production. 
A great many business men find it 
worth while to plot their sales or 
other items on a chart containing 
the same item for the industry as a 
whole, so that the relative gain or 
loss of the particular firm as com- 
pared with the entire industry may 
be ascertained month by month. 
Such a comparison may reveal that, 
though an individual company’s 
sales or production had increased, 
it had not kept pace with the 
increase for the industry as a whole, 
while, son athe, other hand, if a 
greater relative decline is seen for 
the industry than for the individual 
firm, the cause is evidently in trade 
conditions and not in a falling-down 
in the company’s efficiency. 


But the individual company’s 
record and the record of the par- 
ticular industry, valuable as they 
are for a survey of business trends, 
must be read in the light of the 
records of general business condi- 
tions and particularly of the indus- 
tries and trades that consume the 
particular product. The cement 
industry, for instance, depends 
largely on building construction and 
on public works such as roads, 
bridges, etc., for its utilization, 
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and anything that affects these 
industries may cause cement manu- 
facturers and dealers to change 
their policies. 


Tue general business situation, 
however, is usually the greatest 
influence upon the prosperity of 
individual industries. In the spring 
of 1920, for instance, almost every 
industry was running at an ex- 
panded rate while in 1921, depres- 
sion was general throughout indus- 
tiyeelte issecnereiore, that) most 
intangible of things — the general 
business situation — that the aver- 
age executive likes to watch very 
closely. What are the elements 
therein that bear watching? 


The action of the stock markets 
has been relied on quite consistently 
by students of business conditions 
to foretell the course of general 
business. The stock market acts as 
a barometer by virtue of its reflec- 
tion of the farsighted judgment of 
those who buy and sell there — men 
whose business it is to look ahead 
and who make money to the extent 
that they guess right by their 
opinions. Moreover, the same influ- 
ences that start securities upward — 
1. €., Optimism as to greater profits, 
which usually means higher prices —: 
are those which lead buyers to make 
more contracts for goods, thus 
creating good business. The reverse 
is also true. Experience has shown 
that the stock exchange has pre- 
dicted the turn in business quite 
accurately in the past, usually by 
about six months, but the lessened 
productive activity after the spring 
of 1923 followed only two months 
after the stock averages turned. 
Many authorities now credit the 
money rate rather than business 
conditions for the stock market 
changes, but both causes are closely 
intertwined. 


Prices of commodities are also 
closely watched as indicators of 
business, especially the combined 
index numbers such as those on 
wholesale prices compiled by the 
Department of Labor, which show 
in one figure the relative change of 
prices as a whole from month to 
montny Whee coutses om ties price 
index determines to a large extent 
the demand for goods, a decline 
from peak prices resulting in a 
diminishing demand until it appears 
to consumers that prices can go no 
lower, while the first advance in 
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prices usually stimulates demand in 
order to obtain goods before prices 
mount higher. Price index numbers 
also give indicators of the pur- 
chasing power of various groups, 
such as farmers, through the rela- 
tion between farm prices and gen- 
eral prices. 


The banking situation and par- 
ticularly the money rate are looked 
to for signs of business revival or 
depression. A low rate for money, 
such as exists at present, 1s con- 
sidered as encouraging business 
revival. Undoubtedly, it has some 
influence, but the low rate is gen- 
erally considered the result of slack 
business and it is the signal for a 
rise more on account of the eventual 
revival of business than for its part 
in the revival. A business man can 
only use the low rate if he is borrow- 
ing money, and, as a rule, he only 
borrows money ‘when he can make 
a profit in business from its use. A 
low rate, however, signifies an 
abundance of money which is ready, 
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as soon as signs of improving con- 
ditions are manifest, to support 
business expansion. 

The real foundation of business 
prosperity is found in productive 
activities, and index numbers show- 
ing the productive activity of the 
country are now compiled and are 
available in the “Survey of Current 
Business.”” Production, unless in 
excess of demand, indicates pros- 
perity for the industries as well as 
for the wage earners, and the index 
of employment follows closely the 
production indicator. 

As the relationships between pro- 
duction, stocks and unfilled orders 
have been developed in individual 
industries in order to find out the 
condition of the industry, it is now 
possible to visualize the same kind of 
relationships for industry as a whole, 
through index numbers compiled by 
the Department of Commerce for 
this purpose and published in chart 
form in the ‘Survey of Current 
Business” as shown herewith. These 
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index numbers are as yet in their 
formative stage and the unfilled- 
order index is especially incomplete 
as it covers mainly the steel and 
building-material industries, 
but they have been used extensively 
by business men as foretellers of gen- 
eral business conditions and have 
been found to be quite useful in 
in this way. 


Examination of the chart will 
show at a glance the tremendous 
divergence between stocks, produc- 
tion and unfilled orders in the 
depression of 1921, after a close 
proximity between them in 1920. 
As stocks were gradually reduced, 
production began to increase, and 
then in 1922 unfilled orders fol- 
lowed in the rush to contract for 
goods before further price increases. 
Finally a peak of orders was 
reached in March, 1923, when the 
increase in prices and the fear of 
another inflation boom caused a 
postponement of new demands, 


while peak production occurred in 
May, at the same time as stocks 


reached their lowest point. . Since 
that time there has been a gradual 
increase in stocks on hand and 
declines in unfilled orders and 
production, except during the first 
three months of 1924 when a tem- 
porary increase in production took 
place without increasing stocks, as a 
result of the increase in unfilled 
orders from December to February. 


The scompletes tiguressior july, 
which have just become available as 
this is written, show a turn upwards 
in the unfilled-order index, which 
had almost reached the low point of 
the 1921 depression. Commodity 
stocks, with allowances for seasonal 
conditions, had reached in May 
almost the peak point of 1921, but 
during June and July declines took 
place. The trend of manufactur- 
ing production, however, remains 
unchanged in a downward direction, 
but there was little change from 
June to July. 


Without attempting to forecast 
any future trends from these curves, 
some interesting facts may be 
deduced therefrom in regard to the 
present situation. ‘The first char- 
acteristic is hand-to-mouth buying, 
as shown by the low unfilled-order 
index; evidently business does not 
care to undertake new contracts, 
either on account of the belief that 


prices will decline still further or 
that stocks must first be worked off. 
Theprecent rise m= prices: and: the 
decline in commodity stocks have 
influenced the upward trend of 
orders. Secondly, stocks on hand 
are apparently larger than is the gen- 
eral belief, at least for the commodi- 
ties for which actual figures are avail- 
able. That the same situation 
exists in other lines, however, is 
shown by the recent admission of 
prominent automobile manufactur- 
ers that the unsold stocks of cars 
on hand must be worked off before 
production can be increased to the 
levels of the early spring and the 
more recent utterances that these 
stocks are being brought down to 
normal. It is evident from the fig- 
ures that the large-scale production 
of commodities from early 1923 until 
April, 1924, more than sufficed to 
cover the immediate demand for 
goods and that stocks which had 
reached a low point in May, 1923, 
have greatly increased until recent 
months. This excess of stocks hang- 
ing over the market has been a fac- 
tor in lowering prices and its gradual 
elimination would tend to start pro- 
duction and prices on an upward 
course. This excess of stocks hang- 
ing over the market has been a factor 
in lowering prices, but the June fig- 
ures plotted on the chart show a dis- 
tinct decline in stocks, which has been 
helped by curtailed production. 
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Iw an article like thiss italas not 
been possible to do more than set 
forth the principal statistical barom- 
eters and indicate the methods to 
be pursued in the use of business 
statistics. Every business man can, 
I believe, from these principles get 
together the comparisons best fitted 
for his own business. The ‘Survey 
of Current Business” will give him 
the basic facts, both for his own 
industry and for business in general; 
it costs only $1.50 per year and mav 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents in Washington. The 
monthly bulletin of the local Federal 
Reserves Danke may s bes used | to 
supplement the national facts as far 
as the particular features of busi- 
ness conditions for the district are 
concerned. Thus equipped with 
fact6,e tie ebusiness executive. is 
ready to tackle his problems on a 
surer foundation; he is in a position 
to bring a new viewpoint to bear 
upon his decisions as to sales, pur- 
chasing and production policies; 
and he becomes one of the many 
who, in applying these principles of 
fact, are helping to eliminate the 
inflations and depressions based on 
rumor and hearsay and to put in 
their place a business world more 
stabilized and more profitable to 
producer, manufacturer, merchant 
and consumer. 


What Are We Doing With Our White Coal? 


company’s power, communities un- 
dertook to supply themselves with 
power generated by hydro-electric 
plants. In practically all cases, 
these plants shortly found them- 
selves entirely unable to cope with 
the demand for power and the com- 
munities grew so rapidly that the 
Alabama Company hooked up the 
small plants with their own system 
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and were able to furnish the current 
in quantity. 

Cheap and dependable power 
thrown in a network all over the 
country would tend to have a 
magical effect in equalizing the pop- 
ulation and in developing remote 
centers. The time is coming when 
we will link up everything east of 
the Mississippi River and west of 


the Rockies into two great power 
systems. Interlocking power, 
cheaply generated through the eco- 
nomical use of all of our resources 
and distributed over an ever-increas- 
ing radius of usefulness is one of 
AMekioa smereatest poten 
tialities. ‘The sooner it comes, the 
quicker comes prosperity to the 
nation. 


“Express shipments in nearly every section of the country have about reached those of a year ago and we expect 
that traffic and earnings from September on will equal or exceed those of last fall and winter, when our business 


was very heavy” 


said Robert E. M. Cowie, president of the American Railway Express Co. 


a five-week tour of the company’s principal operating centers. 


on his return from 


“A wonderful transformation has taken place in the west in which the transportation industries cannot miss 
“The express industry does not participate directly in greater and better crops, but 


sharing,” Mr. 
indirectly it has already begun to feel the effect through the farmer’s increased buying of innumerable articles. 
Every traffic official I interviewed throughout the middle west and west, agreed that behind the improvement was 
the success of crops which were good in all states, and in some, like Kansas, phenomenal. 


Cowie said. 
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Between February and June, the production of basic industries, as computed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, declined precipitately. The drop was from an index of 120 to 93. This curtailment was a 
healthy corrective of the threatened over-production last Spring. The most recent computation of 


the index reveals that outputs have stopped decreasing. 


In July the index stood at 94. That 


provides important evidence that the industrial reaction has run its course and that the next develop- 
ment will be toward improvement 


will continue to increase at a slow 
but steady rate and that when the 
slightly depressing effect of the 
election uncertainty 1s passed, we 
may look forward to good business. 

Apparently no excessive flood of 
business is expected but rather a 
slowly increasing tide, with each 
industry and each firm sounding 
the depth and strength of the 
current as it progresses. 

The wholesale commodity price 


curve took a slight upward turn in 
August, although purchasers are 
still marking time in an endeavor 
to interpret the future, and any sub- 
stantial price movements must await 
their decision. 

While apparently the aggregate 
condition will make for slowly in- 
creasing prices, to the writer it 
seems that for a time at least, 
prices will tend to harden rather 
than increase. I do not believe that 


conservative business will buy heavily 
today, even at apparently favorable 
prices, but will purchase cautiously, 
awaiting an assured foundation of 
fact rather than basing anticipations 
upon probabilities. 


While present retailstocksthrough- 
out the country are almost univer- 
sally at such low ebb that almost 
the slightest buying pressure from 
the public will be immediately re- 
flected in the plant of the manu- 
facturer, such ripples of demand 
should not be interpreted as fore- 
runners of any deluge. Again a 
conservative attitude would be de- 
sirable, although by no means 
should this conservatism be tinged 
with pessimism. Rather is it the 
product of hard won experience. 


Certain it is that the summer 
has seen many fundamental econom- 
ic difficulties improved, repaired 
and rectified. To date it has been a 
year of sturdy accomplishment and 
I anticipate that the balance of the 
year will build upon this firm foun- 
dation slowly but solidly. It will 
be a time when close attention to 
business will be necessary and when 
such attention will pay immediate 
and future profits in increasing pro- 
portions. 
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Note the army of ballot slackers 
PRESIDENTIAL VOTING RECORD — 1912-1916-1920 


1912 
Total Vote 
Male 


Ala. 117879 
Ariz. 23457 
Ark. 123131 
Cal. 650161 
Col. 261342 
Conn. 187070 
48070 

50037 

121273 

104218 

1126397 

632095 

483916 

365497 

449509 

79377 

128694 

229415 

484200 

540740 

324121 

64528 

691404 

79794 

245825 


State 


1916 


Total Vote 


Male 


125177 
58021 
168310 
999542 
293966 
313268 
51810 
80303 
138037 
134615 
2190129 
713291 
516493 
629813 
519614 
86633 
136407 
261283 
530720 
648507 
386606 
86156 
785860 
177377 
286177 


1920 


Total Male 
and Female 


241070 
66303 
183636 
943463 
292053 
364027 
94836 
145681 
151347 
135607 
20°0468 
1262398 
894094 
570243 
918711 
126057 
197531 
427264 
990011 
1045280 
730010 
82492 
1330636 
179006 
382653 


1920 


Total All 


Eligibles 


1135529 
140318 
861575 

1928247 
519914 
630594 
126233 
506660 

1414772 
220180 

3462879 

1702652 

1367212 
983547 

1278418 
8963878 
421034 
817754 

1855250 

1881597 

1237203 
8720)4 

1969036 
289831 
686347 


Ballot 
Slackers 
1920 


894459 
74015 
677939 
984784 
227861 
266567 
31397 
360979 
1263425 
84573 
1372411 
440254 
473118 
413304 
359707 
770821 
223503 
390490 
865239 
836317 
507193 
789602 
638450 
110825 
303694 
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Wyo. 
Selected Vote 
Totals 


1912 


Total Vote 


Male 


20115 
87425 
4201425 
51245 
1564313 
243430 
85337 
1022953 
251616 
132683 
1197265 
77042 
50350 
92415 
246996 
299660 
111876 
61746 
136217 
311117 
264026 
390364 
41862 
238002 


15011180 


1916 


Total Vote 


Male 


33316 
89123 
494646 
66967 
1693526 
289912 
103677 
1165036 
292182 
261340 
1296680 
87636 
63531 
128952 
272194 
372461 
142771 
64465 
154023 
380300 
289842 
449377 
51840 
55297 


18622759 


1920 


Total Male 
and Female 


27194 
159092 
90 £000 
105399 

2843672 
538758 
205776 

2019500 
484951 
237007 

1849692 
167386 

66440 
182237 
428626 
411157 
145828 
89905 
230999 
397384 
509942 
705686 
56253 
37012 


26646273 


1920 
Total All 
Eligibles 


43419 
235466 
1525190 
163603 
5103545 
1207343 
292830 
3228294 
1001516 
450567 
4326734 
288560 
776969 
321883 
12038219 
2233854 
207129 
198613 
1192550 
746958 
710384 
1341981 
103479 
37012 


54165907 


Ballot 
Slackers 
1920 


16225 
76374 
621190 
63209 
2261873 
668585 
87054 
1208794 
519565 
213560 
2477042 
124174 
761529 
139646 
779593 
1822697 
61301 
108708 
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The Most Enchanting Trip in 1925 


Osi O si 


€ Opies Luxury Cruise of the S.S. Rotterdam to the ie 
by Mediterranean, Egypt and the Holy Land, sailing : 


_ 
B 


February 4th, 1925. oe 


¢€ = q 
‘ 66 pays of delightful diversion, visiting Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, ; 


=" 
B 


Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 


BA 
= 
Hs 


: 
Be ea ie 
hd ‘THIS CRUISE is of absorbing interest to those who wish to travel iy 
hy in luxury and genuine comfort—who enjoy refined environments, : 
hr the finest cuisine, pleasing personal service and the care-free 2 
: enjoyment of the wonderful sights of the classic lands visited. hd 


PADS? 
Accompanied by Mr. Joseph Folkman. 


Itineraries and full details on request. 
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A $12,000 Advertisement? 


HE SELON OOO ONO AT Q igs 


=, 
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T was only a small advertisement, but some freak of fortune 
brought it into the hands of a Chinese concern in Hongkong. 


A few weeks later a Cleveland concern received an order from 
Hongkong for $12,000 worth of merchandise. 


It was a sizeable order. They needed it badly. Yet they could 
find no credit data relating to their new customer. 


They ‘phoned the Foreign Department of this organization. 


Within ninety minutes they had four closely ty Pegs ae | 


concerning their customer and his financial status. 


Yet this is only a simple example of service, at the Srinand ae 


of the exporters and importers of this district. It is but a single 
example of why many of the outstanding firms in this section are 
doing their entire export banking at The Union Trust. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
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Is Industrial Welfare Work Practical’? 


A cleancut survey of an ever-present question by a man thoroughly capable of discussing it 


NDUSTRY is emerging from a form 
ll of delusion which has caused a 
waste of millions of dollars and a 
setback in relations between man- 
agement and workers from which it 
will take perhaps five years more to 
recover. 

The chronic ailment in question is 
the wave of so-called welfare work 
which became so prevalent during 
and immediately after the Great 
War. 

Labor was at a premium. Demand 
was ever increasing in proportion to 
the decreasing supply. Wages were 
constantly increased to attract man 
power and to stimulate productive 
effort — the theory being that wages 
alone controlled productive effort. 
The result was the opposite —a 
common effect being that the more 
an employer paid, the less the 
employe delivered. It was also 
believed that high wages would 
stabilize the working organization, 
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decreasing labor turnover. The 
result was again the opposite, and 
labor turnover mounted to unheard 
of figures — the fields on the other 
side of the fence looked a little 
greener to the employe. 

Other inducements had to be pro- 
vided which, by reason of their 
novelty and generosity, would 
attract and hold man power and 
stimulate productive energy. And 
Management, obsessed with the 
theory of giving, provided extreme 
measures of welfare work. Theories 
were put into practice founded on 
the viewpoint of what would appeal 
to the ordinary college student, or 
otherwise features were established 
which were so paternalistic as to be 
outwardly resented. The novelties 
along these lines became extrav- 
agant. 

The employes were not consulted 
as to their views or desires, and 
almost all the welfare plans were 


installed and carried on by Manage- 
ment. The emergency provided lit- 
tle opportunity for deliberate study. 
The industrial history of employe 
relations was little known and less 
read, so that Management was un- 
prepared to deal with the problem 
arising at that time. Consequently 
errors, which involved the funda- 
mental principles of employer-em- 
ploye-relations-in-industry, were 
universally committed. 

The welfare activities, in many 
instances became extravagant and 
extreme, particularly those of an 
“uplift” character. Employes’ wives 
became opposed to Management’s 
representatives coming into their 
homes and telling them how they 
should feed their children, how their 
garments were to be sewed, and how 
they were to practice domestic 
science and social hygiene. ‘The 
men were continuously urged — ina 
patronizing manner by Manage- 


ment’s representatives — to engage 
in a never ending procession of 
outings, picnics, religious activities, 
moving pictures pertaining largely 
to Management’s business; athletic 
teams, supplied by the company 
with equipment and good jobs for 
exceptional players; and finally mis- 
guided and applied personnel activ- 
ities of a most patronizing and 
philanthropic nature. 


All these activities in their early 
stages — while they were new and 
not fully comprehended by employes 
—enjoyed some degree of success. 
But as time passed, the movement 
became more objectionable to the 
employes, they came to convictions 
negative to Management’s interests 
which are known to be strongly 
intrenched in their minds to this day. 


Employes did not like to be told 
how they should conduct their 
homes, their pleasures, or their 
normal activities out of working 
hours; that was a sacrifice of inde- 
pendence, and the result was harm- 
ful, no matter how good an 
employer’s intentions were. ‘The 
great error was in confusing charity 
with business. They did not fancy 
philanthropy. [he wpliiters, - 
cheer leaders, and personnel direc- 
tors who affected good will toward 
“the boys” by main force were 
bitterly resented — in common with 
most people — and caused a growing 
inquiry in the minds of workers as 
to the purposes and the reasons for 
the expenditure of such large funds. 

Professional leaders of radical 
labor organizations grasped the 
opportunity of capitalizing on Man- 
agement’s error, and at their in- 
stance ‘“‘welfare work’ earned the 
cognomen of “‘Hellfare Work.” 

Labor became convinced that 
Management was making gigantic 
profits and wasting them through 
frills which tickled the vanity or 
salved the consciences of Manage- 
ment and were exercised with a view 
of proving what a good fellow he 
was. ‘They were convinced that 
they were being denied their just 
share of these huge profits which 
they had rightfully earned, and 
that the money so expended should 
go into their pay envelope. In 
many instances the higher executives 
of the corporation lived far from the 
plant where the workers were en- 
gaged. ‘They heard of his palatial 
home or sporting activities and con- 
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cluded that his welfare activities 
were pure hypocrisy. Consequently 
they withdrew from all welfare activ- 
ities and went their own normal 
way, so that today throughout this 
country we find the husks and skele- 
tons of the welfare movement in 
the shape of huge club houses, etc. 


One other phase of welfare activ- 
ity is deserving of mention, namely 
the vehicles of employe representa- 
tion which were installed by Man- 
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agement before, during and after the 
war period. Without describing the 
past history of such plans let us 
briefly observe the tendencies stimu- 
lated by wartime welfare work. 


Many companies gathered their 
employes together and described to 
them the advantages which would 
accrue to them by entering into rela- 
tions with Management whereby 
policies pertaining to wages, working 
conditions and mutual welfare would 
be discussed. Some companies even 
went so far as to give their employes 
representation on their boards of 
directors, while others sacrificed 
their privileges and property rights 
to theiremployes. Many vehicles of 
representation were built along the 
intricate lines of industrial dem- 
ocracies, having a supreme court, 
senate, house of representatives, etc. 
In installing such plans, Manage- 
ment would endeavor to explain the 
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workings to their employes, in many 
instances consisting of a high per- 
centage of mixed foreign born and 
speaking, through periodical group 
addresses. The procedures of such 
plans naturally became deeply in- 
volved. 


In practically every instance these 
plans were thrust upon the employes 
without their full comprehension 
and consent. ‘The workers recog- 
nized them as instruments to carry 
out Management’s will and named 
them “company unions.” They 
lacked faith and confidence in these 
representation plans because they 
were not the realization of their 
desires. 


The development of employe rep- 
resentation plans received a setback 
—not that the fundamental prin= 
ciple of employe representation is in 
itself faulty —but by reason of 
their being fostered and promoted 
by Management. 

It is being generally recognized by 
employes and employers that the 
most equitable plan provides for 
equal voice and representation con- 
cerning policy covering wages and 
working conditions. The great diffi- 
culty in the installation of such an 
ideal plan is Management’s inability 
through supervision to educate their 
employes to such a clear understand- 
ing and consequent desire as will 
bring about its installation by the 
employes. Then again such a plan 
will only continue to function prop- 
erly if the confidence and interest in 
its activities are continuously stimu- 
lated and if the company’s attitude 
is sincere and its honesty of purpose 
constant and unquestioned.  For- 
tunately specialists have made sci- 
entific study of these matters during 
the past decade and have devised 
ways and means of assuring the 
successful installation and function- 
ing of ideal representation plans 
fitted to the peculiarities and char- 
acteristics of each plant and in- 
dustry. 

Returning to the welfare move- 
ment, most every corporation that 
engaged in these activities has de- 
flated them to a point where they 
are almost non-existent, and there is 
a constantly growing conception in 
the minds of our industrial execu- 
tives as to the policy which is pro- 
ductive of best results. They have 
learned through bitter experience 
and waste of huge sums in welfare 


“Professional leaders of radical labor organizations grasped the opportunity of 
capitalizing on Management’s error, and at their instance ‘welfare work’ earned 


the cognomen ‘hellfare work’ ” 


“The factor which controls the productive effort of 


every workman 1s his motive. 
the employees’ motives . 


equipment and only 5% to men. 


years” 


effort that the conception of the 
identity of interest and its result in 
economic production can only be 
accomplished through the conviction 
in the minds of the workers that they 
are receiving a square deal from 
Management. They have learned 
that wages alone do not control 
productive effort, and that it often 
turns out that the more the employer 
pays the less the employe delivers. 
The formula of increasing wages 
does not necessarily bring about 
increased production. Neither does 
vocational skill control productive 
effort. Analysis proves that count- 
less employes who are vocationally 
fit are delivering from 25% to 50% 
less than a full day’s work. Some of 
the shortest producers are well 
trained men in their vocations. 


The finest of working conditions 
is a factor but does not control 
productive effort. A well-fitted 
harness does not make a good horse, 
though an ill-fitting harness may lose 
the value of a good horse. All these 
elements are factors, and it is now 
being realized by executives gen- 
erally that the worker’s appreciation 
of all of the elements pertaining to 
his job determines his productivity. 


In other words the factor which 


The welfare bubble 
was a misplaced effort by Management to develop 
. yet today Manage- 
ment 1s giving 95% of their attention to plant and 
In the average 
business, cash invested in payroll will exceed cash 
invested in plant and equipment within two or three 


controls the productive effort 
Gilévery workman, 1s) his 
“motive.” Ifa man kills an- 
other man, the law recognizes 
that “motive” controls action, 
and the state will ascertain 
the motive for the act. In in- 
dustry the motives of workmen exert 
a tremendous influence foror against 
productive effort and are thus the 
root of vast losses on payroll invest- 
ment. And yet employers pay little 
or no attention to the motives of 
employes. 

The welfare bubble was a mis- 
placed effort by Management to 
develop the employes’ motives. 
Most executives have learned from 
that fallacy, yet even with the full 
realization of the huge losses and the 
proven failure of welfare plans as a 
means of developing motives, Man- 
agement today is giving 95% of 
their attention to plant and equip- 
ment and only 5% to men, the 
reason for that being’ that the 
executive quite naturally thinks of 
his largest investment as being in 
plant and equipment. That is also 
a fallacy. His largest investment is 
in the dollars and cents invested in 
the payroll envelope. In the aver- 
age business, cash invested in pay- 
roll will exceed cash invested in 
plant and equipment within two or 
three years: 

The executive carefully safeguards 
the investment in plant and equip- 
ment. He would be a foolish man 
who would allow his plant to go a 
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single night without insurance. How 
many plants today have a protec- 
tion on the larger investment, that 
of the payroll envelope? Our in- 
dustrial fire losses have averaged 
$200,000,000 yearly — strife losses 
have equalled $2,000,000,000. 
Though it has been tried, no insur- 
ance company has ever yet been 
able to withstand the losses in the 
writing of strife insurance policies. 
The cause of strife is lack of good 
will and common understanding. 
Industrial unrest is primarily due to 
lack of a healthy understanding 
between the parties to industry. 
Good will and understanding are 
based upon the conviction in the 
minds of the workers that they are 
getting a square deal, in other 
words, the analysis and development 
of the motives of employes. 


The time will come when banks, 
before granting loans to their indus- 
trial customers, will demand a report 
on the attitudeof Labor toward Man- 
agement, the percentage of labor 
turnover, the percentage of waste 
of time and material and the degree 
of human effort in the development 
of motives having to do with good 
will and common understanding as 
compared to the payroll dollar. 
Banks are quickly learning to rec- 
ognizé that the human element fac- 
tor in industry represents the great- 
est contingent liability (or asset). 

The industrial engineering depart- 
ments of banks are becoming of 
increasing importance in the rela- 
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“Tt was believed that high wages would stabilize turnover and increase productive 


effort. 


The result was the opposite — labor turnover mounted and oftentimes the 


more an employer paid the less the employee delivered” 


tions between banks and their cus- 
tomers. The ability, experience and 
judgment of the personnel of such 
departments must be of a high order 
to properly assure against unnec- 
essary losses. Furthermore, banks 
are extending their functions con- 
siderably beyond what were con- 
sidered a few years ago as the limits 
of banking practice. 

The numerous reorganizations at 
present require a close scrutiny of 
the human relations by the bank, 
particularly if the bank is deeply 
involved with the company. It is 
not at all unusual to find that the 
human relations are the cause of 
either success or failure. And the 
banks are particularly interested in 
assuring against loss. 

Practically all banks recognize the 
necessity in their own organizations 
of good will, morale, co-operation, 
and the development of motives in 
their employes. As they become 
more conversant with existing con- 
ditions pertaining to the human 
element in industry, they are unable 
to disregard in their customers’ 
plants evidences of ill will, dissatis- 
faction and misunderstanding as 
potential elements of under-produc- 
tion, poor production, waste, labor 
turnover, inefficient procedure, in- 
difference and unrest. So their 


probe penetrates further than the 
balance sheet, and through their 
growing requirements the liquida- 
tion of human element problems in 
industry will be stimulated. 


In almost every industrial com- 
munity will be found instances where 
all welfare activities have been dis- 
continued. So many physical evi- 
dences remain — large club houses 
and recreation structures that are no 
longer being used for the purpose 
originally intended — that it became 
unnecessary to point to any typical 
instance where welfare activities 
have proved an absolute failure. 
Nevertheless it is interesting to note 
the efforts of great corporations to 
extricate themselves from their wel- 
fare dilemma. 


Very progressive organizations 
such as the General Electric and 
Westinghouse Corporations were 
forced to drop —very quietly —a 
number of welfare innovations. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
had an enviable labor record but 
announced formally about a year 
ago the discontinuance of a large 
part of their welfare features “‘be- 
cause employes do not seem to want 
them.” 


Armour & Company, at the time 
of their reorganization, made several 
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significant changes in their “labor 
handling’ policy. 

The Colt welfare program was 
cut 80%. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
had to toss a moving picture outfit 
into the discard when some 1400 
girls avoided the shows. 

The Underwood Typewriter faced 
a serious problem over a revolt 
against company dining rooms, 
recreation rooms, gymnasiums, 
guilds, and social clubs, before 
applying practical methods of reduc- 
ing their program to proper dimen- 
sions. 

One specific instance comes to our 
mind which illustrates the results 
obtainable through the application 
of the proper policy with regard to 
welfare activities supplemented by 
practical effort. About six years 
ago, one of the largest street railway 
companies had suffered a disastrous 
strike resulting from the domination 
of a labor organization and resulted 
in their being forced into receiver- 
ship. Before building up a new 
organization they determined upon 
their policy with regard to labor 
matters and public relations. All 
activities that were in any way 
similar to welfare work were entirely 
carried on by the workers them- 
selves. Each barn formed a teamand 
all the teams comprised a league. 
They engaged a ball park to conduct 
their games and in two years were 
able to show sufficient profit to sup- 
port the athletic and recreational 
activities on a scale that was most 
impressive. 

A building and loan association 
was also organized by the men, and 
many of the workers benefited as 
the result of these activities to the 
extent that they were able to build 
homes at a price that was con- 
siderably lower than the market 
price locally at that time — in fact, 
they managed this association so 
efficiently and profitably that even 
some of the executive officers of the 
company requested permission to 
become members of same. 


A brotherhood was organized by 
and for the employes and the con- 
stitution and by-laws were drafted 
entirely by the workers themselves. 
Each barn and craft was adequately 
represented —- management also 
having representation on the differ- 
ent committees. This brotherhood 
in addition to dealing with matters 


pertaining to the welfare of the 
employes also took a very active 
part in the public relationship — a 
factor that is of paramount impor- 
tance in the successful operation of a 
traction property. This is due to the 
fact that a traction property is 
unable to supervise its employes as 
an ordinary industry would. The 
manufacturing and merchandizing 
of the product — the service of the 
traction company — being almost 
entirely carried out by the men 
themselves —the motormen and 
conductors, without supervision. 


The attitude of the public toward 
public utilities at that time was very 
hostile, particularly toward fare and 
service regulations. ‘The workers, 
through their development and 
proper understanding of Manage- 
ment’s problems, voluntarily had 
petitions circulated requesting the 
proper support of the residents of 
different communities of Manage- 
ment’s petition before the State 
Utilities for an increase in fare and 
principally because of this whole- 
hearted support of the workers and 
many of the patrons of the territory 
served by the company, the Public 
Utilities Commission rendered a 
most favorable decision, whereas in 
the past adverse decisions were 
rendered — decisions which had 
caused not only this property but 
many other properties to go into 
the hands of receivers as well as 
abandon service entirely. 


As a further indication of the close 
co-operation and understanding be- 
tween the Management and workers 
on this traction property at the 
time this property went into the 
receivership, the workers — recog- 
nizing the possibility of the Federal 
Court appointing officers to conduct 
its operation and being conscious of 
the possible setback this property 
might suffer because of employing 
men who were not intimate with the 
local peculiarities as well as because 
of the intimate relationship between 
the men and the executive officers of 
the company — the workers volun- 
tarily employed counsel in order 
that proper representation would be 
enjoyed by them before the Federal 
Court and appealed to the Federal 
Court to leave the official family 
intacta = Phe Federal Court, recog- 
nizing the plea of the men, granted 
that the executive officers of the 
company remain. 


That the decision of the Federal 
Court was sound was clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that the property 
has earned a reputation for this 
company as being one of the most 
efficiently operated properties of its 
size, handling at one time the 
largest convention without a single 
avoidable accident. 

The results of this policy and its 
practical application by this com- 
pany is about to result in the prop- 
erty emerging from the hands of 
the receivers in splendid financial 
condition. 

The puncturing of the welfare 
“bubble” was accomplished through 
the penetrating intelligence of the 
workers. Management — however 
honest their motive may have been 
—was “discovered” by the em- 
ployes. Consequently today we 
find a general reversion to methods 
practiced prior to the war, sup- 
plemented by certain practices which 
have been found to be in the interest 
of both parties. Yet, in their appli- 
cation, care is exercised to prevent 
any “uplift” or “‘welfare”’ impression 
in the minds of the workers. 

Simple plans of helpfulness which 
are not topheavy with theory or 
embellished with unpopular frills 
are welcomed by workers where 
they are thoroughly understood. 
Medical inspection and clean, safe 


shops are good business — both 
from the standpoint of the compen- 
sation laws and of production. Care 
in selection and training of new men 
both vocationally and in the simple 
problems of business economics is 
more important than the investment 
in raw material, and is appreciated 
by applicants as well as by perma- 
nent employes. ‘The development 
of supervision’s methods of handling 
men is being given close attention 
and still offers large room for im- 
provement. Progress is steady in the 
science of employe representation, 
as a means of providing self-expres- 
sion and recognition of the dignity 
Oi Labermine sterins: sother (thar 
money. 


Our most enlightened corporations 
are recognizing the fact that the 
problems pertaining to the human 
element in industry require highly 
specialized ability and experience. 
The president of one of the largest 
corporations said to the heads of 
subsidiary corporations — “‘None of 
you has a man in your organization 
tooubigufor thesjop. =| Charles: i: 
Sabin of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany..ol, New “York saia;) “It is 
highly essential that the changes be 
rightly guided and that they pro- 
ceed along sound economic lines. 
Otherwise we shall have revolution, 
anarchy, and loss and suffering all 


“Our most enlightened corporations are recognizing the fact that the problems per- 
taining to the human element in industry require highly specialized ability and 
experience” 


along the line without compensation 
to anyone.” 

The average employer and his 
management are handicapped in 
making progress in obtaining the 
confidence and understanding of his 
workers through difference in view- 
point. By reason of Management 
being Management there 1s a greater 
handicap in educating workers to a 
comprehension of Management’s 
problems, simple economics and 
“the identity of interests.”” Com- 
prehension and appreciation can 
only be brought about through edu- 
cational methods — not the kind of 
education where the employes are 
called together and given certain 
lessons or lectures — nor the educa- 
tion that comes from the executive 
down, but an education that the 
employe will listen to, understand 
and believe. This type of education 
— Man Engineering — because of 
its uniqueness in character — obvi- 
ously requires the same degree of 
specialized skill as does engineering 
of any other description. The 
science of man engineering along 
educational lines without the “pro- 
fessor” or “‘school room” flavor, is of 
necessity receiving wide recognition 
as the sound means of obtaining 
economic production through a com- 
mon understanding of the “‘square 
Géal’ policy. | hori it. is*ayscientitic 
fact that the same causes will pro- 
duce the same results. 

There smust sirst abe sas-correct 
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understanding by Management of 
the viewpoint of the employes as to 
the working conditions, wages, su- 


pervision, facilities and environ- 
ment. Conditions which present 
cause for real grievance and are 
correctable should be removed. 
Then the systematic, well prepared, 
organized campaign of education 
should be launched, based on care- 
ful study. It should deal with the 
advantages of our form of govern- 
ment, our industrial systems, oppor- 
tunities for learning, commercial 
progress and happiness, and a cor- 
rect understanding of simple eco- 
nomics so that the beneficial oppor- 
tunities will be appreciated. 


Observation teaches us that we 
are on the threshold of the science 
of the human element in industry. 
Today we are but opportunists in 
industry; we grab here and grab 
there, and success is measured by 
the amount that sticks to the 
grabbing fingers. 


Most executives have a natural 
inclination to believe that their 
proven leadership is quite sufficient 
to cope with employe relations 
problems. That was true in the old 
days when the employer worked at 
the bench with his employes. Today 
our labor problems are admittedly 
complex and the probabilities are 
that those of the future will require 
the application of scientific methods 
through specialists, to survive the 


coming intense competition at home 
and from abroad. 


Stability of employment and the 
development of a permanent work- 
ing organization are a major require- 
ment to economic production. 


We have learned we can no longer 
drive employes so as to obtain 
quantity production. They will not 
submit to the old driving tactics. 
Moreover, we know that when 
emphasis is put on quantity produc- 
tion, the quality decreases; and 
when emphasis is placed on quality 
the quantity also rises. 


It devolves upon Management to 
create incentive plans adapted to 
every employe to stimulate interest 
in the job, for a man expending 
true creative forces supervises him- 
self. But whatever is done for the 
employe and whatever innovation 
or plan is installed, it must be thor- 
oughly interpreted and sold to labor 
if it is to bring wholehearted re- 
sponse — and experience has con- 
clusively proven that this is highly 
essential if the plan is to meet with 
success. 


Finally, the greatest of care should 
be exercised to see that all activities 
of a welfare nature should be 
instigated and carried on by the 
workers, otherwise the employer 
may expect a request from his 
employes to place his philanthropy 
or his excess profits in thempay 
envelope. 


For those 


who appreciate distinctive 
service and surroundings— 
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Resources Over Three Hundred Millions 


‘The Ehstorical aS a Business Gide for ‘Voday 


Frank observations as to the value of charts and their proper use 
by modern business men 
By Geo. A. CouLTon 

Senior Vice President The Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


HERE probably has been no 
‘Wee within the past two or 
three years when so many people 
were getting business forecasts from 
so many different sources as obtains 
now. ‘The statistician, the chart 
“expert,” the economist, the banker, 
railroad president, industrial man- 
ager, labor leader, college professor, 
politician, and publicist, are being 
quoted daily upon this very inter- 
esting problem. This and that 
theory and advice is being put forth 
by its special advocate, while every 
mail broadcasts thousands of trade 
or business services and _ letters. 
He who can discern from this mass, 
a definite or concrete current in his 
own business is indeed fortunate. 


I do not depreciate the value of 
historical facts, nor do I under- 
value fundamental economics as 
applied to industrial and financial 
conditions, but in the interpreting 
of such information for present day 
use, I firmly believe that the great 
war, and the tremendous and far 
reaching changes which it caused, 
has affected and now influences 
former statistical relationships so 
very materially, that I prefer, in 
these immediate post-war times, to 
look for guidance directly into extst- 
ing conditions and into those actual 
situations which have obtained since 
normal times disappeared. 


It is very evident that the United 
States can now produce or manu- 
facture in eight or nine months 
sufficient of everything consumed 
to care for twelve months’ require- 
ments. It is evident that factories 
operating three or four days out of 
six, at daily wage rates previously 
set for high periods in full six-day 
operations, make manufacturing 
costs much too high. Furthermore, 
the public will not long continue to 
buy at these inflated prices; in fact, 


we are now passing through such a 
period called a “buyers’ market.” 


The energy and ingenuity of 
American business men, industrial 
executives and financiers, will work 
the situation into a normal one in 
time. Perhaps it will take some 
years yet, and there will be mistakes, 
of course, in the process, but it will 
be accomplished, and very likely in 
a remarkably short time, considering 
the vastness of the task, and the 
great difficulties to overcome. 


We are now in a temporary halt- 
ing period. There will be other sim- 
ilar periods. But, in spite of all 
difficulties, the mere fact of making 
progress is in itself an encouraging 
and helpful sign of great value. 


I have frequent opportunity to 
discuss tendencies and policies with 
business men who are engaged in 
this great business reconstruction 
job. ‘Through them one obtains 
indirectly a reflection of what hun- 
dreds of others are working upon 
and thinking about, and I am frank 
to say that when I can gain an idea 
or fact from this composite source of 
information and judgment, I prefer 
to plan upon such, and I am not 
greatly disturbed by those who are 
interpreting historical signs or charts 
to give them conclusions which may 
appear to them to be running a 
different course. 


In the last number of this publica- 
tion confidence was expressed in the 
return of better business in the early 
fall of this year. I am even more 
confident of that position now — 
no great business boom to be sure — 
but a steady and gratifying improve- 
ment over the situation which 
existed during this past summer. 

It would appear now that the 
farmer, who has had a bad situation 
to contend with in the past few 
years, will find 1924 much more 
satisfactory. This will be. most 
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helpful to all industry as well. The 
railroads will make large expendi- 
tures for improved terminals and 
track during the next several years. 
Great power plants and electrical 
development projects are in the 
making. Home building will con- 
tinue, probably at somewhat lesser 
costs, but this will make easier living 
conditions for all people. As excess 
production capacity grows less, more 
continuous employment at good 
wages will greatly improve the 
yearly income of the workman. 


Style changes in most everything 
very rapidly in this country, and 
obsolescence is great, but generally, 
this will be absorbed by betterments 
in manufacturing through more 
efficient machinery and methods. 
We are a moving, a changing, a 
progressive, and ambitious lot of 
people. This creates industry and 
business, even though we get into 
some troubles now and then along 
the way. Our population is increas- 
ing, and their wants are increasing, 
perhaps, at. as greater) rate, and 
somehow or other the great majority 
of people find a way to fill most of 
their reasonable wants. Seasonable 
and spotty bad places will always 
be present, but the great, onward 
movement in industry and business 
just keeps right on moving and grow- 
ing. Situations change quickly — 
sometimes for the worse — but they 
can and do change just as quickly 
for the better. 


Let “us have more of friendly, 
sensible consideration by worker, 
and employer, by public officials 
and business men generally. Let us 
admit that one group cannot prosper 
long by attacking another group. 
Surely our common difficulties, 
which are world-wide, are great 
enough to demand a helpful attitude 
one toward the other, to the end 
that all may improve together, and 
in a just relationship. This is 
simply a plain, sensible desire which 
every one should feel. 
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An interview by J. GEORGE FREDERICK 
with PROF. DAVID FRIDAY 


ROSPERITY and politics both 
|Dee to have much to do with 
the moot question of America’s 
economic relation to Europe. 

What are the facts? Is America 
an “isolated empire” with all the 
elements within itself of steady 
unswerving prosperity; or on the 
contrary, are we decidedly, or par- 
tially dependent upon the rest of 
the world? 


Obviously this is not a question 
for laymen to decide. It is a ques- 
tion for economists. Politicians 
may take the side befitting their 
stand on the international political 
situation, and business men may 
assert confidently what they know 
from some isolated field of business. 
The issue, thereby, is only confused. 


After all, the mechanism of the 
relationship of the United States 
to the rest of the world is technically 
known and understood, and _ its 
history is recorded. A financial and 


agricultural economist like Dr. 
David Friday must certainly be a 
more likely man to see the thing in 
full perspective than the average 
man, because it is obvious that one 
of the weightiest factors in the situ- 
ation is the disposition of the 
exportable surplus of farm products. 


Dive Friday au once assented to 
this. “Unquestionably the Ameri- 
can farmer needs and is dependent 
upon the rest of the world. It is 
quite impossible to expect that 
America can absorb all its produc- 
tion of wheat and cotton — to 
speak of these only. The exportable 
surplus is very large, and the 
world’s need is equally large, despite 
the increased foreign production 
since the war. 

“The American farmer has had a 
real education in the last few years 
regarding international economics. 
The tariff on wheat which went into 
effect in April “has’ not hadi \the 
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hoped-for effect of raise in price, 
naturally because we are a wheat 
exporting country, not a wheat 
importing country. Out of 786 
million bushels of wheat produced 
in 1923, almost one-quarter or 
172 million were exported. In the 
case of cotton, we export almost 
two-thirds of our crop—6)% mil- 
lion: bales, as against 10 million bales 
total production. As for tobacco, 
about 500 million pounds were 
exported — more than one-third of 
the total production. 


“Decidedly, then, the American 
farmer must have the foreign mar- 
ket; and it therefore follows that he 
is wise to foster the purchasing 
power of his foreign markets. You 
can’t simply sell and ask for your 
money; international economics is 
not operated that way. ‘To enable 
your customer to buy your enor- 
mous volume of exportable farm 


products, you must exchange some- 
Please continue on page 23 


OAL may fairly be called the 
( keystone of the world’s indus- 
trial structure. The record of coal 
consumption is an index of indus- 
trial activity. 


As a source of power at low cost, 
the supremacy of coal has never 
been challenged. The generation of 
power by great hydro-electric sys- 
tems and modern oil-burning ma- 
chines supplements the work per- 
formed by coal without lessening 
its importance in any degree. 


To such nations as have been 
possessed of adequate coal re- 
serves have gone the major re- 
wards in industry during the last 
century. 


When the threatened exhaus- 
tion of England’s forests made 
necessary a substitute for char- 
coal in the smelting of metals, 
the coal miner set to work. In 
a few years not only had Great 
Britain multiplied her furnace, 
mill and factory production, but 
coal exports were established as 
a strong support of her merchant 
marine. 


Japan’s emergence from indus- 
trial mediocrity to the leading posi- 
tion in the Orient was hastened by 
the development of her coal mines. 


The United States was able to 
increase iron production until it 
exceeded the combined output of all 
other countries because Nature had 
laid down rich beds of coal within 
her boundaries close to great bodies 
of ore. When ore deposits and coal 
are not in close proximity, the rule 


A brief discussion of the industrial importance 
and investment worth of bituminous coal 


By Ropert K. Cassatt of Cassatt & Co. 


has been that “Iron goes to coal.” 

Coal and iron have been partners 
in the evolution of modern industry. 

Approximately 80% of all the coal 
mined in the United States is bitu- 
minous. It stands practically alone 
among fuels in cheapness, ease of 
handling and economy in use. 

The annual American output, cal- 
culated in average prices to con- 


Food and water alone outrank coal among 
the necessaries of life. An uninterrupted 
supply of these three is a requirement of 
urban life as we know it today. Though 
anthracite ministers to health and com- 
fort in several million homes, bituminous 
coal is the real foundation of that great 
industrial and transportation structure 
which enables more than a hundred mil- 


lion people to live in America and be so 
well supplied with all those things nec- 
essary for their health, comfort, and con- 


venience, and bituminous coal also fur- 

nished domestic fuel for two-thirds of the 

homes of the land.* * * Shut down its coal 

mines and the whole country would soon 

be not only cold but idle and hungry. 

— Extract from Report of United States 
Coal Commission, September, 22 1923 


sumers, has more than 21% times the 
value of the wheat crop and nearly 
twice the value of the cotton crop. 


Wealth in many forms exists in 
coal. Bituminous is the basic raw 
material in the production of coke, 
gas, benzol, ammonia and tar. The 
derivatives of coal tar are invaluable 
in the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
medicines, fertilizer, roofing materi- 
als, etc, 


More than a thousand by-prod- 
ucts of coal are made in commercial 
quantities and sold in the world 
markets. 


A survey of power resources of 
the Eastern seaboard from Washing- 
ton to Boston, extending 150 miles 
inland, was made under direction of 
the late Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior. The energy require- 
ment of this zone by 1930 was 
estimated by the commission of 
inquiry at 31,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, of which at least four-fifths 
would have to be supplied by 
steam plants. 


This “super power plan” was 
worked out on the basis of co- 
ordinated steam and hydro- 
electric plants. The pivot organi- 
zations were to be steam plants 
already existing or to be built in 
principal seaboard towns. 


So rapid has been the develop- 
ment of electrical engineering that 
the findings of the Lane Commis- 
sion are already obsolete in im- 
portant details. Electric current 
can be transmitted for much 
greater distances from generating 

plants, than was possible a few 
years ago. The range of transmis- 
sion promises to increase. It is clear 
that the economical production of 
electric energy ona vast scale could 
best ‘be effected by the location of 
huge generating units at the coal 
mines, reducing the transportation 
of fuel to a minimum, keeping 
operating costs at bed rock. 


After all the available hydro-elec- 


tric energy has been developed, a 
“super power” program, such as is 
contemplated for the great mill and 
factory region of the Eastern states, 
must rest upon a foundation of 
bituminous coal. 


The bituminous reserves of the 
United States are estimated at 
1,918,310 millions of long tons — 
more than half the world’s known 
deposits. ‘This coal in the ground 
assures domestic industry of suffi- 
cient fuel for hundreds of years. 


Bituminous coal is mined com- 
mercially in thirty-one states. More 
than 75% of the annual output is 
produced, however, in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Alabama and Kentucky. 

Several economic reasons exist for 
the concentration of production in 
this sareas “First, sthes coaleiss co: 
exceptionally high quality for steam 
making purposes. Second, proxim- 
ity of the mines to highly industri- 
alized territory gives Eastern, South- 
ern, and Middle Western coal a 
material advantage over the more 
distant product in respect to freight 
rates. Third, Eastern and Southern 
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coal, being near the seaboard, are in 
position to compete with the foreign 
product in the export markets. 
Nearly all the bituminous coal 
produced in the United States is 
consumed at home. Exports of the 
last 10 years have averaged about 
416% of the annual output. The 
normal distribution of “‘soft coal” 


to domestic consumers is in this 
proportion: 
Industrial planitcesee seer 32% 
Railroadssterk tase i eee 28% 
Coke mmanuiacturc erent 15% 
Dwellings o4-e aet rrr eee 10% 
Publics Uitiliciesse teeter 1% 
Alltother es 5 eee ee 8% 
100% 


Deposits of coal are generally 
measurable with substantial accu- 
racy. 

To determine the solid content of 
a bituminous coal seam, the engi- 
neers consider three factors: 

Sanaa Thickness of the seam as devel- 

oped by mining operations, outcrop 

facings, or the cores of diamond drill 
borings; sometimes a combination of 
these methods; 


a nae eeeey 
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ee The land acreage underlaid by 
the seam or within its outcrop; 
toe The weight of coal per cubic foot. 


The acreage underlaid, the. areas 
involved and the specific gravity of 
the coal can be absolutely deter- 
mined. 

A cubic foot of bituminous coal, 
in the solid or unmined state, 
weighs on the average approxi- 
mately 84 pounds, or about 1,800 
short tons per foot per acre. A seam 
averaging four feet in thickness con- 
tains, therefore (1,800 x 4) 7,200 
tons per acre: a five-foot seam 9,000 
tons per acre. 


The engineers’ measurements hay- 
ing been made, it is a simple calcu- 
lation to express the total content 
of solid coal in any unit of area. 


The percentage of coal recovered 
depends upon the character of roof 
and floor of the seam and other 
physical conditions. Where such 
conditions are favorable a high per- 
centage (909,)" 1s recovered:m our 
always such recovery can be approx- 
imately determined by the practice 


“The annual American output of bituminous coal calculated in average 
prices to consumers has a value of more than two and one-half times the 
value of the wheat crop and nearly twice the value of the cotton crop” 
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The entrance of a modern mine bottom. Note the steel 
girder construction supporting the roof and the elec- 


trical train facilities 


in the region and the engineer’s 
investigations. 


Coat Lanp as a Basis oF CREDIT 


The bituminous content of a given 
area of land is permanent wealth of 
an essential kind until it is mined 
and consumed, for coal will not dis- 
integrate nor dissolve while in the 
earth. 


Because of its enduring character 
and the constantly growing demands 
of industry for fuel, unmined coal 
aflords exceptional security for 
loans. Money borrowed under mort- 
gage on well-equipped, efficiently 
managed coal property, supplying 
established markets at a reasonable 
margin of profit, is not only safe- 
guarded by a valuable, imperishable 
commodity but also assured of re- 
payment from proceeds of the col- 
lateral (the coal itself) as it is mined 


and sold. 


The financing of bituminous min- 
ing enterprises is a specialized under- 
taking in the banking field. We 
have been convinced by experience 
that certain fixed principles are 
essential in the provisions — the 
“set-up,” so-called of bonds 
issued under first mortgages on pro- 
ducing property. ‘These principles 
we have found to be just as desirable 
for the borrower as for investors in 


the bonds. 


A modern electrically operated cutting machine in 
action —a machine for which the pick has been dts- 
carded with far better results for the company and more 
favorable conditions and compensation for the miner 


The coal against which bonds are 
issued must be equal to the best 
coal marketed in the territory which 
it can reach under competitive 
freight rates. 

It is also desirable that the active 
management should have a_ sub- 
stantial cash investment in the prop- 
erty in securities junior to the first 
mortgage. 


The value of the mortgaged property 
must be about twice the face value of 
the bonds issued 


Property value must be ascer- 
tained through an independent ap- 
praiszl by engineers. This appraisal 
must be made on the basis of acreage 
value of similar coal lands in the 
district under consideration. The 
engineers must also report favorably 
on mining conditions, labor supply, 
car supply, markets and cost of 
production. ‘The latter must com- 
pare favorably with the costs of 
other operators in the field. 


Bonds must be secure by an abso- 
lute first mortgage on the Fee Simple 
Title to coal with sufficient surface for 
operations 

The issuance of mortgage bonds 
on leaseholds, unless on unusually 
favorable terms, is rarely approved 
for the reason that, in effect, such 
mortgage bonds are second in lien 
to the rights of the landlord. 
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The amount of bonds issued must 
not exceed $3.00 bonds per ton of 


annual output 


By annual output is meant, not 
the theoretical capacity of the mine 
or mines, but what they have proved 
themselves able to ship over a con- 
siderable period. The reason for 
this stipulation is that experience 
would seem to show that an interest 
charge of more than 18 to 24 cents 
per ton cannot be safely met over a 
long term of years. 


Principal of bonds must be paid in 

full before more than 50% of the 

recoverable mortgaged coal has been 
extracted 


The principal payments are to be 
met from an annual sinking fund 
with minimum annual payments, or 
by the issuance of serial bonds. In 
the latter case, there should still be a 
sinking fund, ‘based on tons mined, 
for the reason that if the output 
becomes unusually large, the coal 
might be exhausted before the last 
principal payment was due. 


Average annual earnings for the 
previous three or more years must 
be at' least twice the annual mini- 
mum sinking fund (or maturity) 
and interest on bonds combined 


When war years are included in 
average annual earnings it is essen- 


tial to scrutinize such earnings with 
Please continue on page 24 
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oUNG men who have known 

| regret that they did not live 

in other days need but little vision 

to discern that we are living in the 

greatest time, in the greatest country 

on the face of the earth —and 
more golden days are coming. 

Since the world began, small 
minded people who never think 
of anything except themselves, and 
never read except to put them- 
selves to sleep, have been talking 
about the world going to the dogs. 

Some passengers on the great 
American roller coaster who are 
exhilarated as we rise to dizzy 
heights in periods of inordinate pros- 
perity, express the feeling of the old 
lady in the elevator when we pay the 
penalty of extravagance by readjust- 
ing ourselves to more normal living. 
They feel that the world is slipping. 

But they are gifted with but 
narrow vision. 

I am a bull on business for the 
coming year—I am a bull on 
business for the long pull—I am a 
bull on the United States — on 
the American people —I am a bull 
on the coming generation. 

Of course we will have a new 
alignment of political parties — 
the conservative and the radical. 


Of course the coming generation 
of daughters and sons will give 
evidence of the reaction against 
grandfather’s old policy of tell- 
ing them nothing. 

Of course we will have ups and 
downs as we exhibit character 
and indulge in hard work, or as 
we exhibit weakness and indulge 
in idleness. 


By Epwarp 9S. JORDAN 
President Jordan Motor Car Company 


There is only one thing I regret 
and that is that I cannot live for 
another hundred years. The prog- 
ress of the world is so intensely 
dramatic and the possibilities of 
the next generation so tremendous. 

Three things determine the eco- 
nomic and cultural progress of the 
world. These are — transportation, 
agriculture and communication. 

That nation which attains the 
highest economic development in 
these crafts will always dominate the 
world. They constitute the measure 
of civilization, because the spread 
of civilization depends upon the 
reduction in the cost per ton mile 
of transportation, the reduction in 
the cost of food production and the 
broad dissemination of education 
through rapid communication. 

Mr. Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was right when he 
said, ‘“There can be produced with 
cheap water power a kind of metal 
that will revolutionize the transpor- 


Like Jim Hill, Ned Jordan is a “Bull on 
America.’ One of the nation’s most successful 
business men is he, gifted with a vivid imagi- 
nation, yet with his feet always resting on 
bedrock. His writings, like he himself, move 
with the speed of an express aeroplane reflect- 
ing the vigorous honesty of purpose, optimism 
You will enjoy 
It contains 


and virility of their author. 
“Why I am a Bull on America.” 
much fact of a sort we are too prone to forget 
and to discount in the pressure of our petty 
affairs. 


tation of the world. This will be 
an aluminum alloy, cheaper, lighter 
and better than steel.” 

That’s what Ford is thinking of 
in connection with Muscle Shoals. 

With aluminum now at 28 cents 
per pound, and the price of bar steel 
$.0305, imagine the saving that 
could be made in the weight and 
economies of all vehicles of trans- 
portation if a new and better metal 
could be produced to sell at the 
price of steel. 

Some people think that the tractor 
business has few possibilities. 

Ford knows that the tractor, with 
modern farm implements yet un- 
developed, will revolutionize agri- 
culture, while the automobile, the 
radio and the telephone will break 
down the political, economic, reli- 
gious and language barriers which 
separate the peoples of the world. 

Five things brought about the 
present great industrial era which 
gave to the United States a total 
wealth of three hundred billions, 
while the wealth of her nearest 
rival, Great Britain, is only ninety 

billions. 


These five things include — 


First—Steam as a prime 
mover in transportation. 

Second —'The Bessemer pro- 
cess of making cheap steel in 
volume. 

Third — The McCormack 
reaper to replace hand power on 
the farm. 

Fourth —The Internal combus- 
tion motor which made the auto- 
mobile possible. 

Fifth — The development of a 
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When the Stream of Life Flows Gently 


HILDHOOD is like a brook —lighthearted, carefree and 

joyous. Then, like the brook—life gradually grows larger and 

carries the burdens of business, perhaps is dammed and turns 
mighty mills, producing much that many may profit. 
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Then after the last raft has been floated —the last mill wheel 
turned—and while it may support much traflic, it flows peacefully 
and gently on tothe sea. 
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And so with you—when your life’s work is done, while your 
investments are still helping support the business world, you will 
have many years of calm enjoyment ahead of you. 
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These peaceful years can be still happier if your estate and 
insurance are placed in a trust so that they will be used as you 
wish—so that your loved ones may benefit. You should talk to the 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The UNION TRU ST Co. 
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Resources over 290 “Millions 


The progress of fifty 
years of transporta- 
tion — from the 
miniature locomo- 
tive to the 291-ton 
monster of the 
Union Pacific 


nation wide system of communi- 
cation by telegraph, telephone and 
radio. 

However, while transportation 
and communication are going ahead 
at a rapid rate, the business: of 
agriculture has been lagging behind. 


Politicians have been trying to 
convince the farmers that what they 
need is legislation. 

What they really need are more 
modern implements — and to get 
out of politics and get back to 
farming. 

Not long ago the United States 
government appointed a commission 
for the relief of the Balkans. 

Everybody knows that the corn 
belt extends around the world 
along the fortieth parallel. People 
wondered why Servia did not pro- 
duce corn like Illinois and Iowa. 


The commission spent a quarter 
of a million for machinery and seed, 
and in one season turned Servia 
from a starving nation into a nation 
producing enough food for home 
consumption with thousands of 
train loads for export. 

It only required brains, imagi- 
nation, soil, seed and sun. 
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The tractor is in the same position 
now that the automobile wasin 1905. 


Millions of them will be used 
to cut down the cost of farm 
production. 


As Ford said, “The trouble with 
the farmer is that he would rather 
carry water one hundred yards in 
a pail than put in a pump and pipe 
it tonthe barn. 

A woman in Virginia was walking 
one hundred and forty miles a year 
to get water for her work. A small 
hydraulic ram and storage tank 
costing $50.00, put running water 
in the kitchen. 


Ten years ago the fastest train 


carried mail from New York to 
San Francisco in a little more than 
four days. Mail a letter today in 
New York or San Francisco, and 
see what happens in thirty-five 
hours. 

I picked up a telephone in New 
York the other day and got Los 
Angeles in five minutes. 

Radio, multi-telegraphy or many 
messages over a single wire, and the 
long distance telephone have made 
America a nation of one people, 
one language and one ideal. 
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“Ts a great thing to 
be crazy — just as 
crazy as Ford, as 
Edison, as Stein- 
metz, as DeForrest, 

as Kettering” 


Not many years ago a man in the 
United States Patent Office decided 
he would resign. He thought the 
office might well be discontinued as 
everything worth while had already 
been patented. 


Listen while I briefly tell you 
some things that have happened and 
some that may happen in the future. 


It is a great thing to be crazy — 
just as crazy as Ford —as insane 
as Edison — as mad as Steinmetz — 
as wild as DeForrest—and as 
daffy as Kettering. 


Think how crazy Goodyear was 
to be monkeying around with a 
combination of crude rubber and 
sulphur. Think how clumsy he 
must have been when he accident- 
ally dropped some of it on a hot 
stove and discovered the secret of 
vulcanizing. 


Think how foolish was the man 
who decided that the old carbon 
filament used in the incandescent 
lamp was too brittle. He conceived 
of the new tungsten filament which 
is three times more efficient. 


Imagine a bar of tungsten fourteen 
inches long with a quarter inch cross 
section drawn into a thread twenty- 


“The super-automobile of the future will sell for a small sum. Practically 


every man, woman and child may have one. They will furnish transporta- 


tion and that 1s all a man really needs. 


The development of the internal 


combustion motor, making the automobile possible, is one of the five things 
which has brought about the present great industrial era” 


five miles long and one sixth the 
size of a human hair. 

Consider the nerve of the man 
who conceived that he could pro- 
duce in a few days a substance 
which it took nature one thousand 
years to make — and that is car- 
borundum. ~ 

Imagine the possibilities in the 
heat treatment of metals. 

The production of drop forged 


aluminum connecting rods 
has made possible a reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent in weight 
and an improvement in 
quality. 

Scientists tellus that 
there is enough power in an 
atom, a molecule or an elec- 
tron, to make Niagara Falls 
look like a tiny fountain ina 
city park. These atoms of 


matter are so inconceivably tiny that 
you could park more than two billion 
of them on the head of an ordinary 
pin. Each is said to ‘contain ¥a 
whole solar system not unlike that 
STeaterersystem mole the. sume and 
planets on which we ride. 


The human body is really nothing 
but a mass of flying electrons. 


In a copper atom, for example, 
some of the electrons move with 
a speed of more than 39,000 miles 
per second. 


If the energy of electron motion 
in your body was suddenly released 
the explosion would not only wreck 
you but would wreck the neighbor- 


hood. 

Think of what could be accom- 
plished if such power was brought 
under control. 

A young man has constructed a 
model wireless city in his labor- 


“The development of a nation-wide system of communication by telegraph, telephone and 
radio 1s another item which has brought about the present great industrial era’ — and 
here we see the circuit of the radio impulse from Washington to Warsaw, Poland, and 

return in 054 of a second 


atory. He believes that it will be 
possible for an entire community 
to receive its heat, light and power 
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by radio from a central station per- 
haps one hundred miles away. 

The chief engineer of motive 
power of the New York Central 
Railroad predicts that the human 
element in railway transportation 
eventually will be practically elim- 
inated. Automatic control signals 
and complete electrification will 
accomplish this. 

The radio home of the year 2000 
could practically be built and 
equipped today if you wanted to 
spend the money. Every household 
task, including the running of your 
automobile from the garage to your 
door, could be accomplished by 
pressing a button. 

Young John Hays Hammond has 
controlled ships at sea by radio 
from land. 

Imagine George Washington wit- 
nessing the spectacle of the Twenti- 
eth Century Limited flying down 
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the Hudson River valley with a 
flock of aeroplanes flying overhead, 
having just completed the circum- 
navigation of the world by air. 


Imagine his sensations listening 
to President Coolidge on the radio, 
or the voice of Caruso, now dead, 
on the Victrola. 


When the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed the world 
was moving by horse power and 
sailing vessels, lighted by whale 
oil lamps, and the farmer worked 


“The solution of the whole European 
problem depends upon transportation, 
agriculture and communication. Two 
million motor cars and two million tele- 
phones would do the job mere quickly 


than any other agency. 

“What the farmers really need are 
more modern implements —and to get 
out of politics and back to farming.” 
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A portion of the Muscle Shoals power project — “‘There can be 
produced with cheap water power a kind of metal that will revolu- 
tionize the transportation of the. world — aluminum alloy cheaper, 


‘lighter and better than steel” 


\ 
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“Ten years ago the fastest train car- 
ried mail from New York to San 
Francisco in a little more than four 
days. Mail a letter today in New 
York or San Francisco and see what 
happens in thirty-five hours — 
There is only one thing I regret and 
that is that I cannot live for another 
hundred years. The progress of the 
world is so intensely dramatic and 
the possibilities of the next genera- 

tion so tremendous” 


with hoe and scythe. We had no 
steamships, daily news, movies, 
telegraph, anesthetics, electricity, 
fuel oil, wireless, Victrolas or auto- 
mobiles, and yet people are always 
talking about the good old days. 

The population of the earth has 
doubled in the last ninety years. 
The population of the United States 
is increased by nearly four thousand 
persons each day. It has been 
doubling every thirty years during 
the last century. 

Science alone will save the world 
from the dangers of over population. 

Ford was right when he said that 
the cities of the United States will 
spread over wide areas. Conges- 
tion will not be so serious as people 
think, and transportation will pro- 
vide the solution. 

Science will find a means of 
feeding the people. Steinmetz imag- 
ined a sort of bacterial bean or 


Dr. Lee DeForrest who will probably join with Mr. Jordan in saying that “the radio home 
of the year 2,000 could practically be built and equipped today if you wanted to spend 
the money” 


highly concentrated food. Burbank 
said we could have strawberries 
the size of apples. 


Aside from chemical feeding, 
scientists will learn how to eliminate 
fatigue. Fatigue is a poison usually 
caused by improper circulation or 
improper elimination. A_ single 
dose of acid sodium phosphate will 
increase a man’s endurance twenty 
per cent. 


With radio, communication with 
all the people of the world will 
become automatic and instantan- 
eous. 


The solution of the whole Europe- 
an problem depends upon transpor- 
tation, agriculture and communi- 
cation, ‘Two million motor cars 
and two million telephones would 
do the job more quickly than any 
other agency. 


The total water power available 
in the world is 745 million horse 
power. Hoover said that super 
power will save thirty million tons 
of coal a year. 


My son is entering Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, determined 
to be a hydro-electric engineer. 
Even he knows in his youth that 
the great industrial development of 


the future will have to do with the 
production of cheap power, cheap 
metals and cheap transportation. 


Centralized distribution of light 
and heat has already been achieved. 


The ice man, the milk man and the 
gas man will disappear. 


The super automobile of the 
future will sell for a small sum. 
Practically every man, woman and 
child may have one. Europe is 
already producing them in consider- 
able numbers. ‘They are about as 
long as your office desk. They 
furnish transportation and that is 
all a man really needs. 


Medical science has already add- 
ed ten years to our span of life. 
Automobiles and golf will add many 
more. Regular exercise and a whole 
lot less food than most people eat 
will add still more. 


Everybody complains that people 
don’t stay at home as much as they 
once did. A lot of people stayed 
at home because they had no means 
of getting anywhere else. 


While wonderful things have hap- 
pened in the past, more marvelous 
things will happen in the future. 


Expressed in the language of the 
flapper who twenty years from now 
will be sitting up worrying about 
her daughter who has just hopped 
over to London for dinner with a 
guy in an aeroplane, “We ain’t 
been no where and we ain’t seen 
nothing yet.” 


“The population of the earth has doubled in the last ninety years. 
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The population of the 
United States has been doubling every thirty years for the last century. Science alone will 
save the world from the dangers of overpopulation” 
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Emglish Business Conditions 


HE hesitating tendency notice- 
4 Base in trading conditions has 
continued during the past month, 
and there are but few indications 
of any marked revival in business. 

Although the final acceptance of 
the Dawes Report should lead to 
the gradual re-establishment of nor- 
mal channels of trade, there is much 
perplexity at the moment as to the 
more immediate effects it may have 
upon this country’s competitive 
industries, with the consequence 
that many traders are inclined to 
defer operations until they see more 
clearly how the position will really 
be affected. 

In the ‘coal trade, especially, 
business has been dull; the demand, 
both on home and export account, 
has declined, and some of the col- 
lieries are working at a loss, while 
others have closed down. ‘The out- 
put during August was affected by 
the holiday season, but on the 
whole, production, although not so 
high as it was during the earlier 
months of the year, is fairly well 
maintained. 


Coat PropucrTion IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Tons 
191g 287,000,000 
19235 eee ee ee 278,000,000 
1924 (Total to Aug. 30th) . 182,000,000 
1924 Week ended July 19th 4,903,600 
Week ended July 26th 4,488,600 
Week ended Aug. 2nd 5,010,300 
Week ended Aug. 9th 3,446,100 
Week ended Aug. 16th 5,193,100 
Week ended Aug. 23rd 5,279,000 
Week ended Aug. 30th 5,113,200 


The iron and steel trade is a little 
uneven, for while in a few sections a 
fair amount of activity is in evi- 
dence, in many departments there 
is very little demand, and the new 
orders are insufficient to replace 
existing contracts. 


The mills spinning American cot- 
ton have decided to continue their 
short time working of 2614 hours 
per week. The prospects, however, 
that the present cotton crop will 
yield an adequate supply of the raw 
material has given rise to more 
optimistic feelings in Lancashire, 
though buyers are still very hesitant 
in placing orders. There has been a 
fair amount of business with India, 
but buying for China has been 
adversely affected by the political 
disturbances in that country. 


By Barciays BANK LIMITED 
September 16, 1924 


The strong statistical position of 
the raw wool market is causing some 
uncertainty in Bradford, where 
stocks of fine wool and tops are 
reported to be very low. A further 
advance in raw material values is 
expected, and top makers are not 
inclined to operate at the moment, 
until they have some more reliable 
idea as to the prices likely to rule at 
the London raw wool auctions this 
week. Although spinners have ad- 
vanced their quotations, the prices 
of yarns have not responded fully 
to the increased cost of the raw 
material, and a further upward 
movement in yarn prices is there- 
fore not unlikely. Manufacturers 
have recently added to their order 
books, both for internal and ex- 
ternal account, but the gradual rise 
in the price of the finished article is 
viewed with some anxiety, as it is 
felt that any continued trend in this 
direction will have an adverse effect 
upon demand. 

The Board of Trade figures relat- 
ing to this country’s overseas trade 
for August show some decline, com- 
pared with the preceding month, 
and a substantial excess of imports 
over exports is again noticeable. 

(See table at top of next column) 

For the last three years the figures 

have been as follows: 


Imports 
1923 1924 
25 AS 
July 76,860,906 108,115,498 
August. 88,420,981 102,196,492 
Exports, BritisH 
1923 1924 
£ £ 
July 59,503,850 71,283,289 
August. 60,103,360 66,288,294 
Totrat Exports (including re-exports) 
1923 1924 
2S aS 
July 68,258,733 81,457,918 
August. 66,232,141 75,258,323 


crease is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, the latter advance indicates a 
replenishment of stocks and also 
some preparation for increased trade 
activity in the future. 


In the case of British exports, the 
increase in articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured amounts to £32 mil- 
lions, but raw materials have de- 
clined by £17 millions, the whole 
of which is explained by reduced 
shipments of coal. 


The number of persons on Sep- 
tember lst, recorded on the registers 
of Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain was 1,162,700, which, al- 
though 122,900 less than the figures 
recorded on December 31st, 19235 
was 120,000 more than on July 21st. 
We have now reached the season 
when the figures usually tend up- 


Exports 
Eight months ended: Imports Exports (Foreign & Exports 
(British) Colonial) (Total) 
28, £ £ £ 
August 1924 808,556,483 526,036,385 93,272,789 619,309,174 
August 1923 704,009,640 502,286,237 78,747,448 581,033,685 
August 1922 651,501,949 472,212,668 71,492,083 543,704,751 


It will be observed that while for 
the first eight months in 1924 im- 
ports have increased by £104 mil- 
lions, compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1923, exports 
have only advanced by £38 mil- 
lions. Of the increased imports, 
£26 millions are explained by ar- 
ticles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured, while there is an increase 
of £54 millions of raw materials 
and articles mainly unmanufac- 
tured. Although the former in- 
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wards, but the extent of the recent 
increase is a little disquieting. 

One satisfactory indication is the 
improvement which has recently 
occurred in the freight market. The 
freight index number for August 
was 1.57 per cent. higher than in 
July, and "11023, perscent-sigher 
than in August last year. The up- 
ward movement last month was 
attributed sto” some “extent 10.03 
slightly better demand for tonnage 
on German account. 
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Business Conditions 


(Seton at the moment reg- 
ister no marked change from a 
month ago, yet such changes as are 
apparent can, I believe, justly be 
interpreted at considerably more 
than their surface value. 


Business with a high degree of 
unanimity reflects the feeling that a 
conservative revival is in sight the 
moment the election uncertainty is 
over. As this is written, predictions 
regarding the election are as numer- 
OUGe as sisausually™ themcase.. +l he 
claims of the rival camps, as usual, 
are at variance, but observers, while 
reflecting considerable astonishment 
at the prominence of LaFollette, 
generally agree that Coolidge will 
carry by a safe margin if the vote 
turns out on election day. Practi- 
cally all Coolidge prognosticators 
lay this one proviso upon his elec- 
tion — namely that the vote turns 
out. Obviously, under present con- 
ditions, an active minority of voters 
would have the same influence as 
a Congressional bloc, provided the 
majority fail to register their prefer- 
ence on election day. But it is not 
our function to deal in political fore- 
casts, except insofar as they reflect 
the tendencies and influence busi- 
ness programs. ‘To continue: 


While the indications during the 
past month have been little more 
than signs of nominal improvement 
and cross currents are obvious, when 
the election situation is taken into 
consideration, it appears that they 


Per Cent Increase Per Cent Increase 
Over 194 Over 1913 


WHOLESALE PRICES _ | ¢9 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Wholesale prices continue to advance. In 
August, the index compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics climbed to 49.7 per cent above 
the 1913 level. This followed an increase in 
July. A glance at the graph will show that in 
July and August of 1923, prices were falling 
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By C. L. BRADLEY 
Vice President, The Union Trust Co. 


reflect a sober confidence in the 
ultimate outcome and a growing 
belief that business is due for a sub- 
stantial step forward. 

For example, manufacturers of 
labor saving machinery tell me that 
for the first time in many a day 
their estimating departments are 
working on twenty-four-hour sched- 
ules, indicating a high degree of 
optimism for the no distant future 
on the part of a number of large 
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Car loadings in September vaulted to new 
heights for the year. They not only exceeded 
corresponding periods in previous years but 
approximated the highest total for all time. 
Freight movements are at normal or above, 


indicating a high rate of consumption of goods. - 


Production has been running below normal, 
and higher outputs are likely to follow 


manufacturers, since such materially 
is generally specified six months 


ahead. 


In the meantime small, but 
indicative symptoms of recovering 
optimism are apparent: 


The decline in production evident 
for the last few months has obviously 
stopped and turned upward. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Wholesale prices have largely 
ceased to weaken and are either 
strengthening or actually increasing. 


Dollars 
Per Ton 
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Iron Trade Review Average 
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The iron and steel markets were thrown into a 
state of uncertainty by the abandonment of the 
Pittsburgh basing point. No sharp concession 
in prices has been made, but the trend continues 
as previously, toward slightly lower levels. 
Tron Trade Review's composite market average 
now stands at $38.60 a ton or 46 per cent above 
the 1913 average 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


(Courtesy Iron Trade Review) 
Monthly 
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Sufficient proof that the recovery of business this autumn is more than a mere seasonal flare-up is 
found in the record of pig iron production. Pig iron traditionally is not a seasonal industry. In 


August there was a gain of five per cent in the output of iron. 


The expansion in September was 


nine per cent, making a gain of fourteen per cent from the low point of the year in July. During 
the month there was an increase of 24 in the number of active blast furnaces 
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CAaRLOADINGS 


Carloadings in September again 
reached new heights, exceeding not 
only corresponding periods of pre- 
vious years but nearly attaining the 
highest total for the history of rail- 
roading. 


IRON AND STEEL 


For the moment the iron and steel 
market has been upset by the change 
in the ‘Pittsburgh plus” method of 
pricing, but pig iron production has 
continued its recovery, registering a 
14% gain over the low point in July 
with an increase of some twenty-four 
furnaces into active production. 


AUTOMOBILES 


The automobile trade has experi- 
enced a good Fall and is facing the 
winter with exceptional optimism, 
which may not be entirely un- 
founded, although our personal feel- 
ing is that in spite of the com- 
fortably busy condition of the mo- 
ment the winter trade will show the 
usual seasonal decrease. Dealers are 
selling at a pace which leaves little 
to be desired, and the manufacturers 
have reduced their inventories to a 
conservative and safe basis. In 
short, this industry reflects a healthy 
attitude in its present condition and 
in its outlook. 


In SUMMARY 


The list of minor improvements 
could be continued indefinitely, but 
the most substantial evidence of 
where business is going is likely to 
be found in the spirit of business 
men, and the spirit of the busi- 
ness world today is undeniably 
cheery. 


We see no reason to feel fearful 
over the future, barring unexpected 
election results, in which case it is 
probable that the country would 
mark time for at least six months 
until the tendency of the incoming 
administration and its policies be- 
came fully established. 


We are anticipating a mildly 
increasing business throughout the 
balance of this year, culminating in 
an active spring with little if any 
danger of inflation owing to the 
conservative operative methods now 
almost universally in force through- 
out Industry. 
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Sweeping advances for many products of the farm occurred in early October. Wheat, corn, oats, 

rye, hogs and cotton were all higher. Most sensational of all was the upward rush of wheat to well 

above $1.50 a bushel. Wheat’s advance reflects Europe’s scarcity of food together with the crop 

failure in Canada and other producing countries. As aresult of higher prices, the index of farmer's 
purchasing power has leaped upward to the highest level since 1920 
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COST OF LIVING 


Percentage Gains Over 1914 
For Cleveland—Over 1913 for United States 
Compiled by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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The current year has brought a steady decline in the cost of living in Cleveland and throughout the 

United States. The latest compilation by the department of labor statistics at Washington shows 

living costs in Cleveland at 75.9 per cent above the 1914 level. This compares with 79.6 per cent 

above in December, and 120 per cent above 1914 at the peak in 1920. Next to Detroit, where 

living costs are 82.4 per cent above 1914, it costs more to live in Cleveland than in any of the 19 
important cities for which comparative data are collected 


Hundreds Glia, 
of Permits Dol 


CLEVELAND BUILDING 


The volume of new construction in Cleveland has been maintaining a high level. The number of 

permits compares well with that of 1923. In September, there were 1554 permits with an estimated 

valuation of $4,800,000 against 1607 permits valued at $5,600,000 in August. In September, 
1923, the number of permits was 1,580 with a valuation of $4,800,000 
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Number 
of Failures 


The number of Cleveland failures in 1924, as 
reported by Bradstreet’s, has been running 
slightly higher than in 1923, but well below 
the average of 1921 and 1922. In September 
there were 41 failures against a like number 
in August. In September total assets were 


$1,037,516 and total liabilities were $1,408,935 
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Building costs are stabi 
of New York, after a recession of some months, held steady in August. 
87 per cent above the 1913 level, the same as in the preceding month. 


1920 Nhs ral ae as 9 O22 MWA) 1924 
lizing. The index of construction costs, computed by the Federal Reserve 


The total of all costs was 
Wages are 115 per cent higher 


than they were just before the world war, having held that position for four months 
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The production of bituminous coal has been 
making rapid strides toward a normal level. 
Early in October, the aggregate output for the 
year was 79,000,000 tons behind that for the 
same period of 1923. In September, produc- 
tion was 40,906,000 tons against 35, 225,000 
tons in August and 46,220,000 tons in Sep- 
tember 1923 


The accompanying chart offers incontestable 
evidence that the summers extensive decline of 
production has been checked. The index of 
output in basic industries, computed by the 
Federal Reserve Board of Washington, with 
allowance for seasonal variation, dropped 22 
per cent during five months ended with June. 
July brought a slight increase and August's 
index was unchanged. Recent industrial 
reports indicate substantial gains in September 


The trend of foreign tr 


was reversed in August. 
The excess of exports f 


ade, which brought an excess of $85,000 of imports over exports in July, 
In that month exports of $331,000,000 exceeded imports by $61,000,000. 
or the first eight months of 1924 was $300,000,000. The most important 


development in the foreign trade situation has been the fact that the great influx of gold imports has 


ceased in recent weeks 
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A glimpse in the Safe 
Deposit Department of 
The Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, show- 
ing one of the largest and 
most modernly equipped 
departments in the 
country 


The UNION TRUST. Co: 


The vault alone 1s of such 
dimensions that it com- 
fortably held an entire sec- 
tion of the Convention of 
the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
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America’s De el dence or | I depend ence of Europe 
p 
Continued from page 8 


thing with him; you must buy his 
goods or his securities. And then 
you establish the bridge of inter- 
dependence, with economic traffic 
flowing both ways. 

“You have the same situation 
with several other products of the 
soil— copper and gasoline. Actually 
over half of our copper production in 
1923 was exported abroad (773 mil- 
lion pounds). Over one-tenth of 
our gasoline was also exported. 


“The case of America’s depend- 
ence upon the rest of the world, 
when it comes to manufactured 
goods is naturally not so decisive 
for our own skill and _ resources 
make us rather self sufficient. The 
imported commodities which show 
the greatest increase from 1913 to 
1923 were rubber, newsprint and 
crude petroleum — only one of 
which is a manufactured article, 
and not far removed from the soil 
at that. 

“The largest items of export of 
manufactured goods are food prod- 
ucts — lard (93% increase in quan- 
tity over 1913); bacon and hams, 
(116% increase over 1913); flour, 3% 
increase. The total value of our 
exports showed an increase of 67% 
from 1913 to 1923, but the total 
quantity increased only 9%. In 
fact, our imports grew much faster 
than our exports in these 10 years, 
the quantity increasing 37%. Our 
exported surplus declined from 754 


million in 1922 to 389 million in 
1973, ,not because Murope didn't 
need it, so much as because it 
couldn’t. buy it! 

“If you ask about financial de- 
pendence, it is quite true, of course, 
that we possess the world’s largest 
reservoir of capital. We have four 
times the gold that either France or 
England possesses, and we need lean 
on no one. It is growing, too; — we 
had! -3,0/78 million’ “of dollars’ in 
goldsiny 9273 sand “at. the end “ot 
March, 1924, had 3,130 million. 


“So-called ‘financial independ- 
ence’ is of course a relative matter at 
best. The more ‘independent’ we 
are, meaning the more surplus we 
have of capital and goods above 
our own need, the more we require 
the other countries for counter- 
balancing outlet. The economic 
machinery of the world pays scant 
attention to national boundaries; it 
follows more basic laws. We in- 
vested 997 million dollars abroad in 
1922, a record total which we 
reduced to 410 million in 1923. 
This reduction was no doubt in 
considerable part responsible for 
the 11% decline in sterling and the 
even greater decline in francs, for 
whatever may be the ratio of our 
dependence or independence of the 
rest of the world, other countries are 
not in the same ratio independent of 


us. The degree of American invest-. 


ment in Europe is the factor which 


tilts the international scales rather 
decisively; and as our own ability 
to invest in Europe rests on selling 
our main exportable articles abroad, 
you can readily see how the whole 
international structure is interwoven 
and inter-dependent. When our 
investment abroad was high in 1923, 
foreign exchange rates rose and so 
did our exports. We were a creditor 
country in 1922 in spite of our huge 
investment abroad; in spite of a 
total trade balance adverse to this 
country of 488 million; in spite of 
238 million surplus of gold imports, 
in spite of a long list of ‘invisible’ 
debts, such as tourist expenditures, 
remittances by immigrants, etc. 
‘Lhiswewas = becauses of the large 
unfunded debt of other countries to 
the United States, resulting from 
our huge war and after-war export 
surplusses. 


“The net balance against us in 
1923 was far less than in 1922 — 
only 152 million, and it becomes, 
therefore, a question whether our 
boasted independence must not be 
viewed very skeptically and rela- 
tively. National prosperity in 
America is so considerably pred- 
icated on farm prosperity that the 
undeniable need of foreign outlets 
for our farm goods makes it certain 
that we cannot in any true sense of 
the word, regard ourselves as 
independent.” 


alone in first six months of this year. 


1923. 


Cotton crop of 13,000,000 bales insures increase of all kinds of 
business throughout South and all textile centers. 


record, was quickly absorbed. 


month of July. 


Railroads issued bonds totaling $298,112,000 for new equipment 


Five-and-ten-cent and chain store sales jumped 15 per cent over 


June issue of new securities $649,602,434, one of the largest on 


Bank clearings in single week show increase of $1,281,555,834. 


New construction in July was $31,600,000 over July, 1923; 
$430,500,700 in contemplated new work was reported in single 


Ina recent Bulletin of the Association of National Advertisers appeared 
the following figures—striking antidotes for gloom, and a 
splendid tonic for any sales force: 


August 2nd. 


resources. 


Freight loadings largest of year — 945,731 cars during the week of 


Life insurance sales break all records, $20,000,000 a day being 
spent for ordinary insurance alone. 


Bank deposits 30 per cent larger than year ago. 


Cement shipments increase 1,600,000 barrels in month. 
Lumber orders twenty-five per cent over last year. 
Copper production 255,000,000 pounds more than last year. 


Exports increase $184,672,000 in six-month period. 


Billion gain in 


great care. Unusually high earnings 
per ton are not accepted as a basis 
for estimating future earnings. 


Proposed financing must assure 
borrowing company of ample working 
capital 


In addition to clearing up all 
funded debt, except that which is 
junior in lien to the first mortgage, 
the proceeds of the bonds must 
liquidate outstanding bank loans 
and all other debt above an estab- 
lished normal amount, and should 
provide working capital in an 
amount sufficient to produce at 
least two months coal running at 
full capacity. 


Past TAXES 


The tax returns of the corporation 
issuing the bonds should be exam- 
ined carefully to make sure, so far 
as possible, that no additional claims 
for past Federal taxes are likely to 
be made against the company. 

A significant and unique element 
of security in coal bonds through 
the foregoing safeguards, is that 
debt reduction proceeds at a more 
rapid rate than coal depletion. 'There- 
fore 
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A Modern Titan 


Continued from page 11 


(1) The security¥in available coal per 
bond of outstanding debt progres- 
sively increases, and 

(2) It is self-evident that the ratio of 
earnings for service of remaining 
debt tends to steadily increase. 

The progressive increase in secur- 
ity for outstanding debt can be 
shown in a recent typical issue of 
first mortgage 614% serial bonds. 
In the figures which follow we have 
assumed production to continue at 
the established annual average of 
850,000 tons. The estimated avail- 
able coal reserves are 38,280,000 
tons, and the sinking fund to be 


TRUST Co. 


applied to the reduction of out- 
standing bonds is ten cents per ton 
of mined coal. 


Thus, when all the bonds are 
matured or paid through operation 
of the Sinking Fund, only 47% of 
the original recoverable coal will 
have been exhausted. 

The example presented above is 
intended to show how the first 
mortgage bond issue will work out, 
assuming only the minimum aver- 
age established production over a 
period of years which has been used 
as the basis of the issue. 


Coal available 
First Mortgage Bonds 


1928 Coal available 
Bonds outstanding 
1933 Coal*available 
Bonds outstanding 
1938 Coal available 
Bonds outstanding 
1943 Coal available 
Bonds outstanding 
1944 Coal available 


Bonds outstanding 


38,280,000 tons 21,000 tons per 


$1,750,000 $1,000 Bond 
34,030,000 tons 25,830 tons per 
$1,325,000 $1,000 Bond 
29,780,000 tons 33,000 tons per 
$900,000 $1,000 Bond 
25,530,000 tons 53,724 tons per 
$475,000 $1,000 Bond 
21,280,000 tons 250,355 tons per 
$85,000 $1,000 Bond 
20,530,000 tons 
None 


Millions 
of Tons 


1920 


Millions 
of Tons 


UNFILLED ORDERS _ 


(United States Steel Corp.) 
Monthly 


1921 


Unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corp. as reported on Oct. 10, as of September 30, amounted 


to 3,473,780 tons. 


That was a gain of 184,000 tons over the total of one month before. It was the 


highest aggregate of bookings reported by the Corporation since May. The gain was the largest 


reported for any month since January. 
months previously the totals had been declining. 


The increase in August was 102,000 tons and for five 
The increase in bookings in September 1s proof 


that the industry 1s making steady progress despite the market unsettlements incident to the abandon- 


ment of Pittsburgh plus 
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For Her Sake- 


That daughter of yours— 
or perhaps your wife— 


We 
= 
fe 


Ir you only realized what your 
banker sees every day, you would 
leave your desk and seriously discuss 
the application of some type of flex- 
ible trust to your estate and per- 
sonal problems. 


BA 


BA 


BA 


WE can do little more than urge 
you to consult with one of the ofh- 
cers of our Trust Department in the 
hope of protecting those you love 
best and of easing your own mind 
not only in the dim Tomorrow but 
Today as well. 
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Typical Moroccan Outdoor Market Scene 


Where Will You Be 
This Winter? 


O YOU find New York agreeable in a 
January drizzle or fog — Chicago brav- 
ing a roaring lake wind? Or do you 

just “stick it out” till spring? .... Why not go 
where spring comes from? 


PERFUME— drifts and waves of it—roses and 
drowsing orange trees. Light—blazing in the 
white squares, sifting through the trees. Music 
—the call of the muezzin, the little, thin, wild 
note of the flute. Mystery—the East, held in 
trust for us by France... . That’s what you'll 
find this winter if you wish. 


You've come from Algiers—Cannes-in-Africa 
—the gayest, most cosmopolitan city in the 
world. You're going to Laghouat, green island 
in the Sahara sands—to El-Goléah, where 


Exterior of Transatlantique Hotel at Biskra 


the sun, the moon and the stars wheel for- 
ever over a-solitary well....You ll see the 
Roman ruins, the place where Carthage stood, 
catacombs, the Arabian Nights come to life 
.... You're going back as far as Abraham— 
in a motor car! 


ALL THIS only twenty-six hours from Europe, 
and Europe six days from America! You step 
on board a French Liner in New York and are 
under French Line management until you see 
the Statue of Liberty again. Steamships, hotels, 
motor cars to run you right out into the Sahara. 
All guaranteed by those red funnels with black 
tops that stamp the service sterling..... Inthe 
meantime, drop a line for information. The 
booklets are a trip in themselves. 
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By Hon. JoHN W. Weeks, Secretary of War 


Ww a nation goes into a war 
of major proportions, the 
problem confronting its govern- 
ment is to secure such a balance in 
the distribution of its available re- 
sources of men and material that it 
may make itself the most formidable 
fighting machine possible. If this 
balance is not attained, if men are 
called to the colors in such numbers 
that they cannot be maintained in 
an efficient condition by that por- 
tion of the population left behind, 
or, on the other hand, if the number 
of fighting men is too small, even 
though they may be supplied with 
an abundance of equipment and 
supplies, then the country is not 
prosecuting the war at maximum 
efficiency. 
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The needs of the civilian popula- 
tion must receive consideration also. 
The ordinary existence of the coun- 
try must be carried on in at least a 
fair measure. Under the worst con- 
ditions they must have some food, 
clothing and shelter and some of the 
ordinary pleasures of life must be 
left them or the war will be lost, not 
on the battle front, but by collapse 
of the industrial ““Army back of the 
ii. ae lhes experience, 01. the 
Southern Confederacy in the Civil 
War is an example of the extremes 
to which a people may be reduced 
in war before they will submit to 
being conquered, as well as an 
illustration of excellent judgment 
in the utilization of available re- 
sources. 


- MOBILIZATIO 


The tenacious manner in which 
Richmond was held was due as much 
to the fact*that the Vredegar Iron 
Works, the chief source of the fabri- 
cation of ordnance, was located there 
as to the fact that it was their seat 
of government. On the other side, 
the Union Government made its 
attack on economic quite as much 
as on military lines. The blockade 
of Southern ports, the cleavage of 
the confederacy through the Missis- 
sippi valley and again by Sherman’s 
march to the sea were parts of the 
military plans of the Federal Armies. 

It is therefore apparent that both 
military and economic factors must 
be considered and that Industrial 
Mobilization is but one part of a 
related whole — an essential part it 


is true, but nevertheless one which 
must be viewed in proper perspective 
if our nation is to prosecute a future 
war in the most efficient manner. 


Arrer a careful review of the les- 
sons of the World War and a con- 
sideration of the strategic, industrial 
and economic factors involved, the 
General Staff of the War Depart- 
ment has laid down a Basic Mobili- 
zation Plan which forms the founda- 
tion on which our plans for industrial 
preparedness are based. This plan 
is a program for the orderly mobili- 
zation of our man power in the 
national defense in time of emer- 
gency. It affords a definite basis 
on which the prospective require- 
ments of our troops for equipment 
and supplies may be computed. 
Knowing the number of men to be 
brought to the colors, month by 
month, after the occurrence of an 
emergency; with a knowledge like- 
wise of the organizations which will 
be formed with these men and their 
probable training periods and mak- 
ing necessary assumptions as to 
rates of fire, waste and consumption, 
and other factors affecting supply; 
the supply branches of the War 
Department have computed their 
requirements for finished articles. 
These requirements embrace four- 
teen thousand separate articles used 
by the army, and range from nails 
to railway guns, from shoes to air- 


“The laws of evolution have been at 

work longer in connection with war 

than any other form of collective human 

activities, for war was the first col- 
lective human activity” 
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planes. These articles contain sev- 
eral hundred thousand component 
parts. 


There are seven of these supply 
branches, each of which is charged 
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with the procurement of a certain 
type of supplies. They are the 
Quartermaster Corps, the Medical 
Department, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Signal Corps, the Air Service and 
the Chemical Warfare Service. The 
question of consolidating these 
branches into a single supply pro- 
curing service was considered after 


CRU S Teo: 


the recent war. In the testimony of 
General Dawes, who was the Chief 
Purchasing Agent of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in’ rances 
before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs in the Hearings on 
the Reorganization of the Army, 
the following appears: 


“Business principles operate in normal 
times and peace times and in normal 
business organizations, but there is a 
difference between an army in the field 
at war and a normal business organiza- 
tion. A business purchases goods in 
order to make profit. An army pur- 
chases them in order to use them to 
prevent its own annihilation. Profit is 
the motive of the business transaction, 
self-preservation the motive of the 
army transaction. Remember, I am 
talking of an army in the field, and, 
remember, also that the first purpose of 
your military system is to have your 
army operate successfully in the field. 
The laws of evolution have been at 
work longer in connection with war 
than any other form of collective human 
activities, for the war was the first col- 
lective human activity. Experience 
showed me that the claim of each service 
to the right of supply procurement for 
itself is necessary for the success of an 
army in the field, and that the ideal 
system of central control, while it must 
be absolute, must exercise its powers by 
co-ordinating the activities of the sepa- 
rate services instead of trying to sub- 
stitute itself for them.” 


In redrafting the National 
Defense Act, Congress went very 


thoroughly into the whole question 
and decided that the responsibility 
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© Districr HEADQUARTERS 


OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WaR, 
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Fig. 1 —“To make it possible for the manufacturer to get information nearer home and from 
an official whose only duty 1s to render him service” 


for procurement should rest directly 
with the chiefs of the supply 
branches and provided for their 
proper co-ordination and supervision 
in peace and in war by creating the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War as it now exists. 

In accordance with the provisions 
of the law, the Assistant Secretary 
has been charged with the super- 
vision of the procurement of all 
military supplies and with planning 
for the assurance of adequate pro- 
visions for the mobilization of 
material and industrial organiza- 
tions essential to war time needs. 
Plans are being developed under a 
policy of decentralization which will 
prevent the many troubles which 
arose during the World War due to 
over-centralization in Washington of 
activities which could better have 
been done elsewhere. Instead of it 
being necessary for a manufacturer 
to make a trip to Washington and 
here wait until it becomes possible 
for him to see a busy official in order 
to get necessary information about 
an article he is making for the 
Government, this will make it 
possible for him to get information 
nearer home and from an official 
whose only duty is to render him 
service. For this purpose the terri- 
tory of the United States has been 
divided along industrial lines into 
fourteen procurement districts, with 
headquarters of each district located 
in a leading industrial city. ‘These 
districts are shown on the outline 


map, Figure 1. The headquarters 


ares 

Boston Cleveland 
Bridgeport Cincinnati 
New York Birmingham 
Buffalo Detroit 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Baltimore St. Louis 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 


At present, the supply branches 
are permitted to group two or more 
of these districts into larger units for 


planning purposes, but, in time of 
war, each supply branch will main- 
tain a responsible agent in each of 
thes cities. 

All questions arising in regard to 
contracts and manufacturing prob- 
lems may be taken up with the 
proper district office and settled ex- 
peditiously. Likewise questions 
arising between two or more supply 
branches in a district may, in the 
greater number of cases, be settled 
by the local representatives and the 
delay incidental to referring them to 
Washington be avoided. 


Tue peace-time organization of the 
industrial districts is shown in the 
table, Figure2 (pg.4). It will be noted, 
for example, that Cleveland contains 
the District Office of but one supply 
branch, the Ordnance Department, 
while the planning headquarters of 
the Quartermaster Corps is at the 
established depot at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and the Air Service use Dayton, 
Ohio, as their planning headquar- 
ters. In time of war, there would 
be a representative of each supply 
branch located in Cleveland. 

The supply branches, having com- 
puted their requirements, apportion 
them to these district offices for 
production at specified rates and 
with specified deliveries. 

It is the duty of the district offices 
to survey the firms with which they 


“There is a difference between an army in the field at war and a normal business organiza- 


tion — an army purchases to prevent its own annihilation. 


Profit does not enter into the 


consideration” 
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WAR DEPARTMENT PROCUREMENT DISTRICTS 
CHART SHOWING HEADQUARTERS OF THE VARIOUS SUPPLY BRANCHES 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
DISTRICT 
HEADQUARTERS 


ORDNANCE 


QUARTERMASTER | 
CORPS DEPARTMENT 


W.D. 
DISTRICT 
NO. 

1 


Boston 


@ 


AIR SERVICE 


Bridgeport 


New York 


Buffalo 


CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 


MEDICAL 


a 3 CHEMICAL 
DEPARTMENT SIGNAL CORPS | waRFARE SERVICE 


‘Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Baltimore 


Cleveland 


Cincinnati 
Jeffersonville** 


Birmingham 


New Orleans** 


Detroit 


Chicago 


St. Louis 
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Headquarters of Supply Branch District _4 


W.D. Districts included in Supply Branch Districts 


W.D. Districts included in Supply Branch Districts 


**Peace-time organization 


propose to place orders, to make 
sure that there is a reasonable rela- 
tion between orders given and the 
capacity of the plant to produce the 
Materia min eanestiOn wee. ace neLe 
may be no confusion and needless 
demands upon the management of 
industrial plants, the representative 
of a supply branch is not permitted 
to approach a plant with reference to 
placing a war order until the plant 
has been allocated to the supply 
branch in question by the Office of 
thew Assistant esecretary ola Ware 
This insures that the plant manage- 
ment will have presented to it, at 
one time, all the demands which the 
War Department expects to make 
upon it in time of war, and prevents 
the confusion which was so frequent 
during the World War, due to the 
unco-ordinated activities of the 
various supply branches. 


Ler us look, for a moment, at the 
problem of war procurement from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer 


who has received a war order and 
who is anxious to do his part as a 
patriotic citizen towards perfecting 
our plans for national defense. Let 
us see how he fits into the scheme of 
organization outlined above, what 
there is further for the government 
to do in the premises and what the 
manufacturer himself can contrib- 
ute which will be of value in assuring 
the orderly mobilization of industry 
in time of need. To be entirely defi- 
nite let us consider a manufacturer 
of shoes in Chicago. 

Obviously, he is best equipped to 
make shoes and the Army needs 
shoes in large quantities — a soldier 
wears out shoes about four times 
faster than the same man did as a 
civilian. We will assume that this 
manufacturer has received a war 
order for shoes. He has received 
this order from the Chicago District 
Quartermaster office and he looks to 
this office for all information and 
decisions relating to the order. This 
in itself is a great improvement over 


4 


the old condition of affairs which 
required him to look to Washington 
on such matters. 


Our manufacturer wants to know 
exactly what he is to make.. While 
his order is for shoes, these will not 
be identical with the articles that he 
has been making for the civilian 
market. They will be built for 
rugged outdoor wear and hard serv- 
ice in the field — not at all for dress. 
This means that there must be 
specifications available, not only for 
shoes but also for every element 
that enters into their fabrication 
and these specifications must be 
extended to cover every one of the 
thousands of articles issued to 
troops. In many cases, detail and 
assembly drawings will also be re- 
quired. The work of preparing the 
necessary drawings has been pros- 
ecuted vigorously, since the World 
War, and they are being standard- 
ized and made to conform to the 
best commercial practice, as far as 
practicable. 

Our manufacturer will want to 
know how many shoes he is to make 
and what rates of delivery are 
required, This information he will 
receive with his war order, which 
will be given him only after a survey 
of his plant and an agreement with 
him that the order is one that he can 
reasonably undertake and of which 
the government can _ reasonably 
expect performance in every respect. 

He will want to be assured that 
his labor will not be unduly dis- 
turbed by the mobilization of the 
Army or by runaway costs of living. 
These are problems which will 
require agencies having authority 
similar to that exercised by the 
Price Control Commission and the 
Taft-Walsh Board in the World 
War. The War Department, how- 
ever, can be very helpful in some of 
these problems. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to avoiding any 
action which will tend to create 
incentives to inefficiency on the 
part of management or labor, such 
as the old ‘‘cost-plus’’ contracts. 

The manufacturer will want to be 
assured freedom from power and 
transportation difficulties. In the 
placing of war orders, care is being 
taken to avoid concentrating them 
unduly in any locality and this will 
go far toward preventing these diff- 
culties. Furthermore, general stud- 


ies of these problems are being made 
Please continue on page 22 
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Memories of Kall Consolidation Formed On A 


Pullman Car N ear Cleveland 


OTHING succeeds like success, 
\ and the notable success of 
my U. S. Rubber consolidation in- 
duced August Belmont, who was the 
paternal banker of the New York 
Belting & Packing Company, to 


. ask me to endeavor to bring about a 


consolidation of the mechanical rub- 
ber goods industry. The New York 
Belting & Packing Company, he be- 
lieved, should be a party, and want- 
ed me to go West to see the 
men who controlled the two most 
important companies outside of 
the New York Belting & Packing 
Company in that line. 

I felt that, before going West, 
I should have some expression of 
confidence on the part of Belmont 
and the New York Belting & Pack- 
ing Company people, so I told 
Belmont that I would take up the 
matter, provided the New York 
Belting & Packing Company gave 
me full power-of-attorney. He told 
me that it would cause him much 
inconvenience to arrange it, and 
I informed him that I would not 
go West unless that power was 
given to me. So he asked the firm 
of Strong & Cadwalder to draw 
the necessary power-of-attorney, 
and after a meeting held by the 
directors of the New York Belt- 
ing & Packing Company, he 
handed me this document, taking 
pains to tell me how much trouble 
I had put him to. As soon as I 
received it, I handed it back. 

“Mr. Belmont,” I said, “actual 
possession of a full power-of-attor- 
ney would embarrass me, because 
in order to bring about a consoli- 
dation ,it will be necessary for me to 
act as a disinterested intermediary. 
Ieappreciatesand desire the con- 
fidence it bespeaks, but I will not 
setts! 


Belmont at first was displeased 
at my attitude, until I explained to 
him that my success depended upon 
my being a neutral; that the psychol- 
ogy of forming a consolidation was 
delicate, and that while I wanted to 
be in a strong position, I wished to 
be a neutral negotiator. 


By Cuar tes R. FLINT 


I took a train for Cleveland, being 
accompanied by an accountant from 
Belmont’s office, a brother of one of 
his partners and a member of the 
famous law firm of Evarts, South- 
mayde & Choate. After a night’s 
conference on the train, we spent all 
of the next day examining the 
Cleveland Rubber Company’s fac- 
tory, and going into their accounts. 

Ostensibly in order to sleep, after 


Cuas. R. Fiint 


“Who’s Who” lists Chas. R. Flint as a ‘merchant 
banker.” 

Entered employ of William R. Grace in 1869; joined 
in establishing the firms of Gilchrist, Flint & Co., ship 
chandlers, 1871; W. R. Grace & Co., 1872, and Grace 
Brothers & Co., of Peru, 1876, and in those connec- 
tions gained a prominent place in the trade of the 
United States with Chile, Peru, Brazil and all of Latin 
America. Was Chilean Consul in New York City 
1877-1879 and after that Consul General of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua to the United States. 

In 1885 became a member of the firm of Flint & Co., 
merchants and ship owners, which under the firm name 
of Chapman & Flint had been established by his 
father and uncle in 1837. 

Was U. S. delegate to the International American 
Conference in Washington, 1889-1890, and formulated 
reports and resolutions providing for the establish- 
ment of an International American Bank and the 
Bureau of American Republics, and negotiated the 
first United States reciprocity treaty, viz.: with Brazil. 

As agent for President Peixotto, 1893, purchased and 
fitted out the Dynamite fleet which prevented the 
secession of the Northern provinces of Brazil and the 
overthrow of the Brazilian Republic by the mon- 
archists. 

Purchased the cruiser Esmeralda from Chile and 
delivered it to Japan during the China-Japan War; 
rendered valuable service to the U. S. Government 
during the war with Spain; during the Russo-Japanese 
War received the letters of credit of the Rothschilds 
for $30,000,000 for account of the Russian Govern- 
ment, visited Turkey and conducted negotiations with 
other governments on behalf of Russia. 

During the past eighteen years his chief work has 
been the organizing of industrial consolidations; con- 
solidated the street railways of Syracuse, N. Y., 1897, 
and organized (1892-1910) the American Chicle Co., 
Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Co., U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., Computing Scale Co., International Time Record- 
ing Co., Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., American 
Caramel Co., American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
National Starch Co., U. S. Rubber Co., American 
Woolen Co., Manaos Tramway Co., Sen-Sen Chiclet 
Co., and others; and during 1911 the Autosales Gum 
& Chocolate Co., and the Computing-Tabulating- 
Recording Co. 

Author of ‘Memories of an Active Life.” 


our night of travel and a day of 
intense work, but actually to con- 
tinue our conference, we took the 
train for Chicago. Then I spent an 
entire day in the Chicago Rubber 
Works examining the factory and its 
accounts. Following this, I arranged 
for all the parties in interest to take 
separate rooms in the Auditorium 
Annex (Congress Hotel), and then 
I commenced the work of bringing 
about the consolidation. 
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I went from one suite of rooms to 
the other, but being exhausted at 
2 o’clock in the morning, I repaired 
to my room to get some sleep and 
continued the negotiations the next 
day. But I made up my mind that 
I would not succeed in ‘“‘belling the 
cat” by continuing negotiations at 
the Auditorium Annex, so I secured 
the better part of a Pullman car 
and transferred negotiations from 
the Auditorium Annex to the 
Pullman. 

This decision was based on a 
feeling that it was important to 
move, to have some sense of mo- 
tion in the proceedings, for they 
were dragging dangerously, and 
that possibly my people would be 
more likely to come to a decision 
and agreement rolling along at 
high speed on a railway track 
with a getting-off station ahead 
of them, than in the slumberous 
quiet of a hotel. 

I had in mind that McClymons, 
the most important man, was to 
get off at Cleveland. McClymons 
showed that he was impressed 
with the advantages of consolida- 
tion, but, being a Scotchman, 
thought he could strike for an ad- 
ditional $100,000 cash or its equiv- 
alent. Feeling that the other 
parties would yield, and that I 
would favor his cause, being so 
very anxious to put through the 
consolidation, he held out, and I 
was still as far from bringing about 
the consolidation as ever when we 
were within one hour of Cleveland. 

I made up my mind that it 
was absolutely necessary to bring 
the negotiations to a close. There 
was only one way I reasoned, and 
that was to give McClymons what 
the butter man in the play of “Our 
Boys” called his ‘““Ultipomatum.” 

Having in mind the many cases 
in which Lincoln used humor as an 
emolient, I told McClymons that he 
reminded me of that Scotchman, 
who was attacked by a foot-pad on 
London bridge. The hardy Scot 
was getting the advantage over the 
footpad, when a second footpad 
came along. The Scot was getting 


“Success in forming a consolidation 
depends upon the neutrality of the 
consolidator.” Photographs of rub- 
ber plantations in wild and cul- 
tivated state, courtesy of Goodyear 

Tire SF Rubber Company 


the better even of the two, when a 
third footpad came, and the three 
of them after a tussle succeeded, 
in downing the hardy Scot. As the 
three footpads walked away, all 
battered, bruised and torn, one of 
them held out his hand with the 
booty — ‘“‘a sixpence” — and re- 
marked: ‘‘He would’ve killed us if 
it had been a shilling.” 

I then offered to close the con- 
solidation based upon giving McCly- 
mons $50,000. Within twenty min- 
utes of when the train was to arrive 
at Cleveland, where McClymons 
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had to decide, he accepted. I had 
a lawyer on the train with me, and 
an agreement was drawn that could 
have been written on a shirt cuff. 
The consolidation agreements were 
concluded without the certification 
of public accountants and without 
the payment of any cash — certainly 
a rather quick-fire consolidation 
worthy of the fast work of more 
modern days! ‘The Mechanical 
Rubber Company was organized 
and was successful. 

I then conceived the idea of en- 
larging the consolidation of the 


TRUST Co. 


industries and 
I started 
negotiations to bring that consolida- 
tion about, but parties who were 
more alert than myself, saw the 
opportunity and they had connec- 
tions whereby they were able to 


mechanical rubber 
including bicycle tires. 


open negotiations with all the 
parties necessary to bring about a 
consolidation. They felt satisfied 
that by going to London and taking 
Mr. Morgan of Morgan & Wright 
over there, they would be able to 
complete the negotiations with Mor- 
gan as principle party. 


“The consolidation agreement which formed the 


Mechanical Rubber 


written on a shirt cuff’ — Photos courtesy Goodyear 


Company could have been 


Tire & Rubber Co., showing plantation “operators” 
home and natives sorting rubber in the “raw” 


Here enters into the story one of 


thes most | versatile; and) accom- 
plished men who have been closely 
associated with me in my life — 
William M. Ivins. This judgment 
of the man is far from being only 
my own, but is confirmed by his 
record. 


Ivins was one of the ablest lawyers 
momew »York.. *Lles became City 
Chamberlain, and was one of the 
leaders who brought about the 
adoption of the secret ballot, which, 
it is common political opinion, rep- 
Veseiits),a eereat milestone in) the 
country’s history. Governor Charles 
T. Hughes appointed him Chair- 


Over 30,000 articles made 


from rubber serve us 


man of a charter commission, and 
he was most active in drawing a 
proposed new charter for Greater 
New York—which a prominent 
politician told me was “the best 
charter that could have been drawn 
for the people, but the worst for the 
politicians, and, therefore, would 
never be adopted.” 


Nw@ene requestvoi,Governor 
Hughes, Ivins drew the laws under 
which the public utilities com- 
missions have been appointed. On 
benalipots the City, hes actea as 


counsel in the investigations of 


Tammany Hall; and he also ran for 


Mayor of New York City. 


It will thus be seen that I am not 
over-rating this brilliant man, who- 


Photos such as these give but a trifling indication of the 
immensity of the rubber industry. 
year Tire S Rubber Company 


Photos courtesy of Good- 


is, of course, remembered by the 
older generation, but perhaps not 
by the younger. I told William M. 
Ivins that 1 was very much dis- 
appointed in being left out of this 
Morgan & Wright rubber oppor- 
tunity, and that I felt that, inasmuch 
as I thought I had the initial idea of 
the consolidation, I should have 
been considered in this movement 
to bring about that consolidation. 


ivinsmcaid a thatmhesteltmenatanl 
hadn’t been well treated in the 
matter, and that he would get on 
the steamer without any expense 
to me of any kind and go to London 
and block the negotiations! Ivins 
had a large acquaintance in London, 
but he was not able to make any sub- 


In 23 years, the rubber industry 
has expanded almost 20 times 
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stantial progress in preventing the 
consummation of the deal. He was 
quite depressed as a result of his 
attempt. He was in the habit of 
reading at night at his hotel, and 
while reading he heard voices in 
the adjoining room. He told me 
that he reached over and got a 
letter pad and wrote me a letter, 


which I still have. The letter 
reads: “The Lord hath delivered 
the enemy into our hands.” Mor- 


gan, of Morgan & Wright, was deaf 
and his lawyer and banker and 
someone else were in the next room, 
bellowing forth their secrets quite 
unaware that a brilliant New York 
lawyer, in London for the express 
purpose of learning those secrets 
and forestalling action, was in the 
next room hearing them more 
accurately than deaf Mr. Morgan 
himself — and, what is more, with 


a secretary taking it all down in 
shorthand! 


It may be imagined that Mr. 
Ivins knew what to do with this 


information! 
‘The final ire- 
sult was that 
Morgan, the 
bankerethe 
lawyer, and 
the merchant 
took, the 
steamer back 
to New York defeated. On Mor- 
gan’s arrival, he was very much 
disgusted with this failure to bring 
about results in London and was dis- 
posed to trade with me. He told 
me that he wanted to get out of 
business, buy a farm and write 
poetry and that he was willing to 
sell his property for one-half of what 
it was worth. 

Morgan was one of the wittiest 
correspondents that I have ever 
known, and some of his letters com- 
pare favorably with anything writ- 
ten by Mark Twain. [I still retain 
some examples of them. But his 
book of poetry reminded me of the 
case of one of my wards, who wrote 
a novel entitled: “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold.’ A publisher 
told my ward that there was only 
one way in which she could get all 
the profits of the book and that was 
to pay the cost of publication. 


The idea appealed to her, and the 
novel, or to be more exact, a number 
of tons of novel, were duly published 


§ 


Another phase of the rubber industry, showing some manu- 

facturing processes at the Aetna Rubber Company, large builders 

of battery boxes, moulded rubber goods, surgeons’ gloves and 

similar products — an example of a huge rubber market entirely 
aside from the rubber tire market 


and paid for. The selling campaign 
resulted in the sale of about 500 
pounds out of the many tons. She 
came to me for advice; it was pretty 
hard for her to have lost her money, 
but she wanted still more to have 
those novels read. 

My literary friends, Irvin Cobb 
and “Bob” Davis, were consulted 
as to what methods should be used 
to comply with the wishes as ex- 
pressed by my ward, but they gave 
it as their professional opinion that 
her wishes could not be accom- 
plished. Other of my _ literary 
friends also fully coincided. 


Deliberating on the problem, 
however, I found a way of bringing 
about her dearest wish. The Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Society put on board 
all of the many vessels making long 
voyages a little library shelf about 
two feet long for the benefit of the 
officers and sailors. I arranged to 
put “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold” on each one of those book- 
shelves so that the men on board 
the *vessels “had ) to readuaassilen 
Threads Among the Gold” or else 
spend a large part of their voyage 
bookless! 


I occupied myself at once in mak- 
ing Mr. Morgan’s wish possible. 
I arranged with Barring, Magoun 
& Company to become the bankers 


of the consolidation known as the 
Please continue on page 23 
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Rae the various branches of the 
machine building industry comes 
the general complaint that good 
men are hard to get, that boys of 
the right sort are not coming into 
the shop. There are a few excep- 
tions of course — a few shops which 
have established splendid reputa- 
tions with their training schools for 
boys, are keeping their classes full 
and have a waiting list. But where 
we find one case of this kind, there 
are a hundred shops looking for 
desirable material for the me- 
chanics of future generations. 


Ask a dozen different shop ex- 
ecutives as to the reason and 
you will probably get as many 
different answers. Some will be 
pessimistic, others discouraged 
and a few hopeful but not confi- 
dent. The reasons given vary 
from pure cussedness on the part 
of the rising generation, to the 
inability to pay wages that com- 
pete with the building and other 
trades. The latter reason proba- 
bly has more justification than 
the former. For if any of us will 
look back to our own boyhood — 
and be honest in so doing — we 
will probably admit that it was 
seldom a high and mighty im- 
pulse which urged us into the 
machine field, but rather the de- 
sire — and perhaps the necessity 
— for “‘a job.” 

Of course, most of us had a 
hankering after the machine 
shop, ior most boys like to 


What Keeps the Right Boys 
Out of the Machine Shop? 


By Frep H. Corvin 


Editor, American Machinist 


handle machinery and tinker with it. 
But today the average boy’s desire 
to fuss around machinery can proba- 
bly be satisfied in keeping tabs on 
dad’s automobile. We of the older 
generation had no such outlet for our 
budding mechanical genius. It is 
probably true that the automobile 
has done more to compel a wider 
knowledge of mechanics, some of it 
superticial to be sure, than ever 
before. 


Wuat Keeps Boys Out oF THE 
SHOP 


There is another unfortunate 
but understandable — reason which 
keeps many desirable boys out of 
the machine shop. This may per- 
haps be called the “‘social reason,” 
and frequently the boy’s mother has 
much to do with it. Dirty hands 
and dirty clothes do not appeal to 
her. Perhaps she has had to con- 
tend with them all her life in the 
person of the boy’s father and her 
own. In most of the building 


An Appreciation of the Machine 
Tool Industry 
By JouHNn C. SPENCE 


Director of Norton Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


l BELIEVE that a little of the old spirit which 
prevailed between the master workman and 
the apprentice would help to attract young 
men into the machine tool business as much as 
even an increase in wages. Young men are 
naturally hero worshippers, and from experience 
I know that the apprentice mechanic has as 


much admiration and loyalty for the man who 
exerts himself to give the youngster a training 
as did ever the pupils of a great painter or 
sculptor. 


I am just heathen enough to believe that a 
good mechanic creates works of art that are the 
equal, from the standpoint of those who know, 
of any of the so-called masterpieces. A great 
mass of people have no idea that their very 
existence, to say nothing of their comforts and 
pleasures, depends upon the machine tool 
industry. Because so few realize this, and 
because the mechanic is doing things rather 
than writing about them, this vital fact has 
been carefully concealed from the world. 
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trades it is possible to keep hands 
and clothes much more presentable. 
Then, too, to the average mother, 
machinery spells danger and she 
prefers to have her boy go into 
some cleaner and less hazardous 
occupation. 


Father, too, even though he be a 
machinist himself, very frequently 
rails against the whole industry 
and wants his boy to have none of it. 
To be sure he gets much bigger pay 
and works shorter hours than for- 
merly, but he senses an undesirable 
something which has changed his 
attitude toward his trade. “‘It isn’t 
what it used to be” in more ways 
than one, although he may not be 
able to tell just what the difference 
really is. 

This brings us to another reason 

and one which | believe, is more 
potent than many realize — the 
the extreme specialization of and 
subdivision in the machine building 
industry. 
Opinion is, of course, divided on 
this point and some of my best 
friends whose opinions. are well 
worth while, do not agree with 
me. ‘There are executives who 
contend that shop men prefer to 
be cogs in the industrial machine 
and shirk any responsibility 
that they prefer to do one opera- 
tion day after day and have no 
interest beyond quitting time and 
pay ‘day. They cites instances 
where men have quit a job rather 
than change to some other kind 
of work or make of machine. 
But this frequently means that 
they have been merely appen- 
dages to a machine for so long 
that their minds are dulled and 
they fear to change. I have met 
managers who were in almost the 
same frame of mind. 


Reat Mecuanics NEEDED AS 
WELL AS OPERATORS 


If this is the only kind of men 
we have in our shops, we are sure- 
ly in grave danger for the future 
of the industry. Is this the kind 


of men from which we can build up 
our shop executives ior keep the 
machine building industry where it 
belongs? Are examples like this 
apt to attract any live, ambitious 
boy into the machine building 
industry? 

None can gainsay the great 
achievements which have been made 
in reducing the cost of machine 
work. Mass production has made 
possible the use of highly specialized 
machines and methods which have 
brought the actual labor cost of 
producing machinery to an aston- 
ishingly low figure. If however, the 
final result has been to divert intel- 
ligent boys into other industries, 
the net advantages may not be so 
great as we think. 

It is doubtless true that we shall 
have large numbers of boys and 
men, who because of sub-normal 
mentality — or of necessity — will 
be content to perform single opera- 
tions almost indefinitely. But the 
industry will be in a bad way when 
these are the only kind of recruits 
which can be attracted to it. 


The machine industry needs 
bright young men as never before. 
And every young man who fills this 
description has constructive visions 
of accomplishment. <A future of 
blindly following an instruction 
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“T am just heathen enough to 
believe that a good mechanic 
creates works of art that are 
the equal of any of the so- 
called masterpieces” 


card, of using tools and fixtures 
which others have designed to be 
“fool proof,’ cannot have a very 
strong appeal. 


Some of us, who have the future 
of the machine industry very keenly 
at heart, are wondering if we have 
not over specialized along some lines. 
Perhaps it would be better to say 
that we have not differentiated sufh- 
ciently between the boy who is con- 
tent — or at least willing to follow 
— ata price, and the boy who will 
never be really happy unless he is 
doing constructive work. 


Wuy tHE Boy Dorsn’r STarr 


FOR THE ‘Top 


This will of course be answered 
by the -old bromide, “there is 
plenty of room at the top.” But 
even if this be true, it will not help 
the industry unless we can induce 
the right kind of boys to make a 
start, at the bottom or elsewhere. 
As long as other industries or inter- 
ests beckon with a stronger call, we 
are not going to get as many of the 
right kind of boys as the industry 
needs. 


I do not believe that it is solely a 
matter of compensation, although 
this maturallyplaysmaspart.sbuL 
the palpable injustice of some of 
our wage methods undoubtedly 
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hurt fully as much as the actual 
difference in money received. 


Take the very common case of 
the young man who has spent four 
good years in learning his trade, so 
that he is capable of handling any 
machine in the shop creditably. 
His knowledge enables him to not 
only run any machine but to set it 
up for any operator, to discover the 
cause of any breakdown or stoppage, 
and to get the machine started to 
earning profits in the minimum time. 
Imagine his feelings when a man 
who has never seen such a machine 
— until he started to run it —can 
earn more than he because of the 
piece work rate. Is the young man 
likely to be over enthusiastic about 
an industry where such discrimina- 
tion is all too common? Is he to be 
censured because he does not desire 
the responsibility of foremanship 
which is sometimes paid less than 
some piece-worker in the same shop? 
It is the feeling of injustice in such 
cases which really hurts as much as 
the actual difference in compen- 
sation. 


Inpustry Nereps MEeEcHANICS AS 
WELL AS OPERATORS 


There are I believe, several things 
necessary to effectually remedy the 
present situation. First perhaps, is a 


realization — on the part of manage- 
ment—ot the necessity of con- 
stantly recruiting a certain per- 
centage of boys with the ability and 
the desire to become full-fledged 
mechanics. For in many cases the 
men at the head of our large manu- 
facturing plants are chosen for their 
financial rather than their mechan- 
ical ability. And in too many cases 
they have been led to believe that 
modern industry needs nothing but 
up-to-date machinery and autom- 
atons in the guise of men. It is 
partly the results of this policy 
which we are now facing. 


When management realizes that 
real mechanics are necessary, it will 
set about securing them and holding 
them, by studying the whole situa- 
tion carefully. And one of the 
phases which the psychologist will 
find, is that the pride of craftsman- 
ship must be stimulated by making 
it something to be proud of — by 
some tangible recognition of both 
ability and dependability. For 
the latter is a quality which is 
seldom sufficiently appreciated. 


Some who have studied the prob- 
lem believe that the solution must 
start in the public schools — that 
here is the place to offset some of 
the present. day prejudices against 
(hess machine esiopa  lnsteads,ot 
glorifying war and warriors to the 
exclusion of other and more useful 
occupations and _ professions, the 
benefits due to the development and 
uses of machinery could be stressed 
and made of vital interest. Every- 
thing in the schoolroom, everything 
in modern civilization, depends 6n 


machinery of some kind. The auto- 
mobile which is now an adjunct of 
almost every family, requires the 
skill of high grade mechanics. The 
radio, the airplane, agricultural 
machinery, all are here because of 
the mechanical ability of men in the 
machine shops. 


THe Romance 1n MACHINERY 


There is a romance in machinery 
as in astronomy and other sciences. 
The ability to take a piece of steel 
and shape it into an intricate part 
for an automobile, to have every 
part true and accurate within a 
tenth of a thousandth of an inch if 
need be, is a worthy goal for any 
ambitious youngster. Just as the 
sculptor chips away the unnecessary 
marble, so does the mechanic drill, 
turn, bore, mill, plane and grind 
until the piece is right for its task 
and ably to withstand the stresses 


‘which will be imposed upon it. 


There is even a touch of alchemy in 
the modern heat treating of steel for 
this work. Heating to a certain 
temperature, quenching, reheating 
and again cooling in definite, pre- 
determined ways, change the struc- 
ture and strength until it is almost a 
different metal. 


Couple the ability to do work of 
this kind with public recognition — 
instead of classing all mechanical 
workers as “‘shop hands” with its 
implication of inferiority—and 
more boys will be attracted to it. 
Recognition of ability, as in the days 
of the guilds, would remove much 
of the stigma which now prevents 
boys from seeking the shop. Just 
how far the unions have contrib- 
uted to the present situation is not 
easy to determine. But it is not 
going to help matters to fold our 
hands on that account. It may be 
that we can show them the weak 
spots in their policies by working 
out new and equitable plans. 

There is probably no panacea, 
but the ideas which are being 
worked out by a few concerns may 
be helpful in making other and 
better plans. One large automobile 
concern finds it helpful to have the 
executives, clear up to the top, take 
a personal interest in apprentice 
systems and the apprentices them- 
selves. They are not coddled but 
cultivated. Their capabilities are 
studied and a personal interest is 
taken in their welfare. The depart- 
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“The pride of craftsmanship must be 
stimulated by making it something to 


be proud of’ ; 


ment foremen co-operate with the 
instructor and the results are very 
gratifying. In cases of necessity 
almost any boy can, with a little 
training, take his place in any 
department and make good. If the 
assembly gang is shy a man or two, 
the boys can fill in and keep produc- 
tion going. At the same time they 
are learning the various kinds of 
work and are not exploited by being 
kept in any department because 
they have made good there. They 
also learn how much dependability 
means to the output of any concern. 


Putrinc MAstTER WORKMEN ON A 
SALARY Basis 


Another shop puts its all-around 
mechanics on a weekly salary basis, 
which includes a week’s vacation 
with pay and pay for holiday — 
the same as the men in the office. 
This recognition of the value of 
ability goes a long way toward 
instilling the pride of craftsmanship 
which we so sadly need. It also 
makes for loyalty and dependability. 
And dependability is a quality which 
is of great value in any plant. 

Before a manager can adopt this 
policy he must get out of the habit 
of considering as “‘non-productive”’ 
all labor which does not actually 
turn out product. He must realize 
that the man who can discover the 
cause of a breakdown or stoppage, 
and remedy it, is really a great pro- 


Please continue on page 24 


HERE are many services a Living Trust 
can perform for you. It can take a world 
of care, worry and detail off your mind. A 
little booklet “A Living Trust” explains this 


flexible plan in interesting detail. 


Do you know how to handle and protect your 
property so that you may be certain that your 
heirs will receive the full benefit of your estate 
just as you desire? “Making Sure of the Future” 
points out the pitfalls to be avoided and tells 
how it may be done. 


Every Corporation has certain duties which 
can best be performed by experts and usu- 
ally at a great saving of time, worry and 
money. These duties often require technical 


Lia cL 
ie, 


The ‘Business Man’s Bookshelf 


knowledge not always possessed by the 
Corporation Officers. How to unload all 
this worry and detail is explained in “Trust 
Services for Corporations.” 


The making of a will is an intricate matter 
not too well understood. An intimate discus- 
sion of wills, their functions and how they 
should be drawn, is interestingly set forth in 


“Safeguarding Your Family’s Future.” 


It is estimated that life insurance money is 
dissipated, on an average, in six years. But 
there are ways to handle your insurance so 
that your beneficiaries will get full and perma- 
nent benefits. “Your Wife and Your Insurance” 
is interesting and valuable reading. 


THE above brochures 
have been prepared 
for the benefit of our 
friends. cAny or all 
of them will be gladly 


sent upon request. 


te UNION TROST«a 


CLEVELAND 


Business (sreliciene 


By C. L. BRADLEy 
Vice President, The Union Trust Co. 


f LECTION uncertainty” has been 
K a ‘‘mental hazard” in the path- 
way of business for several weeks 
past. This removed, we can turn 
our attention toward the future 
with a certain degree of confidence 
and security. 


As we pointed out last month, 
business — even prior to election — 
showed certain unquestioned signs 
of substantial improvement. While 
these indications individually were 
of little moment, their number was 
sufficient to indicate a healthy tone 
prevailing throughout all industry. 


Indications since election day, 
almost without exception, are en- 
couraging — but two or three facts 
should be borne in mind considering 
the period and extent of the antic- 
ipated expansion which has been 
delayed by the disturbance char- 
acteristic of an election year: 

First, for the last several months 
in the very face of the fact that busi- 
ness has been generally charac- 
terized as “‘only fair,” carloadings 
have continued at record peak; idle 
cars are and have been at a mini- 
mum figure and motive power, in 
spite of abnormally favorable 
weather conditions, has been operat- 
ing at near capacity. 


Transportation therefore presents 
itself as the “neck of the bottle” 
through which the anticipated 1 
crease in business activity must pass 
and be measured. In no sense should 
this be interpreted as a suggestion 
that our railroad facilities are not 
now able to handle a substantial 
increase in business. On the con- 
trary — they are admittedly operat- 
ing with greater efficiency today 
than ever before, and I believe 
them still capable of efficiently 
handling a considerable increase in 
business activity. 


It is possible, however, that as 
business throws aside the uncer- 
tainty created by the election, that 
“one-day delivery” between points 
willwicease ito abe thevcule, This 
sympton of increased activity should 
not be so interpreted as to cause 
abuyers= panic. —Uhereis ample 
elasticity in our railroad facilities, 


but in the face of materially in- 
creased business they should not be 
expected to maintain the phenom- 
enal) delivery service Of the: past 
several months. 


It is reasonable to expect, how- 
ever, was. immediate. -deéliveries. 
cease to be the rule — partly owing 
to increased load upon the railroads 
and partly to increased demands 
upon manufacturing plants — that 
many manufacturers will place the 
importance of early delivery ahead 
of minor price preferences. As a re- 
sult, prices generally may have a 
tendency to turn upward aided and 
abetted by universally low manu- 
facturing inventories coupled with 
increasing demand. 


A bullish condition in industry 
should not, however, be over-cap- 
italized. While we are frank in 
anticipating materially increased 
confidence with all the optimistic 
symptoms which accompany it, we 
are likewise always conscious of the 
fact that the productive capacity of 
the country still exceeds its con- 
sumptive capacity by an appreci- 
able margin. In other words, given 
ample transportation facilities, pro- 
duction could very shortly overtake 


Millions 
of Tons 


even the banked up demand which 
seems to have been incurred for the 
past several months. While the 
shelves of dealer and jobber are 
almost universally understocked and 
manufacturing inventories have 
been battered down to the lowest 
possible margin of safety, none-the- 
less, athemcreative, capacity of jthe 
country could take up this slack 
within a comparatively brief time. 


In short, it is not a moment for 
hysterical ‘plunging, or utter dis- 
regard ol-conservatism: rather 
should we take the substantial con- 
ditions of the moment at their full 
face value, capitalizing them with 
aggressiveness but with common 
sense reining our enthusiasm. 


Personally, I regard any supposed 
inability of our railroads to handle 
the situation as a far cry. A slight 
slowing up in their remarkable effi- 
ciency Js) tobe expected,) but- it 
should not create a runaway condi- 
tion. This slight slowing up is 
rather to be desired, since it will 
have a tendency to somewhat brake 
too rapid filling of demand and will 
thus prolong the period of activity. 
Without this brake, our rather large 
surplus productive capacity would 
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__ UNFILLED ORDERS 


(United States Steel Corp.) 
Monthly 


Evidence of the improve ment which has been steadily proceeding in the steel industry 1s found in 
the report of unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corp., as of Oct. 31, made public on Nov. 10. 
The total of 3,525,270 tons showed an increase of 51 490 tons over the 3,473,780 tons for one 


month preceding. 
any time since last May. 


of 5.9 per cent shown by September over the August total. 


The aggregate of orders on the books of the corporation is now greater than at 
The gain over September was 1.5 per cent compared with the increase 


The smaller advance in October was 


due to heavier shipments than in the month before, and to some hesitation on the part of buyers, 
the result of political uncertainty 
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The production of pig iron 1s one of the most faithful of all industrial yardsticks. 
In October the total output was 2,461,444 tons. 
gain of 20 per cent over the September figure and of 38 per cent over the bottom level in July. 
increase in September over the August total was only 9.5 per cent. 
blast at the end of the month was 182, a gain of 37 since July. 


rising steadily for three months. 


It has been 
This was a 
The 
The number of furnaces in 
There was an increase of 8 furnaces 


in blast in October 


Dollar: 
Per Ton 


IRON AND STEEL PRICE INDEX 


Iron Trade Review Average 


Steel prices usually decline during the keenly 
competitive period of the early stages of revival 
after a time of depression. This year was no 
exception and Iron Trade Review's composite 
market index recently has been weak. The 
result of the election, however, accelerated the 
pace of steel trade recovery and prices in a 
number of products now are stiffening for the 
first time since last February 
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Recent records of carloadings have been the 
highest for all time. Unprecedented volumes of 


freight are being moved without a shortage of 


cars. This 1s partly due to the efficiency of 

operation and greater co-operation with ship- 

pers, and partly to the increase in equipment, 

454,000 new freight cars having been pur- 
chased by the roads since 192] 


Per Cent 


1207 


BASIC OUTPUT 


| | From Federal Reserve Board, Washington 
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have a tendency to flood the coun- 


try, filling the prevailing demand 
within a period measured by the 
enthusiasm of the manufacturer and 
his forgetfulness of the lessons of 
1920. 

As the situation now stands, the 
transportation facilities of the coun- 
try may have a leavening influence 
— retaining demand at a compara- 
tively high pitch fora comparatively 
long period. 


Obviously, we are optimistic and 
not without considerable cause 
although there are some apparent 
conflicts between various established 
measures of activity which might 
tend to coniuse the pictureumal 
accepted too literally or given undue 
weight in the scales. For example, 
bank clearings, bank debits and car 
loadings show substantial increases 
over 1923 while many industries 
show actual decreases and reports 
from wholesale and retail fields do 
not show gains commensurate with 
those exhibited by bank clearings 
and debits. None-the-less, the “net” 
is undeniably optimistic. 

Iron and steel operations are 
slowly increasing and prices while 
weak show early signs of stiffening. 
It is rumored that certain large 
buyers of steel, wishing to place 
orders for 1925, have found manu- 
facturers unwilling to go beyond the 
first quarter and demanding a $2.00 
advance. 

While pig is still being sold at or 
below the cost line of the average 
furnace, symptoms of an early im- 
provement in this situation are cur- 
rent — inquiries are active, produc- 
tion is slowly increasing, prices 
stiffening slightly. 

The farm situation is likewise 
showing a steady improvement. 
While the farmer, especially in the 
wheat sections, is not pouring his 
increased income into purchases — 
preferring to pay debts incurred 
during his period of drought — 
nevertheless, mail order houses and 


The production of basic industries signaled a 
decided improvement in September. The in- 
dex, computed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
with allowance for seasonal variation, increased 
nine per cent during the month. The index 
stood at 103 against 94 in August. This gain 


followed a precipitate tumble of 22 per cent 


between February and June. Further gains in 

output are exceedingly likely because consump- 

tion in recent months has been running ahead - 

of production. The result has been to diminish 
stocks in many lines 


automobile manufacturers likewise, 
report a noticeable improvement in 
rural sections, while an important 
hardware manufacturer reports a 
very noticeable increase. Farm pur- 
chasing power is back at approxi- 
mately the prewar level. 


Government figures showed a 
slight employment increase in Sep- 
tember and while accurate figures for 
October are not at this moment 
available, reports from various in- 
dustries indicate they have or will 
shortly increase their force. 

Production figures from the vari- 
Ous industries. indicate) that) as 
October progressed, anticipating a 
continuance of the prevailing poli- 
tical regime, they increased their 
productive capacity, and while the 
third quarter reports of many com- 
panies, particularly in the iron and 
steel industry, were not calculated 
to stir enthusiasm, they hardly 
threw a damper on the buoyant 
spirit of business, covering as they 
did a period of admitted hesitancy. 


The motor car industry after a 
summer of approximately 60% (ope 
duction, has increased to about 75% 
and is facing the winter with enthu- 
siasm, confident that a return of 
good business will immediately re- 
flect itself in the purchase of motor 
cars. : 

In summary, one might continue 
almost indefinitely with a list of 
occurrences in themselves trifling 
but in the aggregate indicative of 
confidence and enthusiasm for the 
winter and spring. 

Business may not “get away” 
from the election barrier instantly, 
but it seems probable that early 
December will show concrete evi- 
dences in such substantial form that 
practically every business — even 
the somewhat depressed iron and 
steel industry ill feel the under- 
tow of demand and the spirit of 
renewed optimism based on orders 
in the shop. 

Only one caution — at the risk of 
forfeiting some small percentage of 
immediate profit — we urge a con- 
servative though progressive atti- 
tude. We urge you to capitalize the 
upward swing of the pendulum but 
without trying to follow it to its 
uttermost point. We suggest enthu- 
siasm, courage, aggressiveness 
touched with the shadow of re- 
membrance of the cost of the un- 


bridled enthusiasm of 1920. 


ce 
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CLEVELAND BUILDING 


& Permits 
' in Hundreds 


Valu 
Vf Millions 50} Dollars 


Building activities in Cleveland spurted ahead in October. The total number of permits was 
1,705 against 1,554 in September. The estimated valuation was $5,702,150 compared with 
$4, 800,000 in the preceding month. One year ago in October, the number of permits was 1,/86 
and the estimated value aggregated $5,/33,000. The number of new construction projects in 


Cleveland this year has been at a high level as shown by the accompanying diagram 
2 g C 2 é é 
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Current used 1s indicative of productive effort. This chart is from figures furnished by the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company and 1s used through the courtesy of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce 


Per Cent Per Cent 


PURCHASING POWER 


of 
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September brought a slight drop in the purchasing power of farm products, as computed by the 


Department of Agriculture. The index stood at 90 per cent of the 1913 level in August and in 
September it was back at 87 per cent. The loss was caused by reductions 1m lwestock, cottan, and a 
few other products. But the aggregate farm income may increase by $1,000,000,000 over that of 
; 1923 and the farmer 1s enjoying the best times since 1920 
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Emglish Busimess Conditions 


By Barclay’s Bank Limited 
London, England 


URING the past month, two 
D events of outstanding impor- 
tance have occurred — the issue of 
the German Loan and the resigna- 
tion of the Government. 


The German Loan was quickly 
over-subscribed, and, had it not 
been for the interruption to normal 
trading activity, caused by the 
coming Election, the effect of the 
increased confidence resulting from 
the completion of one of the stages 
in the Dawes scheme would have 
been more evident. 


Although the holiday season has 
now terminated, there is no definite 
indication of any appreciable im- 
provement in trade, the general 
tone being still rather hesitant. 


The coal trade again reports an 
inactive demand for most descrip- 
tions, and many of the collieries are 
only partially employed, while in 
the export districts prices have fallen 
and the volume of trade has dimin- 
ished. Some reduction in the ex- 
port figures, compared with last 
year, was to be expected, as the 
shipments in 1923 were abnormally 
swollen by the stoppage of produc- 
tion in the Ruhr. During the first 
eight months of 1924, coal exports 
to Belgium, France, Germany, Italy 
and the Netherlands, amounted to 
231% million tons, compared with 37 
million tons in 1923, but the corre- 
sponding figure for 1913 was only 
231% million tons — the same total 
as recorded in 1924. The total 
exports to all countries for the first 
eight months amounted to 42 mil- 
lion tons, compared with 48 million 
tons for the corresponding period in 
1913, shipments to™ Russia, the 
Upper Mediterranean Ports, the 
Far East, and South America, show- 
ing substantial reductions. 


Coa Propuction In GREAT Britain 


‘Tons 
JO TS Sake Sere ane eee eee oe 287,000,000 
1923)5 My ee ne ees 278,000,000 
1924 (Total to Sept. 27th)..... 202,000,000 
1924 

Week ended: Sept. 6......... 5,180,400 
Sept. jie ee 4,906,700 

sejotts BOs oh osc ke 5,134,900 

Sept.i2/ mace eee 5,208,300 

The iron and steel trade also 


remains depressed. At this time of 
the year, an autumn revival usually 
occurs, but so far there has been 


little evidence of increased activity, 
and new business is arriving very 
slowly. Business in many instances 
is reported to be unremunerative, 
and although coke prices have been 
reduced, manufacturers are not dis- 
posed to make further price con- 
cessions, in view of the losses pre- 
viously incurred. Buyers continue 
to operate from hand-to-mouth, 
very little forward buying being in 
evidence. Continental competition 
is still keen. 


Pig Iron 
Th. Tons 


turnover in cotton goods, although 
at the moment the market is a little 
unsettled owing to the lack of steadi- 
ness in prices. Business with India 
continues to be encouraging, but 
the disturbances in China have 
restricted trade with that country. 
Spinners of American yarns continue 
to experience a good demanua. 
although the Cotton Spinners Fed- 
eration have decided that the mills 
using American cotton shall con- 
tinue to work only 2614 hours per 
week. 


The woolen trade has recently 
been a little uncertain, | Theycon- 


Imports Exports 
Iron and Iron and 
Steel Steel 
Th. fons” Ths fons 


Production 
Steel 
Th. Tons 


1913S \(average monthly) aaeaa 
1923 — January 
uly 


J 
1924 — January 


Lloyd’s Register Shipbuilding 
Returns for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, show that the tonnage 
under construction in Great Britain 
and Ireland — 1,468,408 tons — is 
about 48,000 tons less than at the 
end of June, 1924. but. therests an 
increase as compared with twelve 
months ago of about 197,000 tons. 


The average tonnage building 
during the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding the war was 
1,890,000 tons, i.e. 422,000 tons 


more than the present total. 


A considerable decrease is shown 
in the tonnage commenced during 
the quarter, namely: 252,745 tons, 
as compared with 375,210 tons dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1924. The 
tonnage launched during the quarter 
— 360,219 tons — is only 4,299 tons 
lower than that for the June quarter, 
which is the highest reached during 
the last 234 years. 


Reports from the cotton industry 
are a little more encouraging. The 
decline in raw cotton and the pros- 
pects of a large American crop will, 
it is thought, lead to an increased 
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tinued rise in the price of raw wool, 
and the difficulties experienced in 
financing the purchases, have 
checked the active buying pre- 
viously in evidence, and the raw 
material has experienced a slight 
setback, although the statistical 
position remains strong. Manu- 
facturers are experiencing difficulty 
in passing on to consumers the 
increased cost of the raw material. 


The trade returns for September 
show that imports again ruled at a 
high level, amounting to nearly 
£101 millions, while total exports 
were just below £73 millions. The 
feature of the trade returns for the 
current year is that while imports 
have shown an increase of £122 
millions over the first nine months 
of 1923, British exports have only 
increased by £23. millions and: re- 
exports by £16 millions. This dis- 
parity may be explained partly by 
the fact that domestic stocks have 
been increased, and partly by the 
greater home consumption, and it is 
noticeable that imports of food, 


drink, and tobacco, show an increase 
Please continue on page 24 


Significant Changes in Distribution 


A CASTING up of the situa- 
tion in distribution con- 
ditions is a highly timely and 
significant thing at the present 
time. For the past ten or 
fifteen years a number of new de- 
velopments have been at work, 
and at no time in the past has it been 
possible to make quite as clear an 
appraisal of them as now, when they 
have been undergoing the test of 
deflation, pressure and competition. 


The most thoroughly equipped 
man to make such an appraisal is 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, director of 
the Retail Research Association, 
and author of “The Economics of 
Retailing” and other works; a man 
who has the double capacity of an 
actual executive in distribution and 
an academic research training. Dr. 
Nystrom has recently concluded 
some of his studies on the subject, 


CLASSIFICATION OF TOTAL VOLUME OF 


Rerait TRADE As TO METHODS OF SALE 


(i) Commiussany storestin sce a ae . 
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(5)) House to-House Sales. .:..........- 


(G)NCo-operative: stores: a... srk eens. 


An Interview by J. GzorGE FREDERICK 


with DR. PAUL H. NYSTROM 


Director of Retail Research Association 


with some most interesting figures, 
principal of which are his estimated 
total of the retail volume of business 
in the United States, and estimates 
of the volume by types and classes 
of distributors. 


“Arriving at the total figure of 
retail volume is a very difficult 
task,” says Dr. Nystrom, ‘‘and I am 
far from satisfied with my estimate. 
There are various methods by which 
to arrive at such a total figure, none 
of which are adequate for accuracy. 
For instance, there is a fairly good 
estimate that retail sales average 
about $8,000 to $12,000 annually per 
person employed in retail stores. By 
multiplying this average by 


JNITED STATES 


3,500,000, the number engaged 
in retail trade, a fairly reliable 
total is gained. The State of 
Pennsylvania now requires a 
report on volume of business 
from each retailer, and this pro- 
duces an average per retailer, of 
all kinds and sizes, of $16,000. I 
estimate that Pennsylvania’s aver- 
age is lower than the country’s gen- 


etal average sand by pmaking At 
$20,000 and multiplying it by 
1,650,000, the total number of 


retailers, we again have a mode of 
checking my final estimated grand 
total of 35 billion dollars retail 
volume of trade. 


“This sum is about one-half of 
the total income of the United 
States, which was approximately 70 
billions annually for 1923. How the 
35 billion retail volume of trade is 
distributed among the various mer- 
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Retail Stores 
66.75% 
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a) Aeon 4.5 % Classified into Main Groups of Stores 

a Gore 4.6 % (1) Jewelry and Musical Instruments.............. 2.8% 
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Food 44% 


Clothing 22% 


chandise lines is shown on the 
accompanying chart, illustrating the 
following tabulation: 


Billion 
ROOC Met Det rains Rig etal ee LORS 
lothinoaeeeuee satire wees 
Furniture and Rormehines eS 
Automobiles and Supplies 35 
Tobacco and Products ee lee, 
Candy and Beverages. we liaS 
Jewelry and Musical ee cne 1.0 
Miscellaneous . 30) 
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“These figures illustrate distribu- 
tion from the angle of volume and 
classification. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing however is the 
movement in distribution method. 
Take house to house selling. A sur- 
prisingly large volume ofgoods 1s sold 
in this manner—hosiery, brushes, 
remedies, books, etc. There are prob- 
ably fifty companies selling hosiery 
in this manner. One brush company 

$15,000,000 worth annually, 
and one household remedy and toilet 
goods concern, selling by wagon, has 
a $20,000,000 annual volume. This 
mode of distribution has shown 
great speed of growth and alertness, 
as illustrated by its new ideas, one, 
getting an interview by means of a 
present, and second the ‘two pay’ 
plan whereby the salesman collects 
only enough to pay his commission, 
the balance being sent direct to the 
house by mail by the customer. 
However, this mode of selling, which 
is one of the oldest known, has 
severe natural limitations, although 
I estimate the volume of business 


done in this manner at $500,000,000. 


‘“"Tuwen there is the mail order 
method, which represents about 
1,225 companies doing a business of 
$100,000 or more by mail; and whose 
total annual volume I estimate at 
11% billion dollars, or about 4% of 
the total retail trade. Probably 
this percentage will not be increased. 
The automobile, good roads and 
other factors have brought about an 
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arrest of the rapid growth of this 
mode of distribution. 


““The* co-operative. Store, is a 
fairly small factor in the United 
States, large as it looms in other 
countries. There are about 3,000 
such stores in the United States, 
but the total volume is probably 
not over 75 million. I do not believe 
it has an important future in our 
generation. 


“The commissary store is a fre- 
quently overlooked factor of impor- 
tance. There-are¢,00)), ofthese; 
doing a volume of 1.3 billion dollars 
annually or nearly 4% of the total. 

“The term department store being 
an elusive and vague term, there is 
not a high degree of accuracy pos- 
sible. There are 445 department 
stores — arbitrarily and probably 
not accurately classified — doing a 
business of $1,000,000 or over. The 
total volume of department store 
trade — limiting the term to the 
larger institutions claiming the title 
—is about 5.5 billion, or 16% of 
the total/metail trade; “As some oi 
these stores sell groceries and hard- 
ware and others do not, the esti- 
mate is naturally out of proportion. 
More than one-half of the ready-to- 
wear business of the country, and 
over half of the toilet goods business 
is done by department stores. 

“Department stores are increasing 
in number, but probably only in 
proportion to growth in population. 
Their volume is growing more rap- 
idly and shows no immediate sign 
of reaching their peak. At present 
there seems to be a well defined 
growth of new department stores in 
the suburbs of great cities. 

“‘As for chain stores, this type of 
distributor has shown by all odds 
the greatest gains and the greatest 
prospect of gain. There are now 
over 2,000 chains, with something 
like 60,000 unit stores, doing a total 
estimated volume of 2.8 billion 
annually; something over 8% of the 
total retail trade. 


“The above mentioned types of 
retail distributors account, after all, 


for only about 30% of the total 
retail volume of trade, which makes 
clear that the great main body of 
old-established retail outlets are by 
no means being eliminated in the 
competitive struggle. 


(79 . : 

Tue chain store is the lusty 
young giant of the group of new dis- 
tributors. Its total volume has 
probably quadrupled in the last ten 
years. Some cities show particularly 
amazing growth. In Philadelphia 
they have grown from 10% of the 
total volume of grocery business in 
1910 to 65% in 1922; in New York, 
from 10% to 55-or 60%. In 1913} 
there were 600 chain stores in New 
York City, in 1923, there aresover 
5,000. It is estimated that chains 
do 20% of the drug business, 15% 
to 20% of the grocery business, and 
50% of the notion business. 


‘There is a myth about the chain 
store, however — its reputed lower — 
cost of doing business. Actually, 
the chain stores’ true costs of doing 
business are probably not below 
what is possible for independent 
stores, measuring service for seryv- 
ice. The Liggett cost of doing 
business, probably 30%, can be 
beaten by independent stores. The 
5 and 10-cent chains have a cost 
high as the average department 
store. 


“Group buying is a matter of sig- 
nificant current development, bound 
to increase, as it is mutual or co- 
operative protection by the inde- 
pendent retailer against the quan- 
tity buying power of the chain. 
The mutual wholesale house, owned 
by retailers is a new development, 
as is the “cash and carry” wholesale 
house. 


“The ferment and change going 
oh in retail distribution is a healthy 
change and readjustment to modern 
conditions and to the public pressure 
for reduced distribution cost.” 


THE value of American exports in September was $427,000,000. This was a 
gain of $100,000,000 over the August total and the highest volume for any month 
The huge total of exports was due to the enormous gains in 


since February 1921. 
shipments of cotton and wheat to Europe. 


Wheat exports, due to crop failures 


abroad and the reviving credit and purchasing power of Europe, have doubled over 
Imports increased $30,000,000 in September, largely due to 


those of one year ago. 


higher silk imports 


By Harry BotsForD 


\ X ] ITHIN a decade a revolutionary 


change has taken place in the 
hotel industry. Time was when the 
social angle of the industry was the 
principal thing; today the industry 
is purely commercial. For much of 
this change the re- 
sponsibility must be 
laid at the door of 
Mr. Volstead. The 
bar used to carry the 
losses of other de- 
partments, but, with 
this gone, the hotel 
found that it was 
necessary to become 
a business establish- 
ment operating on 
an efficiency basis. 


The hotel busi- 
ness has grown ex- 
ceedingly fast in the 
past decade—motor 
transportation, 
growth of “‘hotel 
living’ *—— due to 
shortage of houses— 
and the develop- 
ment of apartment 
hotels, increase of 
alltravel and of pop- 
ulation — the in- 


A side-light on the hotel as a market 


crease of the resort hotel business— 
all of these factors have contributed 
to making the industry a tremendous 
one. As the industry has grown in 
importance the old-time genial host 
has disappeared and in his stead 


“As the industry has grown, the old-time host has given place to the keen and 
highly efficient hotel manager” 
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BECOMES A 
MERCHANT 


Photos, courtesy Hotel Cleveland 


there is a hard-working individual, 
alert, keen and highly efficient. 
Consider the average hotel—aside 
from the usual business of providing 
sleeping quarters and food for regis- 
tered guests, it also conducts a 
flower shop, a cigar 
stand, a drug store, 
a news stand, a bar- 
ber shop, a_ beauty 
parlor, a cafeteria, a 
library — and what 
not? ‘True, some of 
thése matters sare 
Ort enhanced 
through concessions 
but they must be 
carefully supervised. 


What sort of a 
market do the eight- 
een hundred hotels 
in the larger cities of 
thes United states 
make? What do 
they buy—how long 
does it last? Here 
are questions that 
are at once perti- 
nent and interest- 
ing. ‘The answers 
should be of interest 
to the’ butcher, the 


A few vistas in the 


supply rooms of the 
Hotel Cleveland 


showing the kitchen, 
the bakery, and the 
“pantry” 


baker and especially to those who 
patronize hotels—guests and pat- 
rons of cafeterias and other retail- 
ing outlets. ‘The entire hotel propo- 
sition attains considerable dignity 
when it is considered that a fund 
of $2,000,000 has been provided for 
the purpose of a school of hotel 
management in Cornell University. 

The hotel business is growing at 


the rate of 50,000 rooms annually. - 


This growth may not seem very 
large but it appears to assume some 
growth when it is taken into con- 
sideration that every room repre- 
sents an average of 500 feet of floor 
space: corridors, bath-rooms, public 
rooms, storage and service depart- 
ments. | 

The annual replacement of hotel 
fixtures and equipment is tremen- 
dous. If one is seated in the hotel 
dining room and from the kitchen 
there comes the faint crash of a 
breaking dish, one passes it over 
casually, Yet, ii that crash were 
magnified to a point where it would 
incorporate 2,150,000 dozens it 
would make a noise like a million 
boiler plants going at once. 
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Take paint for example—each 
year the hotel market consumes 
2,970,000 gallons of paint to keep 
their property looking spic and span. 
Wall paper isn’t generally used in 
many hotels—yet those hotels which 
do use it manage to consume 1,650,- 
000 rolls of it. A special writer for 
a Sunday paper could tell just how 
farthatipa per would reac be 
stretched end jto. end: 


Do guests ever take the’ silver 
home? One wonders, especially 
when it is figured that 7,425,000 
pieces of table silver must be re- 
placed each year. Napkins also 
wear out, so it would seem, when 
1,100,000 dozens of them must be 
bought each year. 


Food—of course the hotel market 
consumes great quantities of it: 
1,320,000 barrels of flour, 9,900,000 
jars of marmalade, 3,300,000 pounds 
of tea (one wonders how many bar- 
rels of tea this would make!) Ginger 
ale is in pretty constant demand 
when 3,300,000 cases of it are used 
éach year. “What eas whale votea 
highball that would make! 
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Hotels consume annually 
2,150,000 dishes, 
7,425,000 pieces of table 
silver, 1,100,000 dozen 


napkins, a neat market 


Keeping the hotel clean is a real 
job. Consider these items (which 
include kitchen cleaning materials): 
cleaning powders, 16,500,000 
pounds, 9,900,000 pieces of cleaning 
soap. Listed in the room supplies 
one will find figures that indicate 
that 27,500,000 pounds of cleaning 
powder is used—55,000 dozens of 
brooms. In the laundry 44,000,000 
pounds of soap and 6,600,000 pounds 
of starch and blue is consumed each 
year. Keeping the guest clean also 
consumes 440,000,000 pieces of guest 
soap and 1,980,000 dozens of towels 
of all kinds. 

The paying guest uses a number 
of odd items in the course of a year. 
It takes, for example, 165,000 gross 
of pins for his needs; matches are 
consumed at the rate of 358,050,000 
boxes a year. This last figure rather 
proves that the average hotel guest 
is a heavy smoker! Razor rags— 
550,000 dozens of them! Do hotel 
guests write letters? Do they! They 
use in one year 5,000,000 sheets of 
large blotting paper, 550,000 quarts 
of ink, 11,000 dozens of ink wells, 
3,960,000 dozens of pencils and 


Some of the unseen departments of a modern hotel, showing the 


laundries of the Hotel Cleveland 


Hotels of the country wash 4,763,000,000 pieces of bed linen, and 


2,308,640,000 pieces of table linen annually 


1,100,000,000 sheets of writing 
paper. 

The renewal cost of china alone 
runs into $22,400,000 a year— 
§,068,800,000 dishes are washed each 
year and some breakage is bound 
to occur. 


Heating the modern hotel con- 
sumes annually 11,200,000 tons of 
coal. Over 13,000,000 electric light 
bulbs must be replaced each year 
and the consumption of electricity 
reaches the astounding total of 


1,688,200,000 K. W. H. 


It takes many employees to run a 
hotel properly—all told 824,000 em- 
ployees are required to take care of 
81,600,000 registered guests and 
451,200,000 unregistered guests. 
During the course of a year these 
employees eat 477,600,000 meals 


while the registered guests only 
consume 709,600,000 meals. 

That portion of the hotel laundry 
which launders for the hotel and 
not for the convenience of the guests 
has a real job when it is taken into 
consideration that 4,763,000,000 
pieces of bed linen must be cared for 
and 2,308,640,000 pieces of table 


linen laundered. 


Taking these items under con- 
sideration it will be very evident 
that scientific methods are needed 
in the management of the modern 
hotel. ‘The change in management 
has literally made “‘mine host” a 
business man in every respect—the 
growth has been so rapid that many 
statisticians have insisted that the 
hotel industry deserves fourth place 
in a great national industrial life. 
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That the industry is going to 
enjoy a steady growth is very evi- 


dent. ‘The servant problem, plus 
the conveniences, of the modern 
apartment and residential hotels, are 
factors which will keep the growth 
alive if anything will. 

Considered as an industry, it cer- 
tainly does have some very interest- 
ing angles. 


I 


Automobile production may taper off some- 
what during the winter months, as producers are 
unlikely to repeat last year’s mistake of over- 
production and overstocking. In September the 
production of cars and trucks was 288,000, and 
in October about 284,500 or 3,500 less than 
September. In the first nine months of 1924, 
the output of 2,827,900 cars and trucks was a 
reduction of six per cent below the total for the 


corresponding period of 1923 
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and it is expected that super- 
agencies will be created in time of 
war for their control. These agen- 
cies will have representatives in 
each of our industrial districts and 
elsewhere, as necessary, so that the 
vast majority of questions may be 
decided locally as they arise. 

He will also want to be assured of 
a supply of raw materials sufficient 
to take care of his war order and at 
reasonable prices. Inasmuch as the 
law of supply and demand prac- 
tically ceases to operate in time of 
war, the supply of raw and semi- 
finished materials to industry in an 
emergency raises the most far- 
reaching and vital questions of the 
whole industrial problem. The 
three major factors in the solution 
of these questions are price-control, 
priorities and commodity commit- 
tees. It is expected that these func- 
tions will be exercised by a super- 
agency, such as the War Industries 
Board during the World War. The 
War Department’s share will be to 
determine the relative priorities 
between its own requirements and 
to present its case before the super- 
agency so that proper priorities may 
be secured for its requirements 
with respect to other govern- 
mental agencies and the gen- 
eral public. Joint Committees 
of Army and Navy officers 
are working on plans to in- 
sure co-ordination between the 
requirements of the War and 
Navy Departments. 


Commodity Committees have 
been set up in the War Department 
and are now getting together the 
total requirements of critical raw 
materials to support the war orders. 
Each Committee is composed of the 
representatives from each supply 
branch having requirements for the 
commodities assigned. They are 
charged with maintaining contact 
with industry and with sources of 
information. In this 
way, plans are 
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Industrial Mobilization 


Continued from page 4 


being developed and a supply of raw 
and semi-finished materials, as ad- 
equate as circumstances will permit, 
will be assured each war contractor. 
Finally, the manufacturer will 
want to have a contract which will 
mutually protect his interests and 
those of the government. A War 
Department Committee has been 
working on war contract forms for a 
long time and with advice from 
numerous sources and is gradually 
evolving forms which it is believed 
will greatly diminish the difficulties 
experienced by contractors, during 
and since the World War, with their 
war contracts. It is expected that 
these forms will assure each con- 
tractor a fair price, protect him 
from conditions which are beyond 
his control, provide for prompt 
payment of sums due for goods 
delivered and in some cases for 
actual expenditures for plant exten- 
sions required by the contract in 
advance of actual production. At 
the same time, they will protect the 
government against profiteering and 
will provide every incentive for the 
diligent and economical prosecution 
of the work. 
In this sketch, I have briefly 
mentioned some of the ques- 
tions that arise in making plans 
for obtaining a simple article 
similar to a commercial pro- 
duct. For purely com= 
mercial articles, the pro- 
curement is simpler but 
distribution more difh- 
CUltapecauSe,o1 athe 
huge quantities in- 
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volved. For purely military arti- 
cles of a highly technical nature, 
other questions of special equipment, 
machine tools, jigs, and gages are 
encountered. ‘Those processes and 
arts having no parallel in com- 
mercial practice present special prob- 
lems. All of these are receiving due 
consideration which space will not 
permit discussing here. 


Such in bare outline is the scheme 
under which the War Department is 
working toward a proper industrial 
preparedness. . The war chest of 
ancient days has been aptly com- 
pared to a modern nation’s indus- 
trial capacity. A sufficient hoard of 
gold would now be impossible and 
futile — it must be replaced by the 
readiness of our industries to trans- 
form our resources into munitions. 
Our reliance on the industrial side 
rests upon the scientific and techni- 
cal skill of the American people, 
their ability to organize and manage 
large undertakings and to utilize 
the economic resources of the nation. 
The duty of the War Department is 
to present its demands in a clearly 
defined manner in order to make it 
possible for industry to co-operate 
with the military element for the 
national defense. We are but 
attempting to plan deliberately and 
calmly in time of peace so that that 
co-operation may take place in time 
of necessity with the greatest rapid- 
ity and without unnecessary disrup- 
tion) of the established “orderquas 
trust that the measures taken by the 
War Department will be found to be 
practicable in application and satis- 
factory in results, both in time of 
peace and when they have to meet 
the searching trials of war. I know 
that the response of American busi- 

ness to the Department’s 
needs will be instant and 
adequate at all times. 


Memories of a Consolidation Formed On a 


Pullman Car Near Cleveland 


Continued from page 8 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Company and agreed with them to 
pay them $75,000 in cash for their 


services as bankers. 


That consolidation was to take 
up the Mechanical Rubber Company 
consolidation, which I had _pre- 
viously consolidated. Then I opened 
negotiations for the Hartford Rub- 
ber Works, one of the most im- 
portant tire companies in the United 
States, owned by Col. Pope of 
bicycle. fame, I asked’ Ivins; as 
my lawyer, to open negotiations 
with Pope. The Colonel became so 
fascinated with Ivins that he re- 
tained him as his own lawyer in 
connection with the organization of 
the American Bicycle Company. 


I then took up negotations with 
G & J of Cleveland. A doctor told 
Miller of the Peerless Rubber Com- 
pany that he couldn’t live over six 
months, so with this in the offing, 
I bought the Peerless for $600,000, 
whereas it was worth $1,000,000. 
But Miller, in making arrangements 
to leave this mundane sphere, pre- 
ferred cash to plants. The result 
was the organization of the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Company. 


When it came to rounding up that 
consolidation, Barring, Magoun & 
Company wanted information as to 
the details of the organization, so 
as to get an idea as to the profits. 


The fact was that they wanted 
to look under the gospel tent, as 
the saying goes, to see whether 
there was a bible or a woman in the 
tent. I told them that I had made 
a specific trade with them, and that 
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under the agreement they were to 
receive $75,000 in cash, which I 
Mase prepared tO pay themes lhe 
agreement was clear, and although 
it was rather their inability to look 
under the tent that displeased 
them, they accepted the $75,000. 


I never had any arrangement with 
Ivins as to compensation for going 
to London, but after Rubber Goods 
was organized, I handed him an 
envelope, containing securities, which 
he sold for over $250,000. He told 
his partner, Kidder, that for the 
first time in his life he had a fortune. 


The Rubber Goods Manufactur- 
ing Company concern was prosper- 
ous. I then conceived the idea of 
consolidating the United States 
Rubber Company with the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Company and 
other concerns, which involved the 
raising of $15,000,000 in cash. I 
took up the negotiations with Ryan, 
Brady, Rogers, in which they indi- 
cated their willingness to put up a 
very large amount of cash. Morgan, 
B. J. Work and O. C. Barber signed 
for a half-million each, and I was 
making great progress. ‘Two of my 
associates and friends went to 
Rogers to procure his signature. 
He took his pen in hand to sign, 
but a darky boy knocked at the 
door and said a gentleman wished 
to see him immediately, and Rogers 
dropped the pen and rushed out, 
to see someone of great importance. 


The next day two of my friends 
went to see him to secure his sig- 
nature, and his reply to their sur- 
prise was that he didn’t propose 


Cleveland Failures 


Millions 
of Ton 


The number of business failures in Cleveland, 


as reported by Bradstreet’s, showed a slight 

decline in October. The total was 39 with 

liabilities of $465,056. This compared with 
42 failures for $1,408,935 in September 


Coal Production 


The output of soft coal found a level during 
October at around 10,250,000 tons weekly. 
Industrial consumption 1s increasing slightly 
but warm weather has retarded buying for 
domestic purposes. The output of soft coal in 
October was approximately 41,100,000 tons 
against 40,900,000 tons in September 
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to have “so much Flint domination!”’ 
I was interested to ascertain why 
this sudden change, and I found that 
Rogers’ idea was to corner the crude 
rubber market and thereby create 
a situation so that the manufacturers 
of rubber shoes and mechanical 
goods would be in his power, or the 
power of the syndicate which he 
might form, so that a consolidation 
could be brought about at a greater 
profit to the consolidators than if 
the negotiation was conducted with- 
out the power that would come 
from cornering raw material. 

When Rogers said “thumbs down,” 
it meant the withdrawal of many of 
the capitalists from their desire to 
invest. I then purchased enough 
crude rubber so that it was impos- 
sible for anyone to corner the 
crude rubber market; but the final 
result was my inability to hold the 
situation, and I incurred a heavy 
loss. 

Some years later the consolidation 
was brought about and the United 
States Rubber Company today owns 
practically all of the stock of the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which gave the United States 
Rubber Company the great advan- 
tage of different sources of revenue. 
If a concern simply manufactures 
rubber boots and shoes, its prosper- 
ity is very largely dependent on 
“slush.” By having a diversified 


-product, they have almost a cer- 


tainty of substantial earnings. It 
was this development which led 
me later to see the unusual possi- 
bilities in ‘consolidating allied in- 
dustrial interests. 


Millions 
of Tons 


COAL PRODUCTION 


(Bituminous, Monthly) 
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Emglish Business Conditions 


Continued from page 16 


of £32 millions, and manufactured 
articles of £32 millions. Price levels 
have had an influence on the figures, 
while some of the additional imports 
may form the basis of exports later, 
but, even allowing for such factors 
as these, the figures for the current 
year are not entirely satisfactory. 
Allowance should, however, be made 
for the decline of £20 millions in the 
exports of coal for the first nine 
months of 1924; exports of British 
manufactures have increased by £32 
millions. 

The unemployment figures are 
less encouraging; the number of 
persons on October 6, 1924, recorded 
on the registers of [mployment 


Exchanges in Great Britain, was 
1,215,000, which, although 70,000 
less than the Sfiigure recorded ton 
December 31, 1923, compares with a 
figure, or L015, 000 Sines) ures 
seasonal increase in unemployment 
is not unusual at this time of the 
year, but “the, presenta nich me total 
shows that progress remains very 
slow. 


In spite of various adverse fac- 
tors, however, there is no reason to 
assume that business has received 
any definite setback. Prices last 
month showed a slight increase and 
banking advances continue to ex- 
pand. The volume of exports shows 


no reduction, compared with a year 
ago, while to some extent the in- 
creased imports indicate that more 
orders are either in hand or in sight. 
One or two important industries, 
such as iron and steel, coal and ship- 
building, are passing through special 
difficulties, but progress is being 
made in other directions. At the 
moment the imminence of the 
General Election is creating some 
uncertainty, but this is a tempo- 
rary influence only, and the success 
which has attended the efforts to 
secure financial stability on the 
Continent should gradually have a 
broadening effect upon our inter- 
national trade. 


What Keeps the Right Boys 
Out of the Machine Shop ? 


ducer even though this emergency 
only occurs at infrequent intervals. 
If he can prevent its occurrence at 
all hesis¥even mores valuable.) [lt 
might even be wise to create a new 
title such as “‘master machinist”’ or 
“master craftsman,” and make its 
attainment not a matter of years 
but of actual achievement. While 
such a title is perhaps equivalent to 
the old title of “journeyman,” this 
has fallen into disuse and no longer 
means anything to be proud of. But 
a new title and new conditions 


Per Cent Increase Per Cent Increas 
ver 1913 Powe i913 : 
6 WHOLESALE PRICES _ 60 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Wholesale prices, as measured by the Bureau of Labor 


Per Cent 
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might serve a useful purpose at 
this time. 

There are many men who might 
have made excellent master machin- 
ists, who are now in other and less 
useful occupations. » [hey Seither 
started wrong from the lack of right 
opportunities, false pride on their 
part or on the part of their parents, 
lack of proper recognition of the 
master craftsman by the commun- 
ity, or they may have switched for 
some of the above reasons or for 
greater remuneration in other lines. 


COST OF LIVING 


Percentage Gains Over 1914 
For Cleveland—Over 1913 for United States 


Compiled by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The machine industry is big 
enough and vital enough to provide 
opportunity for the best brains and 
the best skill in the ‘country, 
Without them it cannot render the 
full service of which it is capable. 
Let us make it an industry which 
will appeal to the young man with 
brains, with initiative and who 
desires an opportunity to create. 
Something which will satisfy his 
desire for romance, for self ex- 
pression and for service. 
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statistics’ index, declined slightly in September. The 

number stood at 148.8 against 149.7 one month before. 

Metals, fuel and clothing were lower, while building 

materials and foods advanced. On November 1, however, 

a sharp rise in prices is indicated by Dun’s index, which 

was 54% per cent above the year’s low point and at the 
highest level since January, 1921 


Living costs, which tended downward in the early months of 1924, turned upward in September. 

The cost of living index, compiled by the bureau of labor statistics, increased almost one per cent 

from June to September to a level of 70.6 per cent over the 1913 average. It is now 21 per cent 

below the 1920 peak. In Cleveland, living costs rose 1.1 per cent from June to September, rising 
to 77.9 per cent above the level of 1914 
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The Blue Birds Are Calling You 


Drop dull care and come with me 
Down the path of the opal sea, 

Where the Southern Cross lights the star-gemmed night; 
Where gay birds sing and the world is bright — 

And old romance spells Mystery. 


CLosE your eyes and dream of sun-warmed seas — the deep green 
of the tropics — silvery waterfalls — cool courtyards — the tinkle of 
guitars — the patter of Spanish —nights when the sky is velvet 
pierced with diamonds— days exploring places which fill you with 
a constant variety of ever-changing delight — 


All this will come to you in a thousand fold on the third annual 
cruise De Luxe of the Steamer “PastTorzs” to the Caribbean, sailing 
from New York, January 31st. 


Itineraries and full details on request. 


THE AKERS-FOLKMAN-LAWRENCE CoO. 


2010 EAST 9th STREET 
Affiliated with CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The UNION TRU ST Co. 
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‘Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it night have been! 


— WHITTIER 


L IS YOUR PURPOSE to provide for the well- -being ‘of your family 
after you are gone, but — 


Several things can faster which may: dissipate all—or a large 
portion—of your property or insurance. : 


The entire fruits of a lifetime of hard work may be swept away 
and your family left destitute. 


Are you going to leave your affairs in such snape that in a few 
years your family will say “it might have been” different, if—? 


To find out how easy it is to leave your estate so that it will 
accomplish exactly what you wish, and how it is possible that 
it may be nearly doubled, is well worth a call on the 
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Solving the Transit Problem 


An unusually interesting and studious review of the transit situation with the present tendency 
toward solution of its peculiar problems—problems of vital interest 


Be SOME ironic twist of economic 
conditions, this country stands 
in a peculiar position. Never before 
in its history have we had so great 
an aggregation of motive power, and 
yet never before has the problem of 
mass transportation reached a more 
acute stage than at the present 
moment. 


to every reader of TRADE WINDs 
By O. D. Foster 


On the face of it, it 1s apparent 
that we have more transportation 
than the streets and highways of the 
country will carry, yet the opening 
of new highways and the constant 
widening of city streets seem to offer 
nothing more than temporary relief. 
What then is the difficulty which 


confronts us in the better handling 


of mass movement, and what can be 
done to relieve the congestion which 
faces us at every traffic center? 

To speak briefly, our main diffi- 
culty is not concerned with either 
motive power or highways. It hasa 
more fundamental origin. What 
this country needs most of all at 
the present moment is a complete 


co-ordination of every form of public 
transport under responsible and prop- 
erly organized management. ‘There 
is only one solution of the traffic 
problem which is possible under 
existing conditions and that is a 
unification of the service in each 
locality, which should be directed 
by men who have made it their life 
business to study the economics of 
mass transportation. ‘Trafic space 
must be made productive to the 
maximum, if we are to avoid con- 
gestion. To do so, proper analysis 
should be made of all street areas 
and this space should be used as 
effectively as possible for the move- 
ment of the common carriers which 
are the arteries of the nation’s busi- 
ness. In transportation, as in many 
manufacturing interests, compet- 
itive and duplicated service is not 
only wasteful but is actually injuri- 
ous to the community and should 
not be permitted in the best interests 
of public welfare: 


In the past ten years, electric 
traction interests have faced a seri- 
ous crisis. With the advent of the 
automobile, with the constantly 
increasing political pressure which 
was brought to bear in the renewal 
of franchises, they suffered what 
almost amounted to temporary col- 
lapse. Public utility securities, par- 
ticularly those of the tractian com- 
panies, were a drug on the market, 
for the public had lost confidence in 
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installation of automatic substations which operate with 
less waste and without manual attendance” 
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their earning power. Today the 
pendulum has swung in the other 
direction, and the public utilities 
have come back. The public has 
learned through well directed 
publicity and a frank discussion of 
public service problems that no 
community can prosper if it fails to 
take into account the relation its 
public utilities bear to its business 
progress. In other words, it has 
learned that no community can con- 
tinue to grow if it starves its utilities. 


‘As a result, entire communities are 


now standing back of public service 
interests even to the sextent sor 
going down into their pockets and 
investing heavily in public utility 
securities. 


In consequence, the closing 
months of 1923 marked a new era in 
the traction industry, for during that 
year it carried over its 44,000 miles 
of track a total of 16,000,000,000 
persons, which is the largest number 
ever carried over the electric’ rail- 
ways of any one country since time 
began. 


This statement is especially sig- 
nificant for several reasons. First of 
all it marks distinctly the progress 
in electric traction interests, for 1923 
was a year notable as that in which 
automobile production reached its 
highest point, and it is open knowl- 
edge that the enormous increase in 
the use of automobiles has been a 
severe blow to the street railways. 
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approximately 
3,650,000 passenger cars were manu- 
factured and passenger car registra- 


During O23 


tion reached the high point of 
13,457,214. Yet, in the face of this 
great automotive movement, the 
street railways not only came back, 
but exceeded all previous records of 
accomplishment. 


Few people realize the magnitude 
of ‘the: investment in /the) elecime 
traction industry in this country. It 
represents almost $6,000,000,000, 
which constitutes about two per cent 
of the national wealth. This amount 
is greater than the combined invest- 
ments in all gas, telephone and tele- 
graph companies. In the operation 
of its 44,000 miles of trackage, it 
employs 301,000 people. Its annual 
payroll reaches 445,000,000. It 
has 104,000 cars in service and 2,000 
motor busses are being operated in 
connection with its lines. During 
1923, the-ind Us try. comemes 
$282,000,000 in the purchase of 
materials for maintenance, exten- 
sions and improvements, and about 
64 per cent of this was utilized for 
new equipment and_ extensions. 
During 1924, the estimates for ex- 
penditures of a similar character 
were set at approximacely 
$262,000,000, an amount which in 
all probability will be exceeded. 


Not long ago, the Department of 
Commerce made public figures from 


the census of manufacturers show- 
ing the purchases of cars by the 
electric railway companies in 1923 
as compared to 1921. It was 
found that the electric railways had 
bought more than twice as many 
cars last year as were bought for the 
two years previous. In 1921, pur- 
chases covered 1,358 passenger cars 
and 62 freight cars, valued at 
$10,128,472, whereas in 1923, the 
number had grown to 2,767 passen- 
ger cars, valued at $25,695,757 and 
115 freight cars, valued at $488,956. 
The increase in the number of cars 
was 103 per cent and the increase in 
value was 158.5 per cent. This in 
itself reflects something of the 
progressiveness and BeereL NEN 
of the present campaign which i 
being waged to give the public 
better riding service. 


Taking up the question of a proper 
co-ordination of transportation, in- 
terests, which is the most serious 


question before the industry, the 
traction companies maintain — and 
with justice —that their business 
consists not merely in running a 
street railway, an auxiliary bus line 
or a subway, but covers the entire 
responsibility of providing the trans- 


development” 


“The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Electric was one of 
the first to realize the possibilities of de luxe service, and the Inter- 
state Public Service Company of Indianapolis runs sleepers 
between Indianapolis and Loutsville — close attention to what 
the public utilities are doing will convince the most skeptical 
that, where properly protected and encouraged by community 
effort, they will prove to be the biggest single factor in local 


portation for a given district. As 
such it should be merged under one 
responsible head and not be forced 
into a receivership by competition 


with unregulated agencies, nor be 
made the tool of unscrupulous 
politicians. 

Thesactual “purpose ob pa ecityis 
transportation system is to carry 
people who desire to ride in the 
quickest and most convenient man- 
ner possible, safely and at a reason- 
able fare. To do this three classes 
of. public carriers have been rec- 
ognized as workable. 


1. Rapid transit lines, which include 
elevated railways, subways, those 
traveling over private rights of 
way or any adaptation of these 
limes, where the cars move over-a 
comparatively unrestricted area. 


2. Surface street railways. 
3.. Motor busses. 


In a properly regulated and co- 
ordinated system each of these 
carriers has its proper place, and is 
made a part of a logical plan of 
operation. 

The rapid transit line, which 
involves an expensive right of way, 
is only justified where the density of 
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travel creates sufficient use to war- 
rant the investment. Elevated roads 
cost at least four times as much as 
surface lines and subways cost four 
or five times as much as elevated 
lines. Rapid transit provides the 
speediest, most comfortable and 
most economical method of han- 
dling large volumes of passengers 
and is the solution of transportation 
in congested areas, as it creates new 
traffic levels, but it should be util- 
ized intensively to warrant the 
installation expenditure and is hard- 
ly practicable in cities where the 
population runs much under a mil- 
lion. It is also true that even in 
large cities only a few traffic routes 
actually support rapid transit lines. 


Some idea of the enormous crowds 
handled in large cities by rapid 
transit is evidenced by the numbers 
carried on the subways and elevated 
lines in New York City, which are 
probably the most highly congested 
lines in the country. For the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1924, 
theses Imee carriede .1.611'538,0/2 
people, Yet in spite: of this enor- 
mous crowd, they only provided for 
a little more than half of the street 
railway movement in New York 
Ciiyoeworeh amou nted gto 
2,672,940,000 people over that 
twelve-month period. This is far in 
excess Of the population of the 
entire world. 


In all probability no other sub- 
ject so occupies the attention of 


communities as well as traction men 
at this moment as the place the 
motor bus should play in the ques- 
tion of mass transportation. As 
yet it is a new unit and as yet its 
proper place and function have not 
been fully established in the minds 
of either the traction officials or the 
public, for it has not been developed 
to its full effectiveness. That it has 
its place in the natural scheme of 
passenger movement is acknowl- 
edged by every progressive traction 
man in the country. 


Much of the controversy on the 
subject of bus operation has been 
due to certain very distinct features. 
Bus operation which is unregulated 
and which competes with the rail- 
ways, duplicating their service, 1s 
manifestly uneconomic and detri- 
mental to community interests, but 
— fortunately for the public as well 
as thestreet) car companies — the 
unregulated bus has practically run 
its faces, Ihis in-part is, duewto tie 
co-operation of the bus manu- 
facturers, who were quick to see that 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number lay not in the operation of 
independent bus lines which paral- 
leled the rights of way of the trac- 
tion companies, but that the bus 
had a far larger field of utility in its 
capacity of supplementary and feed- 
er service to the street car lines. 


Own rus subject, J. N. Shannahan, 
president of the Newport News & 
Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company, and newly appointed 
president of the American Electric 
Railway Association, spoke very 
forcibly to the writer in a recent 
interview. 


“Every forward looking man in 
the traction industry knows that the 
motor bus has a distinct place in 
passenger movement,” said Mr. 
Shannahan. “More than that, it is 
going to be a vital factor in the 
development of such new interests 
as are bound to arise from time to 
time in the affairs of every live elec- 
tric railway in the country. ‘The 
flexibility of the bus, which can be 
changed from one route to another 
as needed; its value as an initiatory 
form of transportation in opening up 
new routes; the facility with which it 


can be extended into rural districts» ' 


in order to put people into touch with 
the interurban lines and its desira- 
bility as a temporary expedient for 
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transportation purposes all point to 
it as a valuable aid to progressive 
companies not alone in building up 
increased service on their main 
lines, but also in offering to the 
public some form of transportation 
and intercommunication where a 
company might not be justified in 
the enormous expense incident to 
laying even a few miles of additional 
trackage. 


“The point which we, as traction 
men, are making an effort to empha- 
size, is that all forms of transporta- 
tion in every community, no matter 
what they are, should be co-ordi- 
nated under one responsible manage- 
ment and that the people should 
look to one responsible head to 
solve their transportation problems. 
Unregulated operation of any form 
of transportation has an unfavorable 
effect on local service. 


“But, in spite of the value of the 
bus" as an dusdiiary wagent, atlas 
been proved in several places with 
disastrous results that service on 
rubber tires will never replace that 
ol railss ein the first) places busses 
could not handle the volume of 
traffic which the electric railways 
are moving daily and they are more 
expensive to operate. The intro- 
duction of the bus supplies a very 
definite need, but it offers its great- 
est value in supplementing electric 
railway service rather than in super- 
ceding it.” 

Interesting in the support of this 
opinion are some of the figures which 
have been compiled in working out 
the operation of bus routes in con- 
nection with street railway problems. 


In Baltimore, Maryland, a traffic 
count in the down town district 
showed that five times as many 
automobiles carried less than 1/5 
as Many passengers as street Cars; 
that 4,130 parked vehicles not only 
took up all the available space and 
retarded traffic but also choked the 
main arteries in and out oi the city. 


A check in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, during the rush hour, showed 
that at a certain period, 119 street 
cars passed a given point and at the 
same time so did 1,130 automobiles. 
To reduce it) tovaspercentave, 9555 
per cent of the passing traffic con- 
sisted of street cars and 90.47 per 
cent was automobiles. The pas- 
sengers carried by the street cars 
numbered 3,647 and those carried by 
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the automobiles 2,094, or 63.5 per 
cent by street cars and 36.5 per cent 


by automobiles. The space taken 
up in the street) by thesli9@car. 
figured 4,760 lineal feet and by the 
1,130 automobiles 15,820 feet. The 
street cars occupied 23 per cent of 
the space and the automobiles 314 
times as much — or 77 per cent of 
the space—and carried only a 
little more than 14 as many people. 
This amounted to seven times as 
much street space per passenger as 
did the street cars. 


If all of the Grand Rapids auto- 
mobiles had been full sized busses, 
they would have occupied 31,640 
feet, Of street spacewand simmia 
loaded with people both sitting and 
standing would have carried only 
approximately 45,000 people, where- 
as to carry the same numberyos 
passengers by the railway only 452 
cars would have been required and 
only 18,080 feet of street occupied. 


On the other hand, where busses 
have been properly correlated with 
existing service, they have proved 
not only practical but have filled a 
vital need. Louis H. Palmer, Vice 
President and General Manager of 
the United Railways & Electric 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland, 
one of the most progressive electric 
railways in the country, has used 
busses for supplementary service on 
his ines: since 1916: “Whetiwme 
should do,’ said Mr: Palmeraimn 
talking to me about it, “is to get 
the good out of a new thing instead 
of opposing it.” Mr. Palmer runs 
both double-deck and single busses 
on his lines and finds they give very 
satisfactory service as part of his 
traction system. He also uses 
trackless trolleys and is one of the 
advocates of articulated cars if run 
under proper conditions. He handles 
two cars, each 75 feet long, with 
two men. As all lines in Baltimore 
are through routed, this works out 
very well. 


The Northern Ohio Traction Com- 
pany is another line which operates 
quite a fleet of busses. It has put 
itself in the unique position of 
paralleling its own route with a bus 
line. This company is one of those 
which finds it desirable to run de 
luxe busses over its express routes 
and altogether has 100 busses in 
operation. Some time ago its exec- 
utives anticipated the bus move- 


ment and determined to use it to 
Please continue on page 17 


Cleveland's 


pce 


By 
Dr. Rosert Ernest VINSON 


President of Western Reserve 
University 


LL of the agencies in Cleveland 

which are concerned in the 
matter of the university develop- 
ment have found themselves very 
much interested in the statistical 
information and recommendations 
in the report of the Commission 
appointed by the Cleveland Founda- 
tion to investigate these matters 
during the past five or six months. 
This investigation was brought 
about at the joint request of the 
boards of trustees of Case School of 
Applied*Science and Western 
Reserve University, which felt that 
an effort should be made to discover, 
first, how far the two institutions 
have been meeting the needs of this 
community from the standpoint of 
higher education; and second, if 
they have not been fully meeting 
the situation, what their needs are 
to enable them to do so, and while 
the report of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion’s study has not yet been printed 
and communicated officially in fin- 
ished form to the boards of trustees, 
a general summary of the report has 
been made public in a series of 
luncheons, together with the out- 
standing ‘recommendations of the 
commission. 


Of course, all of the facts pre- 
sented and the recommendations of 
the Commission will require con- 
siderable study in detail before the 
result aimed at in the report can 
even begin to be accomplished. 
This is true, not only because of the 
magnitude of the task itself, but 
because of the fact that so many 
different interests and previously 
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independent agencies must be con- 
sidered. However, at the present 
time certain things are clear and I 
am glad of the opportunity to bring 
them to your attention. 


First, it should be kept in mind 
that there are two ways of looking at 
the matter of higher education in 
Cleveland.” One is’ that. or the 
development of existing agencies, 
increasing their facilities and broad- 
ening the scope of their courses of 
study and activities as means may 
become available. The other is to 
consider the problem of the needs of 
the community and to endeavor to 
work out the program of the develop- 
ment of existing agencies in order 
thatetheyymay “be able to do the 
job. The second method seems to 
have been the one, and wisely so, 
which was followed in the report of 
the Foundation study. 


No one can look back over the 
history of the last 35 or 40 years in 
the development of Case School of 
Applied Science and Western 
Reserve University without becom- 
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ing aware of the fact that these 
institutions have done a remarkable 
piece of work in this community in a 
number of fields with which a great 
university must be concerned, and it 
would be entirely possible for the 
two institutions to proceed in the 
future as they have done in the past 
on a limited scale, giving instruction 
of an excellent quality, and yet at 
the same time because of the growth 
and development of the community 
in which they are located fail utterly 
to meet in any adequate fashion the 
needs of such a community for 
university instruction. Such a pro- 
cess would only increase the disparity 
between the activities and accom- 
plishments of these institutions, and 
the needs of the community, which 
have already become quite apparent 
to even a casual observer. 

The fact seems to be that while 
the city of Cleveland and this entire 
metropolitan district has established 
for itself an enviable reputation in 
the development of its primary and 
secondary schools, it has never yet 


as a community faced the question 
of the desirability and practicability 
of erecting here a university which 
should be in all its parts commen- 
surate with the needs of this com- 
munity. I should say, therefore, 
that the first item to be considered 
setting forth the opportunity of 
Cleveland as an educational center 
lies in the fact just mentioned, that 
this community as a community has 
never seriously approached this 
question. On the other hand, when 
we consider the rapid growth of the 
high schools of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, the fact that students are being 
graduated from public high schools 
and private preparatory schools in 
this district by the thousands every 
year, it is impossible for us to over- 
look the fact that, if a great univer- 
sity 1s to be considered in any sense 
as a producer of an intelligent and 
cultivated ¥ citizenry.) there siseea 
wealth of raw material offered by 
this community which under the 
present circumstances must be large- 
ly wasted for this final purpose 
because facilities have not been pro- 
vided by which this raw material can 
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Dr. Roperr Ernest Vinson 
President of Western Reserve University 


be turned into the finished product. 
It is needless to say that this cannot 
be done by other institutions else- 
where for the simple reason that it 
has been found that if institutions 
of higher learning are not made 
available, the vast majority even of 


qualified young men and women do 
not as a matter of fact attend such 
institutions. There is in and around 
the city of Cleveland an available 
population of possible university 
students equal in number, and cer- 
tainly equal in ability, to the popu- 
lation of many states of the Union, 
and this younger generation who are 
to be the future citizens of this com- 
munity have as much right to look 
forward to university advantages 
within a reasonable distance as any 
others. 

I wish also to call attention to a 
general spirit which is sweeping over 
the country, and which has mani- 
fested itself in other metropolitan 
centers mahy of them of fareleds 
population and less importance in- 
dustrially and commercially than 
the metropolitan district of which 
Cleveland is the center. It has been 
pointed out, for instance, by the 
Commission of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation that if the city of Cleveland 
had provided proportionate oppor- 
tunity for its young people, as is the 
case in several smaller communities, 
there would be today in Western 


“Educationally the Cleveland metropolitan area is by no 
means as self-contained as 1t 15 commercially and industrially” 


Reserve University and in Case 
School of Applied Science not less 
than sixteen thousand students, or 
in other words, four times the num- 
ber at present attending both insti- 


tutions. Sooner or later this com- 
munity will seriously face this ques- 
tion and will make provision in this 
direction through the exhibition of 
the same sort of community spirit 
which has already manifested itself 
so signally here. I feel sure that 
when this time comes the two insti- 
tutions which I have named, and 
others which are already existing 
and flourishing, will be glad to enter 
into this movement in a co-operative 
spirit. 

I have recently read a little book- 
let issued by one of the banking 
houses of Cleveland under the title 
peo Where the vlron sor, thes North 
meets the Coal of the South” and 
the booklet further goes on to indi- 
eate that im the ereat banks or 
Cleveland the wealth of the com- 
munity has been mobilized so that 
this meeting of the iron and the coal 


Above — The new Lakeside 
Hospital. Below — W.R.U’s 


new gymnasium 


“Never, as a community, has 
Cleveland faced the question of 
the desirability and practica- 
bility of erecting here a univer- 
sity which should be in all its 
parts commensurate with the 

needs of this community” 


may be carried through from the 
raw material to the finished product. 
The greatness of Cleveland indus- 
trially and commercially is thus 
accounted for either by the presence 
or by the availability through trans- 
portation of the raw materials of 
industry and the ability upon the 
part of the citizens of this com- 
munity to furnish the capital nec- 
essary for their transformation. 
This makes Cleveland commercially 
and industrially self-contained and 
able not only to manufacture a suffi- 
cient amount of finished articles for 
its own consumption, but to have a 
large surplus to contribute to other 
parts of the world. It is in both of 
these aspects that the commercial 
prosperity of this community con- 
sists, that is, both in satisfying its 
own home consumption needs and 
being able also to contribute a sur- 
plus to those who are not so for- 
tunately placed. 


Educationally, however, as has 
been thoroughly demonstrated in 
the report of the Cleveland Founda- 


tion, the Cleveland metropolitan 
area is by no means so self-contained 
as itis commercially and industrially. 
A relatively smaller percentage of 
the capable and prepared young 
men and women of this community 
go to college than is true of the coun- 
try generally or other cities of any- 
thing like equal importance. We do 
not produce annually a sufficient 
number of trained men and women 
to care for our own needs and conse- 
quently must import from the out- 
side, thus leaving the balance of 
trade in this respect always against 
us. The whole object of the present 
movement is to endeavor to develop 
the local situation so that we may 
be in educational matters somewhat 
upon the same footing as we are in 
other directions, largely self-con- 
tained and contributing our portion 
to the general advancement of 
civilization. Everything requisite to 
this end is to be found in Cleveland 
and can be made to produce this 
result by centering our community 
interest and attention upon it. 


“Tf the city of Cleveland had provided pro- 
portionate opportunity for 1ts young 
people, as have other smaller communities, 
today not less than 16,000 students would 
be attending Western Reserve University 


and Case School of Applied Science” 
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ANTA C.Laus is becoming nat- 
S uralized and a good American 
Citizen ey Cals aco, hee Dadmanis 
principal factories in ‘Thuringia, 
Germany where most of his dolls 
were made; in Nuernberg-Fuerth, 
Bavaria; where his smetaleand 
mechanical toys were manufactured, 
and in Erzbirge, Saxony, where his 
shops specialized on wooden and 
papier-mache toys. Now his games 
are being made in Springfield and 
Salem, Massachusetts; and his metal 
toys throughout Connecticut, and 
all sorts of toys and Christmas spe- 
cialties all over the United States. 


The Department of Commerce 
has recently had a survey made of 
toy factories and makes this official 
report —that the majority of the 
toys of the world are being made in 
this country. Warren L. Hoagland, 
chief of Secretary Hoover’s new 
“Specialties Division” of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
bases his statement that the United 
States now fills the world’s Christ- 
mas stocking on a comprehensive 


Toy 


study of all the factors that go to 
make up the toy industry. Very 
recently a report has been received 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
O. S. Payne, from Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, after he had made a per- 
sonal and extensive study of the 
German toy industry. 


AMERICAN TOYS ARE OF 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


It must not be supposed that the 
toy industry in this country is of 
overnight development. It has been 
building for more than three score 
years. And, taking for illustration 
one great game factory in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, it is true that 
the educational world and the world 
of home life, of parent and child are 
deeply indebted to such plants. 
Educational toys have revolution- 
ized education for little children in 
schools, and have supplied education- 
al amusement inthe home. Christmas 
shoppers have taken kindly to such 
toysandthe demand forthemis strong 
and evidently will continue to be. 
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Headquarters 
Now Located — 


in America 


By 


Uruat Vincent WILCOx 


Toy Making 

Noe to data collected at the bien- 

nial census of manufactures for 1923, 
the establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of toys, games and playground 
equipment, not including children’s car- 
riages and sleds, playing cards and sporting 
and athletic goods, in that year reported 
such products valued at $54,798,310, together 
with other classes of products valued at 
$1,268,122, making a total of $56,066,432. 
The rate of increase in this total, as compared 
with 1921, the last preceding census year, 
was 58 pef cent. — Bradstreet’s 


By a strange coincidence it was 
immediately following the Civil War 
that the greatest game factory in 
this country got its real start, just 
as the entire toy industry has been 
given a new impetus in this country 
following the World War. While 
some of the toy trade went back 
across seas after the war closed, 
American manufacturers have con- 
tinued to design new toys and have 
built special machinery that has 
brought the cost down. On the 
other hand, Government business 
agents in Germany in a special re- 
port note that foreign orders for 
toys are being canceled because of 
the increased cost of production and 
scarcity of raw materials which have 
tended to force German costs up to 
the level of the world market. 


“It would seem very likely that 
Germany has now lost the advantage 
that it appeared to possess when the 
mark was declining rapidly, and 
American manufacturers need not 
fear such severe competition from 
Thuringia, Nuremberg and Erze- 


bridge as they have been experienc- 
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ing,’ Mr. Payne reports to the 
Department of Commerce. In the 
three main centers of the German 
toy industry, approximately 80 per 
cent of their output has been ex- 
ported, but since costs of production 
have increased and the manufac- 
turers are unable to give fixed prices 
except for goods already on hand, 
the trade is falling off rapidly. 


Factories Near Raw MatTERIALS 


There is a healthy sign in the 
United States which stands out in 
contrast to the situation in which 
the German manufacturers are find- 
ing themselves, with scarcity of raw 
materials. The American manu- 
facturers are establishing factories 
for metal toys in the very heart of 
the metal producing fields. They 
are establishing wood-working plants 
for games and rocking horses and 
wagons and doll carriages near the 
great forests of the East and West, 
and oftentimes in co-ordination with 
the furniture factoriés to use up 
what would otherwise be waste. 


While metal toys are increasingly 
used in America it is in the making 
of wooden toys that the American 
factories enjoy the greatest suprem- 
acy. The number of these toys 
turned out is almost beyond belief. 
A big pine tree lasts only an hour 
when it gets into one of the toy fac- 
tories, and then, presto, it appears 
in the form of rocking-horses, dolls’ 
furniture and playhouses, enough to 
fill a room. 


The whole toy industry is sensitive 
to changing condition. For instance, 
the rocking-horse was once the 
greatest seller of all’ It still ‘sells 
well but in lessened numbers owing 
to the modern custom of living in 
tiny apartments, where a real boy’s 
size rocking-horse would occupy the 
space required for something much 
more utilitarian. Rocking-horses 
are now for the farm house and the 
suburban home. 


There is a town in Northern 
Massachusetts, commonly called 
Toy Town, because toy making is 
the chief industry of its six thou- 
sand inhabitants. It appears on the 
map as Winchendon and it is rec- 
ognized as the train passes by a 
huge rocking-horse seventeen feet 
high, standing alongside of the 
tracks. Most of the rocking-horses 


sold come from this town. Enor- 
mous quantities of lumber are used 
while butchers far and wide are 
looked to for cowhides to cover the 
bodies and for cow tails to make the 
waving manes. ‘These _ rocking- 
horses are practically machine-made. 
A block of wood is fed into the 
machine, the power knives carve it 
into the exact shape of a wooden 
model. The legs and heads are made 
by another machine but the nostrils 
are done by hand. The painting 
is done by dipping into a vat of thin 
color. The dappled gray is obtaind 
by means of an air pump which 
sprays liquid black over the white 
paint. Glossy coats are produced by 
varnish. Cowhide coverings are 
given the more expensive models 
and plush is used on an intermediate 
grade. The eyes of glass are slipped 
into sockets cut by the machines. 
The saddles in various designs are 
added along with the rockers. Such 
is the evolution of the rocking- 
horse. 


THe AMERICAN DOLL 
Now 1s Most Porputar 


Not only in rocking-horses and 
mechanical toys has the American 
manufacturer gained supremacy in 
the markets of the world but also in 


the making of the great toy staple — 
the doll. 


One big concern has come out with 
dolls entirely of wood and thus prac- 
tically indestructible. They have 
jointed arms and legs and their faces 


are very handsome and well liked by | 


the girls who called for them in 
increasing numbers last year. This 
year will see a wider distribution of 
this type of doll. 


America is the only country which 
makes dolls with composition heads. 
These heads are of American inven- 
tion and are fashioned by a secret 
process. It is aimed to make them 
truly unbreakable, while light and 
life-like. The molds are made of 
starch and molded from designs 
which have been prepared by real 
artists. Artists also decorate them. 
One paints the eye and another the 
facial expressions, such as the shape 
of the lips. 


The bodies are made of cloth. 
Here American genius for quantity 
production is evident again. Fifty 
or more squares of cloth are placed 
one on the other and all are cut by 
the same motion and the cloth is so 
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utilized that there is almost no waste 
at all. Electric sewing machines are 
used to put them together after 
which they are stuffed with cork or 
excelsior. 


Comparatively few French dolls 
are sold in this country. They are 
a mere name. They are pretty and 
wonderfully dressed but the girls 
who beg their mamas to buy dolls 
are shown unmistakeable preference 
for the American-made product, not 
from feelings of loyalty to their 
country but because they liked 
them best. Other countries of the 
world have shown the same par- 
tiality. 


Toy MakiInc 
Has Come OutT oF THE KITCHEN 


Uncle Sam, through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has counseled 
with Santa Claus — the toy indus- 
try —as to future development, so 
that now the making of toys is out 
of the kitchen stage and rapidly 
becoming a vital part of big business. 
Specialized machinery and clever 
tools have made great changes. 
This works for quantity production, 
minimized cost and admits for ex- 
pert study to improve the product. 


Some of the most talented artists 
as well as clever inventors and ex- 
pert mechanics and engineers are 
now employed in the game and toy 
industry in this country — always 
looking for a way to improve and 
strengthen the educational and artis- 
tic appeal and influence—as well as 


the amusement “‘pull’ of their 
product. The cost of hiring these 
great artists and inventors and 


engineers and scientists is absorbed 
in the minimized overhead and econ- 
omies of quantity production. 


For the reverse, look at Sonne- 
berg, the center of the German doll 
industry. The majority of those 
employed are home workers. ‘They 
design and make the toys in their 
own homes and sell them to the 
dealers’and exporters. “The price is 
based on their own calculations. It 
ispestimated™ that) there aresabout 
30,000 of these home workers who 
make toys and the Christmas tree 
decorations. The cost of raw ma- 
terials has been rising constantly, 
especially in the case of such im- 
ported raw materials as textiles, 
rubber, mohair, and colophony, as 
well as kaolin and lignite from 


Bohemia, which is used in the manu- 
Please continue on page 24 


ie SMITH, timber user anywhere 
in the United States, was a par- 


ticularly fortunate fellow up to ten’ 


or fifteen years ago. He could select 
from a wide variety of woods and 
gets themsizesmands grades that sie 
thought he needed at prices which 
averaged little more than a highly 
competitive manufacturing cost 
added to a raw material provided by 
nature in rich abundance. Being as 
human as the rest of us, John used 
wood for every conceivable purpose 
in careless and ignorant fashion — 
even though there were times and 
places where the smoke of forest 
fires obscured the midday sun. 
There always had been wood a 
plenty, so why worry? The lumber 
trust could stand it if there were a 
fire in its great timber holdings, 
while if the fire happened to be on 
some of the hundreds of millions of 
acres of Uncle Sam’s lands in the 
West, it was too far away to be of 
any interest at all to, ‘john.’ 


So John Smith went along in 
happy fashion, until, in 1907, he set 
a world record as a user of forest 
products pin hatevyeamittoocne> 
board feet of lumber, 130 shingles, 
42 lath, 20 barrel staves, 2 railroad 


John Smiths 
. Timber 
_ Problem 


Ea 


By R. 5. KELtoce 


Chairman, National Forestry Program Committee 


ties, and a cord of firewood each to 
satisfy every member of John’s 
numerous family. He still thought 
that the Government ought to do 
something to the big timberland 
owners, who, he was certain, were 
getting outrageously rich at his 
expense. His suspicions in this 
direction also received frequent en- 
couragement from various gentle- 
men in Congress and out, whose 
ability to make noise was inversely 
proportional to their knowledge of 
any subject they discussed. 


Butesby 1920.) |ohn’s per ycapita 
consumption of lumber was 200 
board feet less than it had been 
thirteen years earlier, and it cost him 
about twice as much, so he began to 
do a little investigating on his own 
account. He isa pretty fair-minded 
sort of fellow when he digs out facts 
for himself without help from any of 
the noisy gentlemen, and during the 
past four years, in addition to dis- 
covering why he isn’t getting more 
boards at lower prices, John has done 
something to make certain that his 
grandchildren will also have a few 
boards and shingles and barrel staves 
and cross ties and various kinds of 
paper and such like. 
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By digging into Census volumes 
and Forest Service bulletins, and 
the reports of Congressional com- 
mittees, and talking with foresters 
and reading the newspapers and 
magazines, he has finally sized the 
situation up in about this fashion as 
to the what and why and how and 
when of the timber problem in the 
United States: 


John has found out that nature 
originally provided the United States 
with the most extensive areas of the 
most varied, accessible and useful 
timber stands of any country on 
earth, and that such a tremendous 
and easily convertible natural re- 
source was one of the greatest fac- 
tors in the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of the country. 
The foresters and the timberland 
owners estimate standing timber in 
the number of board feet that it will 
presumably yield when put through 
a sawmill, and timberland areas in 
acres, so that the figures for any 
region run to totals not easily con- 
ceived. These somewhat technical 
gentlemen also say that there are 
five great forest regions in Uncle 
Sam’s domain — the Northern, the 
Southern, the Central, the Rocky 


“The per capita consumption of lumber was 
200 board feet less in 1920 than it had been 


thirteen years earlier and it cost twice as much” 


Mountain, and the Pacific Coast, 
with a great intervening treeless 
prairie and plains region separating 
the latter two from the three former, 
as may be seen from the accom- 
panying map. 

Nobody knows how much timber 
there was standing in the United 
States when Columbus made his 
historic voyage, but the experts tell 
John that it was more than 5,000 
billion board feet on an area of some- 
thing over 800 million acres, or some 
40 per cent of the total land area of 
the United States.. These same 
chaps estimate that the Northern 
forest, made up very largely of the 
pines — of which the white pine was 
by far the most important — once 
contained about 20 per cent of the 
country’s total timber stand; the 
Southern forest, where the yellow 
pines grew luxurtantly, an equal 
amount; the Central hardwood area 
some 27 per cent; the Rocky Moun- 
tain forest, scattered over the higher 
slopes and plateaux of that region, 
about / ‘per cent, and the Paciic 
Coast forest, relatively small in 
acreage, but far beyond all other 
areas in density of coniferous stand, 
making up another 27 per cent of 
the more than 5,000 billion board- 


foot total for the country. 


John Smith discovered that while 
every colonist and pioneer on the 
eastern seaboard had to hew his way 
into the timber to get land upon 
which to support a bare existence, 
the lumber industry as such really 


had its beginnings in the water- 
driven sawmills of small and crude 
type along the rivers in Maine, and 
that seventy-five years ago there 
were more than 200 such little mills 
on the Penobscot River above 
Bangor, where today there is prac- 
tically none of any kind. 


John’s researches also disclosed 
that today according to the foresters 
there is but little more than two- 
fifths of the virgin timber standing 
in the United States that there was 
when the white man first began his 
onslaught, and that of the three- 
fifths which has disappeared, as 
much has gone up in the smoke of 
forest fires as has gone into boards 
and railroad ties, the kind of paper 
upon which this story is printed, and 
a multitude of other articles; the 
result of the accounting to date 
being that in the Northern forest 
there is now less than one-third of 
the original quantity of timber, in 
the Southern forest only half of the 
former magnificent stand, with the 
Central region trailing along with a 
scanty one-fifth of its first supply, 
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the Rocky Mountain region doing 
better with three-quarters, and the 
Pacific Coast showing up relatively 
the best with nearly four-fifths of 
the original stand, because until 
recent times the lumber from that 
territory has not had a wide market 
in the great eastern consuming 
districts. 


John has found it particularly 
illuminating to make a chart of the 
lumber production in the most im- 
portant groups of states during the 
past seventy yearsml.e notes) the 
successive rising to peaks of produc- 
tion and the subsequent much more 
rapid falling off in the Northeastern 
States, the Lake States, and the 
Southern States. He sees that only 
in the Pacific States is the produc- 
tion curve still rising, and he is 
beginning to inquire whether before 
long that curve will also reach a 
peak and drop rapidly as the others 
have done. If this is to happen, he 
has imagination enough to see that 
the demands of a steadily increasing 
population may compel his grand- 
children to pay a good deal more for 
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“The per capita consumption of lumber in 1902 — the peak year — was 525 board feet of 
lumber, 130 shingles, 42 lath, 20 barrel staves and two railroad ties and a cord of fire wood” 


boards than he has done, unless 
something happens to make it pos- 
sible for more trees to grow in other 
parts of the country.) | iiescauses 
John to consult once more with the 
foresters and the timberland owners 
who know where and how and when 
trees grow, and this again leads him 
to ask, ‘“‘Who owns the remaining 
trees and who is trying to see that 
more trees do grow?” 


Onze of John’s first discoveries when 
he started out to learn something 
about who owns the forests in the 
United States was that for a hun- 
dred years after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, it was the 
settled policy at Washington, ap- 
proved by the people, to get all the 
natural resources of the country 
into private ownership as rapidly as 
possible — on the theory that this 
was the best means of promoting 
national progress. 


On this theory, the bread basket 
of the United States — the rich farm 
lands of the Middle West — was 
homesteaded by settlers; nearly as 
large an area, including both timber 
and farm land as was granted to 
settlers, was given to corporations to 
encourage transcontinental road 
building; great tracts of timberland 
were sold at from $1.25 to $2.50 per 
acre, and 100 million acres of the 
public domain was given to the 
states, which they disposed of to 
secure funds for schools and other 
public purposes. 


While John now inclines to the 
opinion that some of these largesses 
were perhaps too generous and too 
hasty, he nevertheless remembers 
that many of his relatives were 
pioneer farmers in the Mississippi 
Valley on land given to them by 
Uncle Sam, and that their houses 
were built at small cost with splen- 
did lumber that came from the Lake 
States pineries. Moreover, he does 
not overlook the part played by the 
railroads in making this great devel- 
opment possible. Even if mistakes 
were made, some frauds perpetrated, 
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and some resources wasted, he 
sometimes thinks that the total net 
result wasn’t so bad after all. 


However, he is very sladmthat 
thirty-three years ago there was a 
reversal of public sentiment, and 
Congress passed a law empowering 
the President to withdraw timber- 
land in the public domain from entry 
or sale. John sees now that this was 
the most important single step that 
has ever been taken toward the pro- 
tection of his timber supply and has 
resulted in the establishment of a 
hundred million acres of National 
Forests, chiefly in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast States. The 
Forest Reserve Act was followed 
twenty years later by the first 
Congressional appropriation for the 
purchase of forest land on the head 
waters of navigable streams, which, 
with subsequent annual appropria- 
tions, has now carried the total of 
such additional National Forests 
beyond two million acres in the 
White Mountains and the Southern 
Appalachians. Still further, in 1922, 
Congress authorized the exchange of 
National Forest land or timber for 
privately owned land within the 
boundaries of National Forests, 
thus making it possible for both the 
Government and the private owner 
to block up their holdings for better 
protection and operation. Several 
of the states have also followed the 
Federal example, notably New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, so 


FOREST REGIONS 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


“There is but little more than 2/5 of the virgin timber standing today that there was when 
the white man first began his onslaught, and of the 3/5 which has disappeared as much 
has gone up in forest fires as into boards, paper, etc.” 
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“Of the present forest area of 4/0 million acres, over twenty per cent is now in some form 


of public ownership” 


that there are also several million 
acres of forest land in state owner- 
ship and a small beginning in forest 
ownership by some towns and cities. 


Altogether, therefore, John is very 
glad to learn that of the present area 
of 470 million acres of forest land in 
the United States over 20 per cent 
is now in some form of public owner- 
ship, that this land carries about 30 
per cent of the remaining timber 
stand, and that this whole area is 
permanently devoted to the growing 
of timber according to the best prac- 
tices that,the foresters are able to 
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“Only in the Pacific States 1s the production 
curve still rising” 


employ. He has discovered also that 
there are nearly 150 million acres of 
farm woodlots in the United States 
with an annual value of product 
equal to nearly as many dollars, and 
likewise that some 200 million acres 
of forest lands in larger private 
holdings, which contain perhaps 
three-fifths of the total merchantable 
timber stand, are so widely scat- 
tered, of such diverse character and 
held by so many competing owners 
that hevish tescareds any Wonoen by 
the political bugaboo of a “lumber 
trust.” Being somewhat of a busi- 
ness man himself, John knows that 
ownership of strong character is 
necessary for the growing of a long- 
time crop like timber, and he notes 
with increasing pleasure that more 
and more of the timber holding cor- 
porations are employing foresters 
and making a start toward putting 
their lands upon a _ continuously 
productive basis. 


As a matter of fact, John has come 
tomrealize that real iorestry sis a 
Vectivesdifierent thing frome the 
sentimental talk of ‘‘Woodman, 
spare that tree.” He has learned 
that real forestry means the growing 
and using of timber crops, and that 
when fit to cut, trees should be cut 
and used for the satisfaction of 
human needs, the same as wheat or 
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grain. He has no fault to find with 
landscape artists, with roadside tree 
planters, and the advocates of 
municipal, state, and national parks 
— he knows that these are all good 
things — but he also knows that 
only through the application over a 
long period of time of definite scien- 
tific principles to the growing and 
using of timber crops will he and his 
successors be able to get the various 
forms of timber products that will 
always be needed in this country. 


J oun has discovered that just as a 
farm crop may be destroyed or 
greatly reduced in value during a 
single season by drought, storm, or 
bugs, so a timber crop requiring 
anywhere from thirty to one hun- 
dred years to grow is subject during 
the entire period to the hazards of 
fire, wind, fungi, and insects. Like 
any other prudent business man, he 
is hesitant to make a personal invest- 
ment in ventures of this sort, the 
returns from which he is not likely 
to live long enough to enjoy. More- 
over, he finds that these returns 
will probably not exceed six per cent 
on the investment and may be quite 
a little less, so he has definite and 
to him convincing reasons for the 
belief that timber growing on a 
large scale will be chiefly undertaken 
by corporations which have large 
plant investments to protect through 
a dependable source of raw material, 
and by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, which, with their ability 
to obtain money at minimum inter- 
est rates, are particularly charged 
with the duty of protecting the 
national resources for the perma- 
nent benefit of the entire people. 


John has been talked to by all 
sorts of enthusiasts with panaceas, 
but he has come to be very skeptical 
about cure-alls. He knows from his 
own experience that nothing is saved 


until it is worth saving, and while he 
Please continue on page 24 
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“Real forestry means the growing and using 
of timber crops the same as wheat or grain” 
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Fitting the Manufacturing Plant to the 
Peculiarities of “Voday’s Problems 


By E. J. Kulas 
President, The Midland Steel Products Company, Cleveland and Detroit 


(The world’s largest manufacturer of automotive frames) 


E ARE assuming right at the 
AWW gaia that business — that is, 
the business of manufacturing, at 
least in certain phases—is different 
today from what it used to be, and 
there seems to be many reasonable 
grounds for this belief. Naturally, 
that provokes the question, “‘Just in 
what way is manufacturing differ- 
ent? — and what are the peculiari- 
ties of today’s problems?” 


Perhaps we may conclude that 
the problems of today are very 
much like those of yesterday and 
that things we thought were peculiar 
to this time are only inherent prob- 
lems of all manufacturing businesses 
at any and all times. 


Some of the manufacturing prob- 
lems are believed to be directly 
attributable to the high prices of raw 
materials and there are some bold 
enough to say that there is no real 
relationship — or if there is one, 
that it is a very distant relationship 
— between the cost of certain raw 
materials plus the cost of labor, 
overhead and other costs, plus a fair 
profit and the actual market price of 
Suche matertalss Oi itivatae la can 
neither affirm or deny, but to those 
who are facing costs it is a real prob- 
lem. These hold that the fabricator 
of such raw material is a defacto 
selling agent of the raw material 
maker who could not dispose of his 
bulky wares without the help of such 
fabricators and that, therefore, more 
consideration should be given the 
said fabricator and opportunity 
afforded him to purchase at better 
prices than those which prevail. 


Tue, there are some to whom 
freight rates spring into mind as a 
problem, who perhaps forget that all 
costs have risen and that therefore 
we must reasonably expect to pay 
higher hauling costs. 


Granted that the two items men- 
tioned may be problems of today, 
they are certainly not peculiarities of 
today’s business. ‘They have been 


with us for a long time and are likely 
to stay with us. 


To my mind the outstanding 
peculiarity of today in manufactur- 
ing, at least in the automobile parts 
end of it, is the change in manu- 
facturing methods necessitated 
through the general adoption of the 
basic idea of quick turnover. Quick 


Te ee ooras 


turnover has assumed as great an 
importance in modern manufactur- 
ing success and safety as it has been 
conceded in retailing. Indeed, we 
may say that in manufacturing, it 
ranks higher today in importance 
than it has ever ranked among its 
most enthusiastic retailer advocates, 
and that is saying a great deal. 


Of course every shrewd manu- 
facturer has always recognized the 
advantages of quick turnover. 
Never has it been lost sight of, but 
today, quick turnover stands at the 
very top of the list and in almost 
every big factory, there is a highly 
organized staff of executives whose 
duty it is to blazon on the minds 
and hearts of every other executive, 
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by precept, by example, and by the 
big unstuffed club, if necessary, a 
thorough and immediate apprecia- 
tion of the wisdom of bowing before 
the demands of this freshly scraped, 
painted, finely modeled, and highly 
illuminated business deity who is 
labeled ‘“‘Quick Turnover.”” And the 
facts are, that if quick turnover and 
the new methods that it is entailing 
is not welcomed with open arms, and 
if the processes and factory equip- 
ment, mental and physical, are not 
tuned up to the quick turnover idea, 
the results’ are likely “to” beware 
cordant, unharmonious, unprofit- 
able for all concerned. 


Because — perhaps of the tre- 
mendous sums of money involved in 
the business —the motor car in- 
dustry has always been a proponent 
of the quick turnover idea, but even 
the motor car business sees quick 
turnover in an entirely new light 
today.and is aiming at a rategor 
turnover undreamed of a few years 
ago. The keynote of today’s idea is 
to make the shortest possible time 
between the receiving and shipping 
room doors. In one plant, the 
receiving room for certain materials 
is actually the assembling depart- 
ment. ‘The parts are unloaded from 
the motor delivery truck and shot 
down a chute or carrier and immedi- 
ately assembled. 


Ir ts clear that the idéali so*iagreas 
the motor car maker is concerned, 
is a continuous stream of material 
coming in one side of the plant and 
moving out with equal flow on the 
other side. ‘The obvious result, 
where these conditions are approxi- 
mated, is an amazingly low inven- 
tory of unfinished and finished mer- 
chandise and a_ correspondingly 
small tie-up of working capital. 
That this result is highly desirable 
for everybody is of course easily rec- 
ognized. ‘That great economies are 
effected by the maintenance of 
capital in liquid yet working condi- 
tion will not be denied. 


This idea of quick turnover is not 
simply a credo but a fact, as nearly 
as the manufacturer can make it so. 


THE RESULT OF 
“Quick TURNOVER” 


One great automobile manufac- 
turer regards its new viewpoint in 
this respect as of first importance. 
It has multiplied the power of its 
capital many times by the absolute 
adoption of the quick turnover idea 
as its basic business principle. The 
savings effected served to point the 
way to still other savings which 
have been reflected in greater earn- 
ings and in lower prices to the con- 
sumer. 


In this company a premium is 
placed upon low stocks both on 
order, in transit and in the factory. 
It is considered that a thirty days’ 
supply of any material is a maximum 
supply. Having more material than 
that on hand is deemed a cause for 
immediate investigation of any de- 
partment. At the end of each work- 
ing day an inventory is made of the 
exact quantity of material in terms 
of a day’s full production, that is, 
whether materials are available for 
ten days, five days or one day. A 
study of this firm’s daily inventory 
showed an amazingly large number 


of items with only two days’ supply 
ahead. 


“No manufacturer can afford to tie up his 
hopes and those of his customers who depend 
upon him for production in a single 
machine’—so that this great press 15 
duplicated in the Cleveland plant and by 
presses of similar type and capacity in the 
plant of the Detroit Pressed Steel Division, 
The Midland Steel Products Co. 


Yet this condition is not con- 
sidered dangerous as it might have 
been rated “years ago. Things 
become obsolete quickly in a large 
factory. The danger of having dead 
stock is considered far more for- 
midable. According to an execu- 
tive, an item on which 42 days sup- 
ply was shown had been investi- 
gated and systems worked out so 
that a 42-day supply could not 
occur again. 

This indicates the trend of the 
new policy which is bringing about a 
new set of conditions among vendors 
of parts to meet the situation. 


Tue “RELEASE AUTHORIZATION” 


Another development which is a 
logical outcome of the quick turn- 
over idea is the “Release Authori- 
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Its makers consider it one 


ZatiOn. « 
of the best ideas their Purchasing 


Department ever hit upon. An 
order is placed, based on longest 
price protection possible, for a 
quantity of materials to be released 
as needed. The vendor who gets 
such an order protects himself in his 
purchases, but no actual shipments 
or manufacturing is authorized ex- 
cept by “releases” and then only for 
thirty days’ supply. 


The great task of the organization 
just referred to, is to keep down 
obligations. That is much easier 
said than done. The larger your 
business the easier it 1s to see. the 
necessity for it and to say it, but the 
harder it is to actually accomplish it. 
Buyers for this company are con- 
tinuously trained to this idea of 


keeping down obligations, so that a 
typical month showed outstanding 
orders for only $128,000.00 worth of 
material with a business of several 
millions a month. 


It would seem at first blush as if 
the low inventory idea would raise 
express charges enormously, but by 
careful records and close watching it 
has had just the contrary effect. In 
‘ one month where millions of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise were received 
express charges amounted to only 
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STILL OTHER SAVINGS 


This low express expense is at- 
tained by making each buyer re- 
sponsible for the delivery of his 
particulars) materiales When ateme~ 
must be supplied as needed. ‘That is 
his job. Sometimes material will 
go bad in which case an express ship- 
ment may be considered unavoid- 
able. But freight normally takes 
care of all requirements as all 
material movement is planned ahead. 


According to this company’s ex- 
perience, nine-tenths of all telegrams 
and long distance calls can be dis- 
pensed with and the same result 
accomplished by letter if you act 
when you think of it first. Men are 
trained to think and act. 


Again express expense is safe- 
guarded by holding one man re- 
sponsible for express charges. An 
express charge will not be O. K.’d 
by him unless it is shown to have 
been positively necessary. 


The plan of carrying a low inven- 
tory has developed among buyers a 
keenness and interest not apparent 
when larger orders were placed. The 
man who knows he hasn’t much 
material ahead follows up himself. 
He is on his toes every minute. He 
doesn’t go to sleep and suddenly 
waken to find a shortage. One 
company claims never to have ex- 
perienced a shortage since the policy 
was adopted. 


The fundamental idea of the 
whole plan is embraced in the idea 
that they want suppliers to ‘‘come 
and go” with them on production. 
The two big errors in buying for a 
manufacturing plant are ‘“‘not 
enough "and “too, much,’?” One or 
the other is responsible for many 
manufacturing troubles. The quick 
turnover idea is eliminating both 
these troubles in many plants. 
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Men today are beginning to realize 
as never before perhaps, the fact 
that a piece of iron, of bronze, of 
steel, of rubber is only a dollar in 
another form. They have not 
realized it in the past, or they have 
not acted “as 1 they ‘realized: it: 
Today control of materials is be- 
coming a highly specialized end of 
the business, and the buyer realizes 
that the plant of the supplier or 
vendor of parts is really a part of his 
own plant, so far as the actualities of 
business are concerned. It is to him 
an originating, contributing unit. It 
is an outside unit and must have the 
same producing schedule as_ the 
inside producing unit, otherwise the 
inside and outside groups will not be 
in mesh, and you have unbalance — 
a condition that more often than not 
is only fully brought to light about 
the time the receiver steps in. 


The ‘‘Quick Turnover” demand of 
the automobile manufacturer, which 
is increasing in its intensity daily, 
places a great responsibility on the 
parts manufacturer. Thus the well 
seasoned, well organized supplier is 
finding his problem of selling the 
automobile manufacturer simplified, 
since ability to meet the “Quick 
Turnover” requirements of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer is given equal 
consideration with price. In some 
cases, it is given even more con- 
sideration. 


THe Errect on BusINEssS 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The new condition cements the 
supplier and the manufacturer more 
closely; fewer changes in sources of 
supply are being made. One of the 
largest automobile manufacturers 
has purchased 46 per cent of its 
material for ten years from the same 
sources of supply, their reason being, 
thatgin each case; the old source of 
supply knows exactly what is re- 
quired and has built and trained his 
organization to meet the com- 
pany’s demands. 


Now, what does this new condi- 
tion in industry mean? What shall 
we do to fit our plants to it? Does 
it require anything to be done? 


First, I can speak definitely only 
tor the; branch joletnemmotonecar 
industry with which I am identified. 
To that branch it means the need 
for highly organized plants built for 
large production and capable of the 
utmost flexibility in production, 
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manned, financed, managed and 
equipped with a view to keeping in 
perfect step with the most advanced 
phases of the industry it serves. 


In our own case it has meant the 
duplication of important machinery 
at both our Detroit and Cleveland 
plants with the idea of forestalling 
any possibility of deliveries slowing 
up through breaking down of equip- 
ment or other plant troubles. 
Our Cleveland plant and our De- 
troit plant are equipped to keep the 
raw material moving into finished 
parts and on to the automobile 
manufacturer with a minimum in- 
ventory in either raw or finished 
material ourselves. 


It has meant the equipment of 
our own tool room for the manu- 
facture of dies and special tools to 
avoid delays. It necessitated our 
own research and testing labora- 
tories, to constantly check materials 
and collaborate with the steel manu- 
facturers to produce special steels 
possessing the chemical and physical 
characteristics necessary for suc- 
cessful metal stamping and drawing. 


The car manufacturer desires that 
the vendor of parts be prepared and 
ready to “come and go with him in 
production.” 


THE PRICE 


That means he must have the 
flexible facilities, the flexible organ- 
ization, the flexible mind, the neces- 
sary capital plus an inflexible pur- 
pose to make his products up to the 
highest standards of quality. He 
must be dependable, responsible and 
adequate in size. He must operate 
efficiently and make a profit. He 
must be able to regulate the flow of 
parts to meet the car builders’ needs, 
and his equipment must be equal to 
maximum needs. If through duplica- 
tion of plants and equipment at 
manufacturing centers he presents a 
safeguard through offering a double 
source of supply, he is, of course, in 
an excellent position to meet the 
needs of his industry. 


What shall we do to fit our plants 
to the peculiarities of today’s re- 
quirements? The general answer is, 
of course,that up-to-the-minute pro- 
duction methods, production ma- 
chinery and ample capital must be 
available, or you are out of luck. 
The supplier of parts cannot shift 
responsibility; the supply must be 
forthcoming where and as wanted. 


Solving Uhe Transit Problem 


Continued from page 4 


their advantage. One of its activi- 
ties includes an express motor 
coach line between Akron and 


Cleveland. 


In Lansing, Michigan, the Michi- 
gan Electric Railway is using busses 
very successfully as feeders. ‘These 
busses form a network over the city 
and connect with the car lines. 
Lansing is in need of good trans- 
portation on account of its large 
manufacturing plants, which include 
that of the Reo Company and one of 
the Durant factories. ‘These com- 
panies have a daily movement of 
thousands of men and tripper busses 
handle much of this crowd in the 
peak periods. 


Altogether about 150 of the trac- 
tion companies are operating busses 
and find it to their advantage, 
although in themselves the busses 
may not be showing the direct re- 
iurmis, even ata ten-cent tare. Ihe 
life of a bus is about four years, 
whereas a car lasts from twenty to 
thirty years. Conservative opera- 
tors charge off 25 per cent a year for 
the cost of the bus. Busses work out 
best om the short haul but they 
cannot be operated as cheaply as a 
sect scar even in flat country, 
whereas in a hilly country the ex- 
pense is increased. 


Ir is difficult to prophesy the 
future of the motor bus, but it has 
taken a strong hold on popular 
favor. ‘The double-deck motor bus, 
which is so familiar to those who 
visit New York City, is one of its 
most attractive features, and under 
efficient management has played a 
big part in passenger movement 
even though analysis might deter- 
mine it as uneconomic from the 
standpoint of street congestion. 
London, England, is famous for its 
motor busses, although a large part of 
the traffic congestion at Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross and Picadilly 
Circus is due to bus transportation. 


In this country, with our inherent 
love of luxury, we are going a step 
further in bus construction. The 
latest output of the bus manu- 
facturers is the ‘“‘motor coach,” 
which isa side door sedan or an end 
door chair car as the case may be, 
‘with a smoking compartment in the 


rear, a luxury unthought of five 
years ago. 
Only second to the difficulties 


which present themselves through 
lack of co-ordination of interests is 
that of traffic congestion. Funda- 
mentally, this is caused by the fact 
that cities were laid out and street 
widths determined under entirely 
different conditions from those which 
now exist. Actually, traffic con- 
gestion is rendered more acute by 
standardized business practices 
which throw on the traction com- 
panies morning and night peak 
loads which must be cared for under 
emergency measures, inasmuch as it 
would be impossible for any street 
railway to constantly maintain 
equipment and right-of-way which 
would provide for such mass trans- 
portation. Physically its greatest 
deterrent is the great number of 
automobiles which block progress. 


There is a great forward move- 
ment among students of traffic con- 
gestion to bring about immediate 
relief in facilitating mass trans- 
portation by eliminating parking 
privileges for automobiles in urban 
centers and where traffic congestion 
is likely to occur. As this difficulty 
increases and parking becomes pro- 
hibitive, there will be a growing 
tendency on the part of car owners 
to turn once more to the electric 
railways for transportation. This 
practice is already spreading in 
the large cities where the problem of 


passing through the congested dis- 


trict is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for the automobile owner. 
Curb parking is gradually being 
eliminated. It cannot be continued 
unless streets are widened and even 
then it will be a problem to be 
reckoned with. Further relief could 
also be offered if city authorities 
would give street cars precedence 
over other forms of traffic in view of 
their carrying such a large number 
of people. 

This was tried out in Philadel- 
phia. A traffic count was kept and it 
was found that the street cars car- 
tied four times as many passengers 
as all other forms of transportation 
combined. Acting on this infor- 
mation a ruling was made that all 
vehicles should stay off of the street 
car tracks and the result has been 
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that the street railway headway has 
been increased 25 per cent. 


In a recent survey made in the 
interests of better traffic regulation, 
it was found that in cities which per- 
mit parking privileges, from 20 to 
25 per cent of the street space was 
used for standing vehicles, about 
70 per cent of the balance was 
occupied by moving vehicles and 
only about 5 per cent was reserved 
iorethes movement of street cars. 
The standing vehicles, of course, had 
no passenger movement, the auto- 
mobiles averaged not to exceed two 
persons, while the street cars even 
outside of peak periods averaged not 
less than thirty persons and during 
the rush hours carried from fifty to 
one hundred. In other words the 
5 per cent of highway occupied 
by thesstreet cars often carried. as 
high as 80 per cent of the traffic. 


In certain large cities the conges- 
tion of traffic at the peak periods is 
terrific. Chicago’s “loop” district, 
which occupies the center of the 
city and covers the down town busi- 
ness section, offers such difficulties 
that a recent rerouting of cars has 
been undertaken to eliminate left 
hand turns. A traffic survey of the 
“loop” district showed that while 
passenger automobiles form 51.3 
per cent of the traffic volume which 
enters the “loop” on a normal week 
day they carry only 18.9 per cent of 
the passengers, ern the street 
cars, which form only 10 per cent 
carry 74 per cent of the passenger 
movement. 

All over the country, traffic ex- 
perts are making surveys in an effort 
to establish the relation which 
various forms of vehicular trans- 
portation bear to mass movement. 
In San Francisco, it was found that 
the estreet cars: carried: Out (of. the 
congested district during the rush 
period 414 times as many people as 
the automobiles and that in doing 
so they occupied less than one-third 
as much linear space. 

A third problem which constantly 
occupies the mind of traction officials 
is that of taxation. Between 7 
and‘l0 per cent of the gross rev- 
enues of electric railways are paid in 
taxation of different kinds, such as 
paving taxes and other expensive 
burdens. It was estimated that the 


taxes paid by the electric railways 
in New York state alone amounted 
to more than the net revenues of all 
the other companies collectively. 
No other industry in’ the country 
pays as much of its gross revenue in 
taxation as the electric railways. 


Taxation was originally worked 
out in the days when horses wore out 
the paving. When the street rail- 
ways were electrified the paving 
clause was still included in the fran- 
chise. So far only forty-six cities 
and two states, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, have released the 
railways from this burden. The 
actual cost of the paving together 
with the interest on the investment 
and maintenance represent from 
one-fourth to one-half a cent on 
every car ride. 


The question of fares has always 
been one of paramount importance 
in connection with passenger move- 
ment. ‘Voday aviaresoi tive cents 
does not actually pay for the ex- 
pense of giving a passenger his ride. 
If street railway fares are to be 
made just and reasonable they 
cannot be predicated on conditions 
which obtained in the past. Wages, 
taxes and the prices of materials 
and supplies have all increased. 
Contrary to the principles of manu- 
facturing, the labor costs in electric 
transit. cannot be offset by the use of 
automatic machinery, mass produc- 
tion or increased individual output. 
Use of the one-man car and density 
of trafic do result in increased 
earnings, but there is no individual 
mechanical improvement which con- 
tributes largely to the earnings of 
the: seneralirum ol the companies. 


Iw anatyzine the fare situation, 
what is known as a “cost of service”’ 
policy has been adopted by some 
companies. Our own Cleveland 
Railway Company is one of those 
who has worked this out with suc- 
cessful results. The cost of service 
includes interest on bonded and 
floating debt and six per cent return 
to the railway company on its out- 
standing capital stock. Fares may 
not exceed the cost or senvice, the 
rate to be graduated as the demands 
of the service require. For the pur- 
pose of adjusting the rate of fare to 
these demands, an interest fund was 
created to be maintained at $500,000. 
Into this fund go all earnings in 
excess of the operating expenses and 
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maintenance, depreciation and re- 
newal allowance. There has been 
fixed in connection with this fund a 
maximum and minimum figure. 
When the balance credited to the 
fund, less accrued proportionate 
payments, exceeds the established 
limits, the fare rate is lowered or 
raised immediately as the condition 
dictates, but in accordance with a 
fare rate scale included in the city 
ordinance granting the railway com- 
pany the right to operate. 


The establishment of a fixed fare 
over a period of years is unsound. 
To be just to both sides fares should 
be predicated on costs. Operating 
expenses differ widely in different 
localities. It costs considerably 
more to operate, for example, in a 
hilly country and then again density 
of traffic in a given area reduces 
costs in somewhat the same propor- 
tion as mass manufacture. Basing 
fares on! the “cost of service: the 
average fare throughout the United 
States advanced from 5.09 cents on 
January 1, 1918, to 7.33 on March 
1, 1924. It has been above seven 
cents steadily since January 1, 1921. 
The only place where the old five- 
cent rate may be used with justice to 
both sides is in a limited central zone 
where distances are short and traffic 
is heavy. High traffic density reduces 
the per passenger cost of power, over- 
head, track and all equipment. One 
example of intensive transportation 
is shown by the electric railways of 
the city of Detroit, which is one of 
the great manufacturing centers of 
the world. At its three peak periods, 
thousands of men arrive and depart 
from the different factories. During 
one given month, that of April, 1923, 
the street railways carried 41,685,537 
people over their lines. A quick 
turnover of loads or dense traffic 
makes it possible to operate on a 
five-cent fare within the city limits 
on interurban roads, or large cities 
may be zoned and the five-cent fare 
used within the central zone, making 
a small charge for transfers. Statis- 
tics show that throughout the 
United States 1/3 eciticss havea 
seven-cent fare, 150 a ten-cent fare, 
83 a six-cent fare, and 52 a five-cent 
fare, but most of the cities with the 
five-cent fare are small and many of 
them do not offer city wide service 
at that rate. 


An interesting fare experiment 
was tried out in Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 
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A weekly pass was sold for $1, which 
entitled the owner to as many rides 
as he chose to use and which was 
transferable to all members of the 


family. (Even so, of. course only 
one member can use it during peak 
periods.) The first week 2,800 were 
sold. At the end of two years the 
number had risen to 9,600 a week. 
This pass is a great relief to the con- 
ductors as it obviates the need of 
making change and of issuing trans- 
fers. It also insures the company a 
settled income. 


Throughout the country strenu- 
ous efforts are being made on all 
sides to reduce operation expenses 
by every legitimate means. One- 
man car operation has been put in 
force in many localities and auto- 
matic substations are being installed 
which operate with less waste and 
without manual attendance. For- 
merly it took from one to six men to 
operate one of these stations through- 
out a 24-hour period. Now the 
operations are completed automati- 
cally. 


The Cleveland Railway was a 
pioneer in the installation of these 
stations. With the increase of 
traffic and the higher speed of trains, 
it became necessary to secure relief 
in areas where low operating poten- 
tials, due primarily to the distance 
from the nearest source of energy, 
were being encountered. The deci- 
sion was to install automatically 
operated substations. It has been 
estimated that in the operation and 
maintenance of the first three auto- 
matic substations there was an over- 
all reduction of approximately 28 
per cent in total expense as com- 
pared with manually operated plants. 


One great factor in retarding bet- 
ter service has been the difficulty of 
financing the roads. Public utilities 
differ from other lines of commercial 
endeavor because of the large invest- 
ment required before service can be 
given. In fact it has been estimated 
that it requires from three to five 
dollars of additional capital to han- 
dle every dollar’s worth of new busi- 
ness. Also most industries require 
not only far less capital but have a 
much more rapid turnover. ‘The 
average turnover of money invested 
in electric light and power companies 
is said to run about once in five or 
six years. Moreover public utilities 
are prevented by law from earning 
in excess of a so-called reasonable 


return, whereas the prosperous in- 
dustrial corporation may reinvest its 
profits for expansion purposes. 


Recentty there has been a great 
change in the mind of the public, 
and electric railway securities are 
beginning to attract very favorable 
attention. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle gives the 
amount of electric railway securities 
sold during 1923 as $28,000,000, 
whereas during the first seven 
months of 1924, electric railway 
financing exceeded $69,000,000, 
which was seven per cent of the 
$1,000,000,000 devoted to public 
utility financing over this same 
period. Interesting too is the fact 
that whereas three or four years ago 
the public utilities found it difficult 
to float long term notes and then 
only at onerous interest, now they 
are able to place large bond issues 
and substantial blocks of stock at 
current rates. This is unques- 
tionably due to the restoration of 
public confidence because of a better 
comprehension of the fundamental 
need of properly managed and con- 
tinually improving transportation 
methods if the prosperity of com- 
munities is to be assured. 
Widespread advertising and con- 
structive publicity has been resorted 
to among the different companies in 
order to promote interest along their 
lines and to sell stock among its 
customers. For example the Con- 
sumers Power Company of Michi- 
gan adopted the plan of distributing 
20,000 Michigan road maps among 
its shareholders as well as among 
civic clubs and other organizations 
of this character. This map had the 
company’s lines printed on it in red 
so that as the owner passed it he 
would recognize it as “his company’s 
property.”’ The map was bound in 
an attractive cover, with a picture of 
one of the dams and accompanying 
each map was a letter which wel- 
comed the recipient at any of the 
power plants. During the three 
and one-half years in which this 
company has been engaged in cus- 
tomer ownership work it has mar- 


keted close to $12,000,000 worth of 
preferred shares with a turnover or 
resale which does not exceed. 44% 
per cent: 


Making an effort to sell its paper 
among its own employes and along 
its right of way has been a powerful 
factor in the rehabilitation of many 
of the traction companies. Public 
service corporations more than any 
others may profit directly by em- 
ploye and customer ownership. In 
no other line of business does the 
good will of the public count for so 
much in the prosperity of the enter- 
prise and in no other line of business 
do the employes have such universal 
contact with the public. Political 
domination has always been the big 
bugaboo of the public service cor- 
porations and is its greatest inimical 
factor. Where the employes of a 
company and the members of the 
community own a large part of the 
business, it is a difficult matter for 
the politician to interfere because he 
is directly jeopardizing the interests 
of those whose votes he must secure. 


Britton I. Budd, President of the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company, 
who has just retired from the presi- 
dency of the American Electric 
Railway Association, expressed to 
me his opinion that electric railways 
are in a stronger position today 
than they have occupied for some 
years. He went on to say: 


*“‘Receiverships, so common in the 
industry four or five years ago, are 
becoming fewer. In the first nine 
months of 1924, six companies 
operating 138 miles of railway and 
with outstanding securities totaling 
$113,650,000 were reorganized and 
emerged from receiverships. ‘True, 
an equal number went into receiver- 
ships but they were small companies 
with outstanding securities of only 
$6,915,000. A similar favorable 
condition obtained in 1923 when 
companies representing 832 miles of 
railways and a capitalization of 
$266,588,946 emerged from receiver- 
ships.’ 

To speak of the enormous strides 
which are being made in the way of 
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service is unnecessary to those who 
are watching the developments of 
themroads. fhe Chicago, North 
Shore and Milwaukee Electric was 
one of the first of the roads to realize 
the possibilities of de luxe service. 
Over ten years ago, it inaugurated 
limited trains between Chicago and 
Milwaukee with chair cars and 
diners and all the luxury of the best 
trains in the railroad service. 


Something over two months ago, 
the Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana, began 
running sleepers between Indianap- 
olis and Louisville. Luxurious chair 
cars and diners are also included in 
the makeup of its limited trains 
which ran between the two cities. 
Unique in electric traction service is 
its method of handling the sleepers 
over this three-hour stretch. They 
are parked in a quiet end of the 
terminal at Indianapolis until mid- 
night and are then moved to a 
beautiful spot near a lake just out- 
side of Louisville, where they are 
set out until shortly before the time 
of arrival in that city. 


Another remarkable feature of the 
service given by President Harry 
Reid; sisi) the development ofthe 
agricultural districts along the right- 
of-way. Farmers are educated as to 
the best manner of cultivating their 
lands, are given assistance in the 
selection of crops and are aided in a 
study of marketing. In return, the 
road has built up a remarkable 
freight service and probably handles 
more cattle on its lines than any 
other electric traction company. 


This work is especially notable 
inasmuch as the Interstate took 
three companies, two of which were 
run-down and not paying expenses, 
and has developed them into a fine, 
profitable road. 


Close attention to what the public 
utilities are doing will convince even 
the most skeptical that where they 
are properly protected and en- 
couraged by community effort, they 
will prove to be the biggest single 
factor in local development. 
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Business Conditions 


| Pes past: month has brought 


with it no new or outstanding 
business developments worthy of 
considerable comment or analysis 
but rather a gradual, well ordered 
progress toward generally improved 
conditions. 
Few people expected that the elec- 
tion would be followed by a boom 
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period and the last six weeks give 
ample indication that business does 
not desire an untimely or unhealthy 
expansion. 

There are indications without 
number, however, that business men 
are pushing forward, and sentiment 
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Expanding activities in iron and steel, textile and many other lines are reflected in the curve of 


Basic Output. 


gain over the bottom level of 93 in June was 16 per cent. 
These were translated into demand with the resu!t 


needs to accumulate in various industries. 


The index stood at 103 in September and in October it had advanced to 109. The 


The sharp slump in the summer caused 


that outputs have increased. Some seasonal slackening in December is possible in industry due to 
inventory taking and the holidays 
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Since Nov. 1, pig tron has enjoyed the most active buying movement in four years. 
orders for approximately 1,500,000 tons had been placed with producers. 
grown firmer and production has increased. In November, the output of iron in the United States 


was 2,513,247 tons, the highest total since May. 
gain over October of 5.5 per cent. 
shown. 


In November, 


As a result prices have 


The daily average output for the month showed a 


Compared with the July low point an increase of 45 per cent 1s 
Total output for the year will approximate 31,000,000 tons against 40,025,000 tons in 


1923, a decline of 23 per cent 
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Eight new high records have been made in the 
handling of freight by the country’s railroads 
this year. Loadings in the week ended Oct. 25, 
stood at 1,112,000 cars—a new high record for 
all time. In the second and third weeks of 
November, loadings passed the 1,000,000 mark 
for the first time for corresponding weeks in 
any previous year 


Unfilled orders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration reported on December 10, as of Novem- 
ber 30, showed an increase of 506,099 tons. 
This was the widest increase for any month 
since September, 1922. The total 15 now 
4,031,969 tons, the highest since last April, 
Since the bottom level of the summer, forward 
bookings of the Corporation have increased by 
844,787 tons 
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Production turned up in August, but the 
improvement of prices which always lags in 
the recovery, did not appear until November. 
Much of the business of recent weeks has been 
placed at low price levels. Firmer tendencies 
have stimulated buying of steel for future de- 
livery on a large scale for the first time since 


early 1923 
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No development of 1924 has been of greater importance than the improvement in the economic 
position of the farmer. The gap between the prices of the things he produced and sold and the things 
he ‘purchased, has been closed. In 1921, there was a spread of 52 points between the wholesale 
price index of industrial goods and that of farm crops. Finally, last summer this condition was 
remedied by advancing prices for crops. As a result, the purchasing power of the farmer at 


91 per cent of 1913 is the best since 1920 


Thousands Thousands 
of_ Cars of_Cars 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


(Monthly) 


Preliminary estimates by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce indicate an output of 

248,113 passenger cars and trucks for November. 

and 21 per cent under that for November 1923. December is bringing even further curtailment of 

output. This is due partly to inventory taking and partly to manufacturers’ desire to avoid last 

year’s mistake of overproduction. The cut in output since last spring has helped correct thé over- 

stocked condition of the trade. The year’s output will total about 3,600,000 cars against 4,000,000 
in 1923, a decline of 10 per cent 
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This was 14 per cent below the October total: 


—as well as more substantial in- 
dices — is unanimous in anticipating 
constantly increasing volume. 


The past month has witnessed no 
radical price changes, although 
October registered the highest point 
in nearly four years in agricultural 
products —49 per cent above the 
1913 level. One of the most encour-. 
aging signs of the moment is the 
elimination of the enormous spread 
between the-prices of farm products 
and prices of manufactured mer- 
chandise—indicating that the farm- 
er may be expected back into the 
buying field at no distant date, 
although it is reasonable to presume 
that his appearance as a buyer in 
quantity will be delayed until he 
FecOupsn irom Mic) pasty years OL 
depression. 


Typical of the average, steel and 
iron operations continue to gain 
slowly and average between 70 and 
75 per cent capacity with a broad- 
ening demand for steel reported 
from all sections. 


The lst of minor betterments 
occurring during the last month 
might be elaborated upon almost 
indefinitely, but the message of the 
aggregate is that business is on the 
upgrade with conservatism at the 
helm. 

It is unlikely that great progress 
can be reported for any fortnight, 
but from every indication it seems 
probable that the early part of the 
coming year will bring an admission 
from practically every industry that 
‘business 1s ood.’ 


We see little if any reason for 
aught but optimism and the sug- 
gestion /that prices (be watched 
closely, though in the majority of 
lines a period of price stabilization 
will be likely to occur before any 
material increases are reported. 


Obviously, this is the moment 
that business men have looked for- 
ward to for a number of years — a 
moment when Industry rests upon 
a firm and level keel, when the 
European situation is comparatively 
quiet, when political uncertainty is 
replaced by stability, when the 
farmer has cause for encouragement. 
Certainly, for several years past, we 
have not had so much reason to 
believe that our wish for you for a 
prosperous New Year will be so 
amply realized 


The UNION TRUST Co. 


lmglish Business Conditions 


By Barclay’s Bank Limited 
London, England 


Bea sentiment in this coun- 
try is still dominated by the 
result of the General Election. ‘The 
sense of relief felt at the establish- 
ment of a settled and stable Govern- 
ment is not so much due to any 
change in its political color, but 
more to the removal of the constant 
danger of a political crisis and the 
possibility of a General Election, 
which is inevitable when a minority 
party is in office. ‘Taken in con- 
junction with the successful launch- 
ing of the Dawes scheme in Ger- 


tained. Nevertheless, the increasing 
demand for industrial securities 
does reflect the general confidence 
that an improvement in trade is 
imminent, and this confidence is a 
very real factor in bringing it to pass. 

In certain industries also, it is 
possible to report a distinct improve- 
ment. Manchester manufacturers 


of piece-goods are in a stronger posi- 
tion than at. any time thismyear. 


Imports [Exports 
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many, and the brighter prospects 
for Kuropean trade thereby opened, 
these political developments at home 
have been reflected in a rising tide 
of confidence, and the outlook for 
trade is distinctly brighter than it 
has been for many months past. 


The note of caution, however, is 
not completely absent. It is realized 
that, although conditions may be 
improving, they have not yet been 
reflected in any material increase in 
active business, and that many 
difficulties have still to be reckoned 
with. 

One feature of the month has 
been® the vreat activity omeithe 
Stock xchange, following the Gen- 
eral Election. Industrial shares, in 
particular, experienced something of 
a mild boom, To.some extent this 
was justified, for unquestionably 
many sound industrial shares had 
been depressed during the period of 
political uncertainty, to a -level 
below their intrinsic value. But as is 
usual when a wave of optimism 
affects the market, the movement 
was somewhat overdone, and the 
high level of prices at first estab- 
lished, has not been fully main- 


During the past month sufficient 
business has been done to extend 
engagements, and as there is now 
less pressure for fresh orders, it is 
more possible to insist upon remun- 
erative prices. On November 3rd, 
the number of hours worked weekly 
by mills spinning American cotton 
was increased from 264 to 32, and 
ballot papers have now been sent 
out to the members of the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners 
Asscciations, accompanied by a 
strong recommendation that the 
working week should again be ex- 
tended’ to 394% hours. Phe rec 
ommendation was only made after 
careful consideration of every aspect 
of the trade and it is a clear mdica- 
tion of the improvement, compared 
with the conditions existing three 
months ago,, In the wool trade, 
also, there is a distinctly more con- 
fident feeling, although the position 
is still dominated by the conditions 
governing the raw material. There 
is more trade in yarms, but, in the 
weaving section, manufacturers still 
complain of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing new business at existing prices. 
Even in the irom and gceel trades, 


Bi 


which for so long have been among 
the most depressed of any of the 
large industries, a more optimistic 
feeling prevails. So far this has been 
reflected mainly in a _ continued 
demand for pig iron and in an in- 
crease in the enquiries for raw and 
semi-manufactured material. Both 
Sheffield and Birmingham, however, 
report better business in cutlery 
and machine tools respectively. The 
number of furnaces in blast at the 
end of October was 171 —an in- 
crease of one since the beginning of 
the month, and the production of 
both pig iron and steel shows a con- 
siderable increase. 


There has been no material change 
in the condition of the coal market, 
and exports have continued to be 
below the weekly average for the 
first half of the year. The produc- 
tion figures have averaged slightly 
lower than during the previous 
month. 
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The Board of Trade Returns of 
the Overseas trade of the United 
Kingdom, while showing a very 
considerable increase in turnover, 
as compared with the previous 
month, are not altogether reassur- 
ing. The table on page 22 shows the 
comparison between the October 
figures and those for earlier periods. 


It will be seen that the consistent 
increase in imports which has char- 
acterized the past few months has 
still not been reflected in a corre- 
sponding expansion in exports. So 
far as the export of British products 
is concerned, the total for October 
is slightly less than that for the 
corresponding month in 1923. It 
should, however, be mentioned that 
the larger import figures are, to a 
great extent, due to exceptionally 
heavy seasonal movements in wheat 
and cotton. Retained imports of 
wheat were 10 million cwts. as com- 
pared with 7 million cwts. in October 


1923 and 6 million cwts. in October 
1922, while in value wheat and flour 
together accounted for nearly £4 


million of the increased value of 
retained imports as compared with 
Octobergl923. The decline invex- 
ports, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month in the previous 
year, is chiefly due to decreased 
exports of coal, which were 4,933,000 
fons in October 1924 against 
7,433,000 tons in October 1923. Ina 
lesser degree, iron and steel manu- 
factures have also contributed to 
the decrease in total exports, the 
figure being 309,000 tons as against 
389,000 tons in October 1923. For 
the first ten-months of 1924, exports 
of iron and steel manufactures were 
3,238,000 tons against 3,570,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1923. 
These figures rather confirm the 


view that the distinctly more confi- 
dent feeling now evident, is still to 
be reflected in a definite expansion 
of British export trade, which it is 
hoped will be possible through the 


Monthly Average 
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improved political conditions now 


prevailing on the Continent. Evi- 
dence is not altogether lacking, how- 
ever, that a definite turn in the curve 
of trade hasbeen reached. Un- 
employment, after increasing for 
many weeks, has, during the past 
month, shown a small diminution. 
Bankers advances have been steadily 
increasing for some months past. 
The weekly average for October of 
the London Clearing Banks was 
£807 millions, an increase of over 
£12 millions over September and 


Millions 
of Dollars 


Strengthening prices for building materials 
have caused a slightly firmer tendency to appear 
in costs of construction. In the summer, the 
construction cost index, computed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, declined to 87 per 
cent above the 1913 level. This was the lowest 
point touched since the close of 1922. In 
October the index had recovered to 88 per cent 
above 1913. Building material prices now 
stand at 71 per cent above 1913 compared with 
69 per cent above 1913 in the summer. Wages 
in the building industry at 114 over the prewar 
base are a shade under the peak for all time 
earlier in the year. In view of the present 
building and business outlook further advances 
of costs are probable 


the highest total recorded since the 
middle of 1921. In some measure, 
the larger demands for credit may 
be due to the higher level of prices — 
the Board of Trade index of whole- 
sale prices having risen by 7.7 per 
cent during the past twelve months. 
Butsthe extent of the increase in 
loans is’ greater than can be ex- 
plained in this manner and there is 
every reason to believe that a dis- 
tinct revival is in process, which in 
due course should be reflected in 
increasing export figures. 


The volume and estimated value of building 
construction in Cleveland showed some decline 
in November. The number of permits was 
1,271 with an estimated valuation of $4,330,800 
compared with 1,705 permits for $5,702,000 
in October and 1,334 permats for $6,905,090 in 
Nodsember 1923. Although there have been no 
permits issued in 1924 for projects valued at 
above $1,000,000, the total valuation of new 
construction in Cleveland for II months to 
December 1, was $58,772,000. This compares 
with a total of $58,372,000 in the same period 
of 1923 
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greatly regrets the tremendous waste 
that has accompanied the utilization 
of all the natural resources in the 
United States, he sees that much of 
this waste was unavoidable in the 
development of a pioneer region. 
He has come to believe that the 
solution of most problems is pri- 
marily economic rather than polit- 
ical, and he knows for certain that 
if the people who go into the woods 
to hunt and fish and camp would be 
careful with fire, they would do more 
for the promction of forestry than 
all the politicians in Washington. 
He approves most heartily recent 
legislation providing for co-opera- 
tion between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the states, and the timberland 
owners in organized fire prevention, 
and he is reliably informed that the 
prevention of forest fires is 75 per 
cent of the problem of getting a 
future timber crop of commercial 
value on the forest lands in this 
country. He believes also that it is 
good policy to continue the building 
up of publicly owned forests until 
perhaps 40 per cent of the total 
forest area of the United States is 
thus dedicated to permanent timber 
production. He likewise knows that 
the application of the general prop- 
erty tax each year to growing timber 
is as unfair as would be the taxing of 
a field of corn every week during the 
summer season. He knows that 
there are difficulties in the way of 
making the necessary changes, but 
he feels that somehow means will be 
found to apply a yield tax to pri- 
vately owned forests, which will 
bring substantial revenue into the 
public treasury when these forests 
are cut, and yet which will not pre- 
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Continued from page 9 


facture of bisque doll heads. here 
has been an increase in the cost of 
packing materials, varnish and lac- 
quer. 


In former years nearly $9,000,000 
worth of toys came to this country 
from Germany. This year govern- 
ment experts estimate thats net a 
third of that amount will be im- 
ported. Such is the growth of the 
toy industry in America. 
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‘The ‘Cimber Problem 


Continued from page 13 


vent the owner from engaging in 
timber production. John also knows 
that while much has already been 
done to educate both the manu- 
facturers of forest products and the 
many users of them to more scien- 
tific methods of operation, there is 
yet a great field for further study 
and the development of more eco- 
nomical methods of using forest 
products. He can easily see that 
the making of one board do the 
work formerly done by two is forest 
conservation, just as much as are 
fire prevention and tree planting — 
and he is told by the foresters that 
sometime and somehow about eighty 
million acres of potential forest land 
in this country will have to be 
planted if it again produces a timber 
crop of much value. John is also 
discovering more recently that forest 
experiment stations, where the fac- 
tors that affect tree growth can be 
studied over a long period of years, 
are as important as are the agri- 
cultural experiment stations which 
have done so much to increase the 
yield of farm crops. 


Backed by this knowledge, John 
does not hesitate to tell the Director 
of the Budget in Washington that 
liberal annual appropriations for 
forestry are an investment in the 
future welfare of the country, and 
he is also taking steps to see that 
each State does its share in the 
undertaking. 


When John hears of a forest fire 
these days, he no longer passes it off 
as a “Matter of no) concern.) He 
knows at last that something of 
very real value to himself is going 
up in costly smoke. 


Wholesale commodity price averages are now 
distinctly on the rise. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index which declined slightly in 
September rebounded in October to 52 per cent 
above the 1913 average. This was a gain of 
5 per cent over the low point of the year in June. 
The gain reflects the sweeping advances for 
grain and, more recently, increases for many 
other commodities including metals, textiles 
and building material 
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In fact, John and his relatives 
and neighbors who see things the 
Same way have become so numerous 
that the forestry legislation which 
came up at the last session of Con- 
gress was passed by the largest 
majority ever given to such pro- 
posals in the House of Representa- 
tives. John is now ina more hopeful 
frame of mind regarding the future 
than he was a few years ago. He 
still knows that there may be a time 
between hay and grass, beginning 
not many years hence, measured by 
the life of a tree, when there will be 
an acute timber shortage; that sup- 
plies may be scarce and hard to get 
during the period between the 
cutting out of the virgin timber 
stand and the coming on of another 
crop, brought about by the measures 
of forest protection which are now 
beginning to be applied. He knows, 
however, that other countries went 
through the same experience before 
they got upon a basis of sustained 
annual forest growth and the cutting 
of forest products at no greater rate 
than the yield. He knows that no 
other country in the world has 
better species of native timber or 
more favorable natural situations 
for tree growth than the United 
States. He knows that at least 20 
per cent of the total land area of the 
country is fit only for the growing 
of timber, and he has faith to believe 
that the application of sound prin- 
ciples of forest production and 
utilization will result in a final sus- 
tained annual yield sufficient to 
supply the normal needs of the 
population which the United States 
will have at that time. 


Per Cent Increase Per Cent Increase 
Over 191 Over 1913 
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cAge-Old “Romance 


Down tHroucH THE waTERs where Columbus 
wandered seeking conquest and gold—where 
swashbuckling buccaneers and pirates roamed at 
will—where over the horizon mystery beckons— 


Your imagination will bring back to you 
these mysteries of the seas as you loaf lazily on 
the deck of your ship while she plows gently 
through the water in the clime where winter 
never comes and “every month is June”. 


Days and nights of exploration, sight-seeing 
among strange peoples and customs in strange 
lands—with the good ship “Pastores” as your 
palatial home for nearly a month. 


This conveys but a slight idea of the delights 
and pleasures that may be yours on the Third 
Annual Cruise De Luxe of the Caribbean, on 
the S. S. “Pastores” of the Great White Fleet, 
sailing from New York January 31st. 
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Itineraries and full details on request. 


THE AKERS-FOLKMAN-LAWRENCE CO. 
2010 EAST 9th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Affiliated with 
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TRUST SERVICE 
CORPORAT IONS 
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Nearly every Corporation at some time has 
need for some of the following services: 
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REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 
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These, and many other services are described in a booklet“Trust 
Service for Corporations”. It will be sent free on request. SES 
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